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BUDGET PROSPECTS. 


financial year have been published, together with 
the Army and Navy estimates for 1902-1903, it 
is possible to take something like a comprehensive 
and intelligent survey of the nation’s present 
financial position. At a moment when merchants and others 
closely affected are indulging in much speculation as to what 
particular articles the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
singling out for new or increased taxation, it will perhaps be 
more profitable if we take the opportunity of the time which 
elapses before the Budget speech to endeavour to look at the 
entire question of the national balance-sheet in a somewhat 
broader aspect. Todo this and to properly appreciate the 
problems with which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will be con- 
fronted, it will be well to ascertain first of all how the 
accounts stand up to date, how far the deficits of recent years 
are due to special war expenses, how far ordinary revenue 
is progressing in proportion to the great growth in expendi- 
ture, what has been the total cost of the war and how it has 
been met. For it is one of the misfortunes of war finance 
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that the provision for the special expenditure entailed tends 
to considerably confuse the general financial position. This 
is almost bound to be the case, even when the expenditure is 
financed in the simplest and most direct way possible ; but 
when, as in the present case, loan operations:have been 
conducted in piecemeal fashion, with a bit tacked on to the 
floating debt here and a bit on to the consolidated debt there, 
and with so much more from income-tax (the nation’s real 
war reserve) and indirect taxation, it becomes a case of 
confusion worse confounded. 

Nor is the matter improved by utterances of the numerous 
financial experts, the mass of figures to be dealt with 
being of so tangled a kind that nothing is easier than 
to turn them to fit any argument which the expert may 
desire to put forward. Does the writer wish to prove that 
we are on the high road to bankruptcy, he has only to roll 
out the fact of the “ hundreds of millions” spent on this war, 
with the consequent depreciation in consols, etc., etc., or in 
lighter and more boastful vein these same figures may be 
flourished .abroad by the jingo with the boastful declaration 
that although “no other nation, you know, could have stood 
this sort of thing, you know, why, to us, it is something 
like giving away twopence-halfpenny.” In something 
approaching to this lighter vein, but we freely admit with 
nothing of the boastful jingo, we have the eminent statistician, 
Sir R. Giffen. In an interesting series of letters which 
appeared recently in the 7zmes, Sir Robert discusses the 
prospects of the forthcoming: Budget and discourses upon 
the financial situation generally. There are two special 
points which he emphasises and which have attracted a 
considerable amount of attention. He asserts that the 
wealth of the country has so grown in recent years that our 
present expenditure, including the special amounts devoted 
for war, is no greater in proportion to the people’s income 
than it was, say, thirty years ago. Unfortunately the force 
of this statement is considerably lessened by the fact that 
Sir Robert Giffen is professedly basing his statistics very 
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largely upon the income-tax returns, than which a more 
misleading basis for argument could scarcely be found. As 
the chairman of the Union Bank of London recently pointed 
out at a meeting of shareholders, “too much reliance has 
undoubtedly been placed on our income-tax returns, the fact 
that foreigners pay the tax as well as British subjects making 
them an utterly unreliable test of the national capital.” 
‘‘ Supposing,” as Mr. Schuster properly said, “ that of our late 
Government issues £4 50,000,000 were held abroad, we had a 
yearly charge of £1,500,000 to be remitted abroad, which, 
according to the income-tax returns, would be part of the 
national income. Again, we have all heard of the large 
interest lately taken by foreigners in our railway and 
industrial enterprises here, the revenue of which was 
included in the assessment for income-tax, but became a 
charge on, and not a part of, the national wealth when 
belonging to foreigners.” Not only, therefore, must any 
statistics based upon our income-tax returns be regarded 
as unsafe, but exception must also be taken to the con- 
clusion that, because the nation’s income has expanded, 
increased expenditure in the same proportion is therefore 
justifiable. We admit that our increased wealth and 
liabilities, together with the increasing naval strength of 
foreign nations, may render it imperative that expenditure 
should be greatly increased in the near future, but, while 
recognising that necessity, recent experience of the manner 
in which the nation’s money can be squandered by War 
Office and other departments, makes it distinctly unwise 
to preach glibly the doctrine of expenditure increasing 
pro rata with income, the incentives to extravagance being 
quite sufficient without the aid of financial economists such as 
Sir Robert Giffen. The second point on which Sir Robert 
has been dwelling, not only during recent months, but 
for a year or two past, is, however, undoubtedly sound, 
namely, that the growth in ordinary expenditure is such as 
to demand a greatly enlarged area of indirect taxation. We 
only make a passing mention of the matter now, but shall 
refer to it again at the close of the article. 
27° 
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Before, however, entering upon a matter which concerns 
the future arrangement of the finances, it is time that 
we gave attention to some facts and figures showing the 
position with which the Chancellor is likely to be con- 
fronted at the end of the present financial year. It will be 
remembered that when presenting the Budget in April last a 
total deficit was shown of £41,000,000. This, after again 
suspending the sinking fund, applying new and increased 
taxation estimated to yield about 11 millions, and allowing 
for the interest on the new debt. To meet this deficit, the 
Chancellor took powers to raise £60,000,000 of consols, thus 
leaving a nominal surplus for the year of £19,000,000. 
From the latest returns of the public income and expendi- 
ture, there seems to be little doubt that the original estimate 
of revenue for the current financial year will be fully realised, 
and assuming this to be the case, it remains to be seen 
whether the nominal surplus of 19 millions will prove to 
be a realised surplus. So far from this being the case, 
the table which follows shows that the balance in hand 
promises to dwindle down to 2% millions, Consols having 
to be issued at 94% involved a loss of £ 3,300,000, while 
the total supplementary estimates have amounted to about 
12% millions, Of these estimates it is true that about 
three millions are to be regarded as a loan to the Orange 
River Colony, but for the present the whole amount has to 
figure in the national balance-sheet. Therefore, assuming 
that the expectations of’ revenue are fulfilled, the present 
financial year promises to close with a nominal surplus of 
about £ 2,400,000. 

FINANCIAL YEAR 1901~2. 
Total expenditure as originally budgeted for . . £187,602,000 
Less revenue, including new taxation . : + 143)255,000 


44,347,000 
Sinking fund suspended . : : , , 4,640,000 


39,707,000 
Interest on new debt (about) . , ‘ . 1,293,000 


Deficit . . , ; 41,000,000 


Carried forward : - 41,000,000 
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Brought forward : - 41,000,000 
Proposed to be raised in consols_ . ‘ : , 60,000,000 


Nominal surplus ° : : 19,000,000 
Subsequent items to be deducted from this nominal 
surplus, viz. : 
Discount on £ 60,000,000 consols 
issued at 94% . . : - £3)300,000 
Rebates on coal tax. : : 800,000 
Supplementary estimates in July . *7,013,000 
Do. in February, 1902 ‘ 5,000,000 
Other supplementary estimates. 463,000 
— 16,576,000 


Net nominal surplus. , £24424,000 


Before passing on to consider the Budget prospects for 
the forthcoming financial year, it may be instructive to note 
what would have been the position of the balance-sheet for 
the current year were the items connected with the war 
to be eliminated from the expenditure side, and the sums 
derived from new taxation to be deducted from revenue. 
This we show in a statement on the following page. It will 
be seen that we have adhered to the original Budget figures, 
disregarding the supplementary estimates, as these were 
for the most part entirely connected with the expenses of 
the war. From these figures it will be seen that had the 
ordinary expenditure for 1901-2 been met by ordinary 
revenue without the aid of new taxation, there would have 
been a deficit for the year of about 17 million sterling. It 
may be objected that in the new taxation we have deducted 
not simply the £ 10,200,000 for the current year, but also the 
amounts obtained in the two preceding years, but a moment’s 
thought will show that the deduction is justified, for if the 
entire amount devoted to war purposes is deducted from the 
expenditure, it is only right to deduct from the revenue the 
whole amount estimated from new taxation applied since the 
commencement of the war. It is, moreover, the more 
justifiable to employ this basis of reckoning when we bear 





* Of this amount, £ 3,000,000 is to be treated as loan to the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony. 
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in mind that previous to the outbreak of the war the income- 
tax was as high as 8d. in the pound, and that of the new 
income from taxation about 12% millions has been derived 
from income-tax alone. We do not for a moment suggest 
that on the completion of the war the increased taxation of 
various dutiable articles should be remitted. On the contrary, 
as we shall see later, there is a better argument for adopt- 
ing Sir Robert Giffen’s suggestion that the area should be 
widened, but in examining the position at a moment when the 
accounts are so affected by war expenditure, it is well to see 
clearly what would have been the position if ordinary 
expenditure had been allowed to grow without being met 
by increased taxation. 

Outline of balance-sheet for 1901 to 1902, minus war 
expenditure, and amount derived from new taxation :— 


Total expenditure as originally budgeted ; . 187,602,000 
Less special estimated war expenses . ; 58,230,000 


£,129,372,000 


Revenue as originally budgeted. ; : . £143,255,000 
Less : 

Taxes imposed in 1899-1900 41,005,000 

i ™ »» Ig00-01 . *14,877,000 

mn i » IQ0I-02 . *10,200,000 

Resumption sinking fund (say) 4)500,000 

a 30,582,000 


4£112,673,000 


Deficit . i , ; 416,699,000 

The Army and Navy estimates for 1902-3 show that 
the expenditure for the coming year is expected by the 
Chancellor to be on a smaller scale than the public had 
generally anticipated. The ordinary outlay on the army and 
navy shows little change from the previous year, but under 
the head of special war expenses there is a reduction of over 
% 23,000,000. It is possible that in some of the civil depart- 
ments there may be some slight enlargement of expenditure, 





* Of these two amounts, £12,500,000 represents yield from income-tax when raised 
successively from 8d. to Is. 2d. 
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but it will suffice for the purpose of a rough outline if we 
assume the expenditure, apart from the army and navy, to be 
on about the same basis as a year ago, in which case the 
total of expenditure promises to be as follows :— 


RouGH OUTLINE OF EXPENDITURE FOR 1902-3. 


National debt services. , : . £23,000,000 
Outside the fixed charge . ° ‘ : 3,250,000 
Other consolidated funds ° . : 1,650,000 
Payments to local taxation , : : 1,150,000 


429,050,000 
Interest on new debt. ‘ : : 400,000 
Army . ‘ , ° ‘ . ° 69,310,000*% fF 
Navy. ‘ ; ° : ‘ ° 31,255,500 
Civil services . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 23,630,000 
Customs and Inland Revenue . . ‘ 2,890,000 
Post-office ‘ ; : ‘ : : 9;339,000 
Telegraphic services ‘ ° ‘ ; 4,036,000 
Packet services - ‘ , : ° 781,000 


4170,681,500 


It seems scarcely probable that the revenue will continue to 
expand in the remarkable manner it has done during the last 
few years, but, on the other hand, there is the likelihood of 
the Exchequer benefiting during the forthcoming year by 
the new taxation coming more fully into operation, while 
arrears of income-tax will also probably swell the receipts. 
Without, however, allowing anything for any new taxation 
about to be proposed, it is, perhaps, not beside the mark to 
assume that last year’s total of 4143,000,000 from revenue 
may again be reached, and if that be so, it will be seen that 
the deficit to be met in the forthcoming Budget will 
amount to about 27 millions. From this, however, has to 
be deducted the probable surplus of 2% millions for 
the current year, thus reducing the deficit to 24% 
millions. Before attempting to speculate as to the manner 
in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may elect to meet 
this deficiency it may be well to glance for a moment at 





* £40,000,000 for war. 
t No allowance apparently made for any special outlays in the way of development work in 
the Transvaal on conclusion of the war. 
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figures showing the total cost of the war, including the 
estimates for the new year, and also the manner in which the 
expenditure has been met. The following table gives the 
figures of the cost of the war, which may be said to amount, 
approximately, to £200,000,000, the war estimates for the 
coming year probably not including the interest on war debt, 
which, however, must be classed as war expenditure :— 


TotaLt Cost or War. 


& 


Estimates 1899-1900. ; ‘ ° 23,217,000 
- IQO00—-IgO01 : ‘ : ‘ 68,620,000 
» IQOI-1g02 60,230,000 


i i Interest on new debt 1,250,000 


153,317,000 
Last supplementary estimate, 1901-2 , 5,000,000 


158,317,000 
Estimate for 1902-3 . ‘ ° : 40,000,000 
£198,317,000 
eee Renn 
How THE BILL HAS BEEN Met. 


Loans raised. Nominal. Net amount realised. 


& & 


Treasury bills . z 13,000,000 . I 3,000,000 
Exchequer bonds . 24,000,000 . 23,552,000 
War loan ; + 30,000,000 . . 29,519,000 
Consols . : . 60,000,000 . . 56,700,000 


Total raised in loans 127,000,000 . . 122,771,000 


Sinking funds suspended. . . . . 9,187,000 
*Paid outofrevenue. . . . . . 28,799,000 


£160,757,000 


From the second of the foregoing tables it will be seen 
that up to the end of the present financial year the war 
expenditure has been met by adding £127,000,000 to the 
floating and permanent debt, by taking about £9,000,000 
from the sinking fund and 2834 millions from revenue 
swollen by increased taxation. In what manner the further 





* Of this amount, about 26 millions was raised by new or increased taxation. 
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cost of the war in the forthcoming year will be met is a 
matter which has yet to be made known. We are, however, 
at any rate, in a position now to form a fairly intelligent idea of 
the financial situation which has to be faced, and are therefore 
better able to discuss the methods which it may be desirable 
to employ. Briefly, it comes to this, that down to the end of 
the current financial year the war has cost us about 
160 millions, and has been met in the manner just 
described ; that in the coming year it will cost us another 
40 millions, which, assuming that revenue is maintained on 
the existing basis of taxation, promises a deficit of 24% to 25 
millions to be provided for, Will the Chancellor elect to 
meet this by fresh borrowing, by increased taxation, or by 
enlarging the area of taxation? Now, the first fact which 
strikes one is that, but for the special war expenditure of 
440,000,000, the amount derived from revenue under existing 
taxation would be sufficient in the coming year to produce a 
moderate surplus, even supposing that the sinking fund 
was restored, and making allowance for ordinary (not war) 
supplementary estimates. The deficit in the forthcoming year, 
in short, arises from extraordinary and not ordinary expendi- 
ture, and while, on the one hand, it must be recognised that 
the debt of the country has already been seriously increased in 
consequence of the war, the circumstances are such as to 
demand either fresh borrowing or a widening of the area 
of taxation. In other words, no further burden should be 
imposed upon commodities or incomes which have already 
been sufficiently penalised. As regards commodities, how- 
ever, one exception might perhaps be made, namely, sugar, 
where a further small tax would probably do no injury, 
while yielding a substantial amount to the revenue. So 
far, however, from increasing the income-tax, a reduction 
is distinctly desirable, not merely as an answer to the 
groans of the over-burdened taxpayer, but for much 
sounder reasons, that tax being in reality an emergency 
one and constituting one of our most important reserves. 
To boldly reduce it at the present time would be a sign not 
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of financial weakness but of strength, especially if it were 
accompanied by a statesmanlike widening of the area of 
taxation in other directions. 

It is here that’ we join hands heartily with Sir Robert 
Giffen in-his utterances in the Zzmes. He has been one of 
the first to clearly perceive (1) that such an enlargement is 
rendered absolutely necessary by our increasing imperial 
obligations, and (2) that, if judiciously applied, its result 
should not be in the least degree harmful to the community. 
To his wise suggestion on this subject we have little to add 
beyond expressing the belief that it might be well, in the case 
of articles produced by our colonies, to make some special 
exemption or lightening of the duties in their favour. 

One point, however, to which we would draw special 
attention, is the fact that the present moment seems distinctly 
opportune for carrying out fiscal reforms in this direction. 
Whenever they are attempted there is sure to be an outcry 
from the interests directly affected, but, just as the income- 
tax payer has consented to burdens during the last few years 
against which he would have loudly protested in ordinary 
times, so the spirit of patriotism should be sufficient to afford 
considerable aid to the Chancellor in introducing reforms 
which would not only be adopted in recognition of the special 
circumstances which call them forth, but when carried 
into practice, would be found to have so little effect upon the 
trade and prosperity of the country that their maintenance 
would be assured and the revenue of the Exchequer per- 
manently and materially enlarged. 

We have not discussed here the question of fresh 
borrowing, either in a Transvaal loan, or any other form. 
That a Transvaal loan will ultimately be made there is little 
doubt, but, bearing in mind the amount of floating debt 
created. recently by the Government, there would be no 
difficulty in finding a use for that loan whenever it is floated, 
and until the Transvaal has been peacefully occupied and 
war entirely ceased the time for flotation of the loan has not 
arrived. The present condition of the floating debt, as shown 
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in one of the foregoing tables, is quite sufficient to suggest the 
probability of important conversion operations at a subse- 
quent date. Treasury bills and Exchequer bonds alone raised 
for the war amount, it will be seen, to about 37 millions, and 
it may also be pointed out that. between now and 1905 
the total amount of Government debt maturing is 489,000,000, 
while five years later, in 1910, the National War Loan for 
4 30,000,000 also matures. 


a 
> 





THE offices of the London and San Francisco Bank, Limited, have been 
removed to 55 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF Canapa.—The death has recently occurred, at the 
age of 78, of Mr. Henry Stark Howland, who, up to the time of his decease, 
had held the position of president of the Imperial Bank of Canada since its 
establishment in 1875. The directors announce that Mr. Thomas Rodman 
Merritt, vice-president of the bank since its organisation, has been elected 
president in place of the late Mr. Howland. Mr. D. R. Wilkie, general 
manager, has been elected to fill the vacant place on the directorate and has 
also been made vice-president. 


AT the annual dinner of the managers of the London and South Western 
Bank, held at the Criterion on the 15th ult., the Directors took the oppor- 
tunity to further recognise the bravery and devotion to duty displayed by 
Mr. Couche in the attempt to rob the Kennington branch in November last. 
The recognition took the form of a handsome silver tea service with an 
inscription, which was presented with a suitable address. In reference to the 
incident at the Kennington branch, we are also glad to learn that the 
subscriptions from the staff for the benefit of Mrs. Crawley and her child 
reached the substantial sum of £270, and the amount has been invested by 
trustees chosen by Mrs. Crawley. 


Parr’s BANK.—In connection with the recent retirement of Mr. John Dun 
from the general managership of Parr’s Bank, and the appointment of 
Mr. R. W. Whalley in his place, the following changes are also notified. At 
the head office, Mr. John Stewart, manager of the bank’s Liverpool office, has 
been appointed assistant general manager, Mr. John Rae as superintendent of 
branches, and Mr. F. E. Steele has been authorised to sign “pro superin- 
tendent of branches.” Mr. J. C. Robertson has been appointed manager of 
the Liverpool (Castle Street) office. At the Wigan office, Mr. W. S. Watmough 
has been authorised to sign “ pro manager,” while the Norbiton office, which 
has hitherto been a sub-branch to Kingston, will for the future be an 
independent branch, under the management of Mr. E. ‘T. Gibbon. 
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THE REICHSBANK OF GERMANY FROM 1876-1900. 


PEARLY six years ago we published a statement 
describing the operations of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany* during the first twenty years that 
) it had been at work. Originally founded by 
Frederick II., King of Prussia, in 1765, as a State institu- 
tion, it was reconstituted in 1847, with the admission of 
shareholders, and became a note-issuing bank. Organised in 
this manner, the Bank of Prussia continued its operations 
steadily till 1875, when the German Bank Act of that year 
altered its constitution entirely, and greatly enlarged its 
sphere of work. From being the financial institution of a 
comparatively restricted country, it became the centre of the 
monetary operations of a great Empire at the time when the 
standard of value of that Empire was being changed. It is 
now one of the great banks of Europe. The statesmen who 
enacted the law which called it into existence planned its 
constitution, with the view of enabling it to arrange for the 
management of a large note issue, needed for the proper 
conduct of business in Germany, and also for the maintenance 
of the standard of value on a gold basis throughout the 
Empire. 

Quite recently the Imperial Bank itself has printed a long 
and detailed statement, describing its history and operations 
for the first twenty-five years of its existence, 1875-1900. 
This forms a handsome volume printed at the official press. 

The contents of this volume naturally include a wider 
circle than that covered by our own notice, written in 1896. 
We had occupied ourselves in our article with a history of 
the development of the business. The official statement 
naturally goes a great deal further than this, and explains not 
only the reason why the Imperial Bank was established, but 
also the course followed in dealing with the difficulties with 
which it had to contend in commencing operations. 








* See Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1896. 
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We should premise before commencing this statement 
that the note circulation is a far more important factor in 
business transactions in Germany than it is with us. Here 
cheques, not notes, are the recognised medium for business 
payments. If a sudden increase occurs in the amount of 
cheques paid away no one takes any notice of it, or is 
even conscious of what is going on. All that happens is 
that the Clearing-house returns are augmented, and that the 
banks on which the cheques are drawn make provision for 
meeting them. No one else is concerned. It is otherwise, of 
course, with the notes in circulation, especially when, as in 
Germany, the issuing bank is only allowed to put its notes 
into circulation after making provision according to the law 
as to the reserves held against them, and is compelled to 
observe whether or not the amount issued exceeds the 
limits allowed by the law. This we will explain more at 
length hereafter. Meanwhile we will endeavour to give a 
sketch of what has occurred, and is dealt with in the volume 
to which we have referred. The statement commences with 
the remark that the newly-founded German Empire found 
that it had before it a task equally important and heavy in 
the regulation of its arrangements both for its standard coin, 
its paper money, and the notes issued by its banks. The 
disadvantages resulting from the political divisions of Germany 
were not so sharply exhibited in any department of the whole 
economic arrangements of the country as in these directions, 
and in no branch of economic development did the political 
union of the country, resulting from the foundation of the 
Empire, promise greater advantages. Whilst the Zo//verein 
had happily united the larger part of the German territory 
into one political unity as far as many branches of business 
were concerned, the corresponding effects in the sphere of 
matters dealing with money were only of the most limited 
description, and in the sphere of bank matters especially had 
produced no practical result whatever. 


Meanwhile, of all the disadvantages in these matters to 
the country, the most lamentable was the number and dif- 
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ference of the systems of coinage which existed in all the 
seven different territories into which the Empire was divided, 
and also the want of an extensive and well-regulated circula- 
tion of standard gold coins. This last deficiency had its basis 
in the condition of the standard of value. All the German 
States—with the one exception of the free City of Bremen, 
whose monetary system rested on a basis of gold—possessed 
a silver standard. There were also gold coins in limited 
quantity, and with a fluctuating and restricted circulation. In 
the train of the general economic development during the 
last two decades before the establishment of the Empire, the 
necessity of more convenient means of payment, both for 
ordinary and large amounts, had become most distinctly clear 
owing to the progress of the general economic development. 
Silver money was generally found both too ponderous and too 
inconvenient in handling for such payments as became usual. 
The necessity for finding a convenient circulating medium 
had the result, that the circulation of paper forms of money, 
both State paper money and bank notes, had become dis- 
tinctly over large. 


> 


The so-called system of “ free banking ” existed nowhere 
in Germany. The establishment of banks with the power of 
a note issue could only be made after a concession from the 
Government; but, as a matter of fact, there were numerous 
banks, particularly in several of the smaller States, to which 
very wide and practically unlimited rights of issue of notes 
had been granted. These banks, as a matter of course, managed 
to extend their business activity and their note circulation over 
the neighbouring German territories, and considerably beyond 
the boundary of the State which had granted the concession. 
Thus there existed in Germany, before the establishment 
of the Empire, thirty-one issuing banks to which the 
individual States in which they were founded had granted 
very different powers and whose statutes differed very widely 
from each other. A large number of these banks made it 
their business to employ their rights of note issue to the very 
utmost extent, so as to put as many notes as possible into 
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circulation. Experience shows that the notes which proceed 
from the requirements of retail business are brought back for 
payment less often to the place whence they are issued than 
notes for large denominations, and, more than everything, 
there were very large numbers of small bills, down to those 
for the amount of a single thaler (say three shillings), issued 
by the individual Governments as well as by the banks. The 
result of this varied and imperfect legal regulation of the note 
circulation was, that many banks had given no thought of the 
necessity for covering their note issues with an adequate 
specie reserve. Besides this, the banks of issue had occupied 
themselves in businesses which led to the setting fast of their 
business means in ways which lasted for long periods and were 
particularly unsuitable for a bank whose liabilities, as is the case 
with notes, consisted of obligations which might fall due at 
any moment. The thirty-one issuing banks which existed 
before the establishment of the Empire had, including the 
Imperial Bank, increased to thirty-three at the time of the 
passing of the Bank Law of 1875. The Imperial Bank was 
allowed an uncovered note issue of 412,500,000; the others 
were allowed amongst them an uncovered issue of 46,750,000 
—£ 19,250,000 in all. 

The disadvantages which arose from the defects of the 
basis on which the coin employed as a standard was founded, 
and of the arrangements according to which the banks 
carried on their business, were very closely connected with 
each other. Various attempts were made to bring these 
matters into better order. These were finally brought into 
shape by the Bank Act of 1875. The issue of small notes 
was discouraged. From 1876 onwards no notes were 
allowed to be issued below the value of 100 marks, practi- 
cally £5 sterling, and the issuing banks were compelled to 
observe regulations as to the conduct of their business very 
closely corresponding to those imposed on the Reichsbank, 
and which were designed to keep their assets in as fluid a 
condition as possible, so as to be ready to meet the demands 
which might arise from their note circulation. 
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The limit of uncovered issue, that is, of notes beyond the 
amount against which specie and legal tender money had to 
be held in certain proportions, has been mentioned. Beyond 
this, however, the note-issuing banks were allowed to put 
notes imto circulation on payment of a tax of 5 per cent. on 
the excess issue. Though this charge was not high it was 
sufficient to discourage all the banks, except the Reichsbank, 
from desiring to exceed their authorised issue, and for this 
reason: if the charge for the advance on which the excess 
issue was based did not exceed 5 per cent., the bank made 
practically no profit off the transaction. If, however, a rate 
sufficiently high to enable the bank to make a profit was to 
be charged, it would be so high as to discourage the would-be 
borrower from seeking to obtain the accommodation, This 
system, allowing an uncovered note issue on the payment of 
a moderate tax on the notes put into circulation, was estab- 
lished in contradistinction to the English system, which, 
through the arrangements of the Act of 1844, fixed an im- 
passable boundary for the circulation of the Bank of England, 
and entirely annihilated the elasticity of the English note 
circulation. The German legislators observed that the abso- 
lute restriction of the amount of the uncovered note issue of 
the Bank of England had on several occasions led to intensi- 
fying crises. The fear that the bank might reach the limit 
of its note circulation, and in consequence might be com- 
pelled to suspend the supply of the notes, which through 
their legal-tender character stand on the same level as the 
standard of value, had in critical times caused a panic-stricken 
multitude to throng to the counters of the bank, everyone 
seeking, while it was yet time, to provide himself, through 
discounting bills, borrowing on stock and similar methods, 
with a sufficiency of the legal-tender circulating medium. In 
order that the panic might be appeased it has been necessary 
in England, as we all know, to allow the Act of 1844, which 
governs the limit of the uncovered note issue, to be suspended. 
This, as is well known, was the case in 1847, 1857 and 1866. 
These experiences, and the dread of the injury hence resulting 
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to trade, caused the authors of the German Bank Law to seek 
out a different way by which they might meet the emergency 
as soon as it arose in an automatic manner, without needing 
to have recourse to Parliamentary authority. They did not 
make the amount of note circulation permitted a fixed and 
rigid thing, but they allowed the banks to exceed the limit 
of their note circulation when the circumstances of trade 
required it. This power was, however, regulated through the 
imposition of a tax of 5 per cent. on the excess of uncovered 
notes. The banks were also compelled to connect the fact 
that they overpassed the legal limits allowed with a raising 
of their discount rate at least to 5 per cent. 


In considering this arrangement we must remember the 
absolutely different place which the note circulation takes in 
business matters in Germany from that which it holds in 
England, where in times of difficulty the position of the 
Bank of England note as a legal tender, and thus as repre- 
senting gold, causes it to be sought for. In Germany 


the notes are wanted for ordinary business transactions—for 
the common requirements of the day. If they cannot be 
supplied all business comes to a standstill, and as business 
developes the note circulation increases, and tends to pass 
beyond the limits considered adequate twenty-five years ago. 

But while the permission to allow the note circulation to 
overpass the limits of the fixed issue enabled the Imperial 
Bank to meet the requirements of the trade and industry of 
the country, this power did not add one twenty-mark piece to 
the gold reserve. On the contrary, the ease imparted to the 
money market by this provision rather tended to weaken the 
gold reserve. The Reichsbank found itself in some degree 
in an analogous position to the Bank of England at those 
times when there isa risk of a drain of gold for export from 
England, and the market rate for the use of money in London 
is distinctly below the Bank rate. The Reichsbank employed 
every means in its power to meet the difficulty. What 
occurred in the early years of its existence may be briefly 
thus epitomised. A large amount in silver was sold and gold 
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purchased with the proceeds. Still, the gold reserve sank 
about the end of the month of October, 1878, to its lowest 
point, 48,200,000, and this took place although the Reichs- 
bank had in the three years 1876-1878 bought more than 
416,000,000 of gold. While, however, it had imported this 
large sum, it had parted with a great deal more. During the 
first four years, after it undertook the maintenance of pay- 
ments in gold, it had paid out 434,715,000 in that metal. 

The management of the Reichsbank was placed by these 
circumstances in a very difficult dilemma. Its means of 
making profit were diminished; it had to endeavour to 
improve the covering of the notes in circulation in specie and 
the diminution of the uncovered circulation of notes. All this 
necessitated a lowering of the rate of discount on bills and 
the charge on advances. 

During the years with which we are now concerned, the 
market rate of discount at Berlin on average was not less than 
I per cent. below the Bank rate. At times the difference 
exceeded 2 per cent. Under these circumstances the 
Reichsbank, as soon as the urgent necessity for raising its 
rate of discount in order to protect its reserve was over, was 
compelled to bring its own rate nearer to the market rate. 

The history proceeds to state that, while the bank thus 
strove to make the most of favourable opportunities for 
drawing in gold with all its power, it never attempted to 
protect its supply of specie either by a diminution of pay- 
ments in gold, or by charging a premium on gold.* There 
were certainly times in which, in order to ward off the 
most unfavourable circumstances, it was necessary to diminish 
payments in gold from the chief office in Berlin when 
gold was required for export. The management of the 
bank did not ever consider the supply of gold as an 
object in itself, but only as the means provided for the 


purpose of keeping the German supply of gold in its right 





*Care is taken to keep the gold in circulation of full weight. There are at the head 
office in Berlin a number of automatic balances which, collectively, when put in motion, 


weigh from 7,000 to 7,500 gold pieces in an hour, and divide those under legal tender weight 
from the remainder. 
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position, and with this maintenance of the right position there 
is absolutely connected the unconditional security, that the 
gold coin should be obtainable when required, without any 
premium being charged for it. From this resolution the 
management of the bank never allowed itself to swerve 
during the years immediately following 1880. The difficulty 
of the situation was increased by the fact that discounts could 
be obtained from the private banks below the official rate. 
At times, when some demand for gold took place, the Reichs- 
bank found the competition of the private note-issuing banks 
doubly unwelcome, These banks sought, without considering 
what policy should be followed in order to maintain the 
standard of value in its proper position, to carry on their 
own business as eagerly as possible. Hence they did not 
feel bound to keep at all to the official rate of discount, but 
continually worked below it. The Reichsbank, on the other 
hand, kept its own position and duties continually before it 
as the great privileged note-issuing bank ; it absolutely avoided 
competing for its own private purposes with the long-estab- 
lished businesses of the private banks and bankers. Thus 
the branches of the Reichsbank, as well as the central office, 
were instructed with regard to business in securities, to effect 
the sale and purchase of securities on the usual conditions. 
Everything which was necessary for a rapid and easy carrying 
out of the business was done in the interest of the giver of the 
order, but in no way was anything allowed which might give 
the appearance that the Reichsbank sought through its own 
position to attract this class of business to itself. The profit 
of the Reichsbank on these transactions consists only in the 
charge which inclusively, amounted to 1% per mille, a very 
low charge. In contradistinction to the practice of the great 
credit banks, business in securities is to the Reichsbank only 
a matter of very subordinate importance. The reason for this 
is that the Reichsbank, asa rule, does not employ its resources 
in investments in fixed securities, and, in consequence, can only 
deal with these for its own customers, as has been mentioned, 
the only payment being the commission charged. — Its 
28* 
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business is subject to the stringent rules of the Bank Law; 
dealings in securities are forbidden to it, and it is not allowed 
to buy securities of any kind except those of an official 
character and issued by public bodies, which become due at 
their face value within a year. Advances on securities are 
also strictly limited. 

All these matters are referred to in the statement published 
by the Reichsbank. There are also indications in this history 
of the political questions which occasionally interfered with 
the regular course of business. Thus we are reminded that 
between 1883 and 1888 political alarms arose as to possible 
friction between England and Russia about the boundaries of 
India and Afghanistan ; later the difficulties in Bulgaria, and 
anxieties on the frontiers of France and with Russia came on. 
In November, 1887, the Chancellor of the Empire forbade 
the Reichsbank to make advances on Russian securities. 

Having thus indicated in the fewest words possible the 
position in which the Reichsbank found itself at the time when 
it commenced operations, and some of the difficulties, both 
those connected with business and with political questions, 
which it had to encounter during its earlier years, we will 
now proceed to explain the principal heads of its operations 
and the care which it describes itself as continually taking to 
keep the securities which it holds in as liquid a condition as 
possible. This point, the being ready to meet immediately 
any demands which may be made on it, is the first duty of a 
bank ; and it is interesting to trace out the policy which the 
Reichsbank has maintained to enable it to keep its resources 
continually in this condition. 

The principal divisions fall under the heads of — 

Note circulation, 

Current accounts (including the arrangements for 
the transmission of money), 

Discounting bills, 

Advances on securities. 

With regard to the note circulation and the arrangements 
by which it is regulated, these were shaped out during the 
discussion of the Bank Law in 1875. At that time the 
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Government accepted the idea that the allowing an increase 
of the uncovered circulation over the legal limit might be 
thought of first, when the cover of the notes in metal was 
reduced to about 55 per cent. of the total amount; but 
matters have worked out in recent years very differently 
from this anticipation. Since 1895 the limits of the un- 
covered issue have been enormously overpassed ; yet, while 
this has occurred, the cover of the notes in metal has exceeded 
70 per cent. The Bank Law requires, in any case, that cash 
should be held up to one-third of the note circulation. What 
has been mentioned will show that the reserve was more than 
double this, although an excess issue over the legal limit had 
become necessary. That the limit of the uncovered note 
circulation, which gradually, owing to the vast development 
of the business of the Empire, had become too narrow, has 
not been the cause of great disturbance to the business 
world, was the fact that the management of the Reichsbank, 
out of consideration to the general interests of trade, and 
finding that the position of its affairs allowed it to do so, had 
met the requirements of the time, which compelled the circu- 
lation to exceed the legal limit, by raising the discount rate to 
5 per cent., and paying the tax on the excess out of its own 
resources. The Reichsbank thus, while undertaking the 
whole responsibility for the excess issue, and the risks of the 
extended business which compelled it to be made, received 
little or no profit from the transaction, while it had to bear all 
the expenses incurred, including the risk of bad debts. It 
was not, as will easily be understood, able to continue 
indefinitely this consideration for the common good. The 
amount, duration and strength of the excesses over the limit 
increased so greatly since the year 1895, that in the course of 
the year 1898 there were sixteen, and in the years 1899 and 
1900 twenty occasions on which the note circulation exceeded 
the limit. From the year 1896 the Reichsbank has had to pay 
the note-tax every quarter, and in the year 1899 the excess 
continued during the whole of the fourth quarter of the year. 

The following figures, derived from the Banking 
Almanac of 1902, show the progressive increase both of the 
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average note circulation and of the excess note circulation of 


recent years. 

In order to make the working of the note circulation of 
the Reichsbank clear to our English readers, we must point 
out the*essential difference between the manner in which our 
own fiduciary Bank of England allowance of 417,775,000 
and the German allowance of £ 22,500,000 are treated. The 
Bank of England issues the 417,775,000 permanently, 
whether the amount of bullion held is large or small, 
whether the public require the notes or not. The Bank of 
Germany only issues the notes when they are wanted, and 
not permanently, exactly as it treats the excess issue. The 
Bank of England issues the notes which are not wanted by 
the public to itself—they form the “ reserve” of the Bank. 
When the “ reserve” is exhausted, no more notes can be 
obtained except by suspending the law which regulates the 
note-circulation. Our system thus creates an amount of legal 
tender money in reserve.* The German system has an 
equally available amount of issue in reserve. Beyond this 
there is the power of issue regulated by the tax of 5 per 
cent. on the amount over the legal limit. This power of 
issue is limited by the requirement that one-third of the 
amount of the notes in circulation must be held by the 
Bank in cash. There are thus three limitations on the 
note issue of the Reichsbank. The first is the legal limit, now 
£ 22,500,000, the second the tax of 5 per cent. on any excess 
over this limit, the third the necessity of holding one-third of 
the actual circulation in cash. 

As the legal limits in the case of both banks have been 
extended since they were first arranged, it is desirable to record 
the dates at which these alterations have been made. 





* We are glad to observe that the method followed by the Bank of England in dealing 
with its fixed issue, and the advisability of making an alteration in it, was referred to by 
Mr. J. Herbert Tritton in his paper read before the Institute of Bankers, on February 5, on 
“The Short Loan Fund of the London Money Market.” It is satisfactory to see that the 
subject is attracting attention. 
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Fixed issue of the Bank of England :— 


Amount authorised by the Act, 1844 ‘ ‘ - 414,0C0,000 
Add increase since in authorised amount— . 
1855, December 7 . . £475,000 
1861, July 1o . , , 175,000 
1866, February 21. , 350,000 
1881, Aprilr . : ‘ 750,000 
1887, September 15 . ; 450,000 
1889, February 8. ' 250,000 
1894, January 29. ; 350,000 
1900, March 3. . ‘ 975,000 
—_  “pssgese 


4175775,000 


Fixed issue of the Reichsbank :— 


Limit allowed by Law of 1875. ‘ . 12,500,000 
Increased, owing to diminution in the issues of the 

private banks, to , ‘ , , , 14,811,450 
Increased by the Acts of stent to 


; 22,500,000 
With the Reichsbank, as with the Bank of England, all 
the rest of the issue, besides that permitted by the exceptions 
which we have stated, must be on bullion. It remains 
to be seen whether the present limit of £ 22,500,000 will be 
gradually overpassed, as was the case with the earlier one 
of £12,500,000. 

The system of current accounts (Gzro-Verkehr) of the 
Reichsbank is the next point to be considered. This is the 
branch of the business in which the greatest development has 
occurred, it having increased tenfold between 1876 and 1900. 
The system in its present form only dates from 1876; the 
enormous extension it has received shows how greatly such a 
method of making payments was required in a country with 
large business transactions, and in which cheques are but 
little used, and notes and specie are generally employed. It 
was established as a means for facilitating payments originating 
in business between persons in different parts of the Empire, 
and for economising the use of specie in these transactions. 





* Allowed owing to diminution in the English country note circulation. 
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In this it has been especially successful. The sums paid in 
specie have dropped from being 39°5 per cent. of the whole in 
1876 to 16°8 per cent. in 1900. It is true that the actual 
amounts paid in specie have largely increased ; they were 
4 330,000,000 in the course of 1876, and £1,372,000,000 in 
1900 ; but though these figures are enormous, and there is a 
substantial increase generally year by year over the whole 
period, yet the growth in the payments by specie is by no 
means as large as that in the total sums dealt with, which 
have increased from £ 836,000,000 in 1876 to £8,182,000,000 
in 1900. We see that whilst the totals have increased nearly 
tenfold, the payments in specie have increased only fourfold. 
The accounts connected with this branch of the business have 
likewise greatly increased in number ; from being only 3,245 
in 1876, they have increased to 15,847 in 1900. The average 
amount to the credit of these accounts has also largely 
developed ; from being 43,529,000 in 1876, it had increased 
to £25,610,000 in 1900. 

It is impossible in this place to go more into detail on this 
point. The advantage resulting to business has been extra- 
ordinary from the convenience thus given in remitting money 
through book entry from one part of the Empire to another ; 
for example, if A B in Leipzig wishes to make a payment to 
C Din Berlin, he can pay the amount into the office of the 
Reichsbank at Leipzig, and on the following day the amount 
is credited to C D on his current account in Berlin. The 
person making the payment need not have an account at the 
bank. The transfers are carried on without charge. 

We have now dealt with the largest branches of the 
working liabilities of the bank. The most important business 
on the credit side of the accounts of a note-issuing bank, and 
of the Imperial Bank in particular, is the discount of bills. 
Through its dealings with these securities, the bank not only 
finds the means for employment of the capital at its disposal, 
but also for meeting demands which may be made on it. On 
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average nearly 80 per cent. of its profit is derived from this 
source, while through the rapidity with which the bills held 
fall due the bank can at any time supply itself with cash by 
simply declining to discount and allowing the bills it holds to 
mature. The bills form the largest part of the provision made 
for meeting the demands which may be made on account of 
the notes. The bank is bound by law to hold in its coffers, in 
legal tender notes of the Empire, in gold bars or foreign coins 
valued at £69. 12s. for a pound of gold, at least one-third 
of the amount of the notes in circulation. The remainder 
of the amount of the notes must be represented by dis- 
counted bills. 


The bank deals both with inland and with foreign bills ; 
of these, on average, 99 per cent. are inland bills, only about 
I per cent. usually being foreign bills. For the years 1899 
and 1900, however, the proportion of the foreign bills was 
larger, being over 2 per cent. in 1899 and over 3 per cent. in 


1900. The actual figures of the bills held December 31, 
1900, are as follows :— 


FROM BALANCE-SHEET, BANK OF GERMANY, DECEMBER 31, 1900. 








Bills due within fifteen days . £18,755,070 
Bills due at later dates. ‘ 31,931,194 
— £50,686, 264 
Bills on foreign places— 
England , ‘ . ; 39734,120 
Other foreign places . ; 39,159 
357739279 
Total . . £54:459:543 





The great rapidity with which the securities held by the 
bank can be turned into cash is obvious from this statement. 
It will be seen that one-third of the whole amount of the bills 
held became due within fifteen days. A very large proportion 


of the bills fall due within even a shorter time than this, as 
the following table shows :— 
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TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF BILLS HELD BY THE REICHSBANK FALLING DUE 
AT THE DATES NAMED, AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS THE BILLS HAVE 
































TO RUN. 
a ta wishin tourtenn | dngs but wikia paced ag cy the Bills col. 
s . days. ‘our weeks, P lectively have to run. 
Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1890 20°! I1‘2 17°7 510 35 
1891 19°7 10°7 17°5 52°1 35 
1892 17°I 98 17°6 55°5 40 
1893 18°3 10°0 178 539 39 
1894 16°3 9°5 17°3 56°9 41 
1895 27°2 10°7 17°6 54°5 40 
1896 17°3 108 17°5 54°4 37 
1897 18°6 +8 me) 17°4 53°0 35 
1898 18:2 I1'2 180 52°6 35 
1899 181 10°8 17°3 53'8 35 
1900 19°6 112 16°7 52°5 33 

















It will. be seen that one-fifth of the total amount of bills 
falls due within seven days, and half, including these, within 
four weeks. It is difficult to imagine a bill-case of a bank in 
better condition in this respect. The large amount of bills 
held on England shows the importance which the Reichsbank 
ascribes to possessing the means of checking any movement 
of the exchange in favour of England, which draws gold from 
Germany. Asa rule, not less than 80 per cent. of the foreign 
bills held by the bank are bills drawn on England. 


The next point to be considera is the amount of advances 
against securities ; these are less important than the dealings 
in bills, and employ a far smaller part of the resources of the 
bank. In the balance-sheet of December 31, 1900, the loans 
were as follows :— 


On gold and silver . ‘ ; ‘ £140 
On securities, including bills as per sec. 13, pars. 

b,c, d, of Bank Law ‘ ‘ , ‘ : 7:034,605 
On other securities . . ‘ , ‘ i. -* = 
On goods 276,590 






£7:3115335 
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The turnover in advances of this nature was large during 
the year, as well as the number of the transactions ; 81,878 
advances for nearly £80,000,000 were made in 1900. The 
average date for which each advance was made was seventeen 
days. The average amount of the advances collectively 
outstanding at one time was over £7,000,000 in that year. 
The rate for advances as a rule was % per cent. above that 
on bills. 

Advances are as far as possible limited to persons of 
known good character. None are made to foreigners. 

The rules for these advances are strict. They are not 
allowed for a longer time than three months, They may be 
on securities as specified below, or on movable pledges 
(Lombard advances). The securities which may be pledged 
comprise—(@) gold and silver in coin or bullion; (4) bonds 
of the Empire, or of any State in Germany, of inland com- 
munal corporations due to the bearer, which either yield 
interest, or else are due within a year; or bonds to bearer, 
yielding interest, which are guaranteed by the Empire, or 
else by one of the German States; fully-paid shares, prefer- 
ence shares, and preference obligations of German railway 
companies whose lines are open for traffic; as also mortgage 
bonds of joint stock and co-operative mortgage banks, the 
latter standing under provincial, communal or the State’s 
control, to be accepted at most at three-fourths of their value ; 
(c) bonds of foreign States to bearer and yielding interest, and 
foreign railway preference obligations guaranteed by a State, 
to be accepted at most at 50 per cent. of their value; (@) 
bills guaranteed by persons known as solvent, with a deduc- 
tion of at least 5 per cent. of their value; (e) pledged 
commercial goods lying in warehouse in the country, to be 
accepted at most at two-thirds of their value. The bank is 
also allowed to buy and sell debentures within the condition 
given in (4), the instructions of the directors of the Imperial 
Bank determining up to what amount the working capital of 
the bank may be invested in such debentures. The amount 
invested in this manner has always been small. For many 
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years after the establishment of the bank none were held. 
The amount in the balance-sheet of December 31, 1900, was 
under £ 4,250,000. 


BALANCE-SHEERT.—IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY, DECEMBER 31, 1901. 








Assets. 
Gold in bars . ; . ; ‘ . £8,580,782 
German gold coin . . : : - 16,450,536 
a 425,031,318 
Silver—thalers : : ; : : 7;579,400 
Divisional money . ; ; > < 3,881,251 
————- - 11,460,651 
—— £ 36,491,969 
Notes of Imperial Treasury (Reichskassenscheinen) ‘ 850,349 
Notes of other banks. . . ; ; ‘ , 689,760 
Bills held, due within fifteen days . : : . , 18,755,070 
Bills held, due at later dates. ; ; i : : 31,931,194 
50,686,264 
Bills drawn on England . : ; - £3,734,120 
Bills drawn on other foreign places . 39,159 
a 3,771,279 
a 5454595543 
Loans . , ° . : ° , . . . . . . 7,311,335 
Securities . : ‘ : ‘ ' ‘ . : ‘ c ‘ 4,240,103 
Due to the bank on current account with its correspondents . , ° 242,158 
Amount of overdue and unpaid bills. ° . . . , , 29,186 
Value of real property belonging to the bank . : : . ‘ : 1,80f,300 
Sundry assets : ° : ° ‘ ; : : ‘ : ; 1,556,755 
107,672,458 


Liabilities. 


Capital and reserve ‘ ; , ; ; " . 47,500,000 
Reserve for doubtful debts. ‘ . ; ° ‘ : ‘ : 43,290 
Notes in circulation : ‘ , . ‘ . , , . : 70,753,994 
Amount due on clearing and current accounts , ; , ° ° 25,247,291 
Deposits (not bearing interest) ° . ‘ . , : , ; 15,994 
Sundry liabilities . ° ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ . 601,244 
Amounts paid on the new Reichsbank shares : ; ‘ , : 2,021,817 


Net profits for 1900 1,488,828 





£107,672,458 


To make the position of the Imperial Bank and the 
extreme fluidity of its assets clear, we reproduce here the 
balance-sheet for December 31, 1901, having first deducted 
from both sides the amount of its own notes, held by the 
bank and not in circulation, which are included in the 
ordinary published statement. This arrangement of the 
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figures thus shows the amount of the actual issue in the 
hands of the public, which has to be obtained from the 
published statement by deducting the notes held by the bank 
from those stated to be created—that is, “notes written on.” 
It will be seen that, while the liabilities to the public on notes 
and clearing and current accounts are about £96,000,000, 
the amount held in specie is, roughly, £ 36,500,000, and bills, 
all due within short periods, £55,500,000— £ 92,000,000 in 
all. The loans generally for short periods are £7,000,000. 
The position is a very strong one for a bank to hold in the 
event of any pressure on it in times of difficulty. 


A great deal of space is devoted in the volume published 
by the Reichsbank to the question of the hindrance given 
to their desire to raise the rate of discount, and thus to 
impede the export of gold—when such an export was 
threatened—by the action of the private note-issuing banks 
in keeping their rate below the Bank rate. They are now 
prohibited from doing this, except under some not very 
important circumstances, by the Bank Law of 1899. The 
circumstances of business in Berlin differ so widely from 
those prevailing in London, that it appears difficult for us to 
attempt to judge whether the effect of the alteration of the 
law will be sufficient to restrain the private note-issuing 
banks from putting an impediment in the way of the Reichs- 
bank, or whether their opposition altogether is really serious. 
It must be remembered that, besides the private note-issuing 
banks, there are many powerful banks in Germany. It is 
not proposed apparently to put any restraint on these. The 
alteration in the Bank Law may have the effect of causing 
the private issuing banks to give up their issues. This is a 
matter to be regretted. The power of issuing notes under 
proper conditions is a great advantage, both to the public of a 
country and to the local banks, who can give assistance to its 
trade and industry in ways which are not open to a large 
centralised bank, and those who desire the prosperity of 
Germany will regret to see the issues of the private note 
banks brought to an end. 
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THE MINT AND ITS WORK. 
II. 


“SH EFORE proceeding to follow the bullion thus imported 
4 through the various stages of mintage, it might be well 
to give a little attention to the organisation of this 
important institution. Although, as we have hinted, 
it can trace its origin to the misty regions of history, 
the present constitution of our Mint is of very recent date. The 
arrangements for its management and control are set down in the 
Coinage Act of 1870, which was drawn up by the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Under this Act the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
became ex officio Master of the Mint, and its practical administration 
was entrusted to the Deputy Master. At the same time the working 
of the Mint was grouped into three departments, known as the Mint 
office, the operative department and the assay department, the 
heads of all three departments naturally reporting to the Deputy 
Master. The first Deputy Master under the new order of 
things was the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, who subsequently became 
Sir Charles Fremantle. Having been Deputy Master from 1868, the 
Coinage Act of 1870 only rendered his position more important, and 
added to its powers. To his lot fell the task of completely reorgan- 
ising the working of the Mint, and the signal services he rendered to 
the country in this respect were referred to in a Treasury letter, 
addressed to him on his retirement in September, 1894, and published 
in the annual report of that year. Besides the work of internal 
reorganisation, Sir Charles commenced with eminent success the 
restoration of the gold coinage, and also had to represent the Govern- 
ment at the important monetary conferences held abroad during his 
term of office. To him succeeded, in September, 1894, Mr. Horace 
Seymour, who in his long career in the public service must have 
been brought into close relations with many matters of policy 
relating to the Mint. Entering the Treasury in 1867, he served 
as private secretary to several Parliamentary heads of departments 
until 1873, when he became private secretary to the Right Hon. 
R. Lowe. Further appointments of the same character were held 
subsequently, but his most important work in this capacity must 
have been conducted during his private secretaryship to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minister, between 1880 and 1885. 
In the latter year he was appointed a Commissioner of Customs, 
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and became deputy chairman of the board in 1890, a post which 
he held until his appointment as Deputy Master of the Mint. 
Mr. Seymour is also a Public Works Loan Commissioner. His portrait 
on the preceding page is of special interest, as it is obtained from a 
metallic p/ague, recently designed by Mr. de Saulles, the engraver to 
the Mint, and exhibited by him at the Royal Academy. From his 
earlier experience Mr. Seymour must have had an intimate know- 
ledge of much of the exterior work of the Mint, and since his 
appointment he has carried on the work of improvement in organ- 
isation and equipment. Under his control the introduction of 








BULLION BEING WEIGHED. 


electricity into the working of the Mint has been gradually 
effected, and besides lighting the whole of the works, many of the 
machines are now driven by this means. Two of the working depart- 
ments have been entirely reconstructed, and greater reforms are 
probable in the future as the work thrown upon the Mint steadily 
grows in volume from year to year. All this has been done at a 
time when the Mint has been exceptionally busy owing to the 
restoration and changes in the coinage, the increasing demand of the 
VOL. LXXIII, 29 
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country for new coins, and the enormous expansion in the require- 
ments of the Government for military medals. The operative 
department, which covers al] the mechanical sections of the Mint’s 
work, has Mr. Rigg as its efficient superintendent, whilst the assay 
department is presided over by Sir William Roberts-Austen, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., who has the reputation of being one of the first authorities 
on metallurgical chemistry in the United Kingdom. The Mint 
office is responsible for the clerical work of the institution, and also 
is the department which receives bullion from outside, and delivers 
coin to the banks and Colonial authorities, its records in this respect 
serving as a check on the practical working of the other two depart- 
ments. Of this office Mr. A. J. Pope is the chief clerk, and his 
unfailing courtesy and helpfulness in matters of public interest is but 
typical of the general desire to impart information, which charac- 
terises the staff of the Mint in a special degree. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the management of this busy 
centre of industry, we will now proceed to describe the manner in 
which the actual process of coinage is carried on at the present day. 
Immediately upon the arrival of bullion at the Mint office, it is 
weighed, as shown in the plate on the preceding page, and then 
assayed, particular care being taken in these operations, as the whole 
of the subsequent check weighings and assayings in the various 
departments must coincide in the end with the record of this office. 
Greater attention is of course paid to gold, as the remedy of fineness 
for gold coin is now fixed at two parts per 1,000. Remedy is used 
here in a sense which is almost obsolete, and it really means a margin 
within which a mint-master may work, the term being, perhaps, 
better expressed by the French equivalent of tolerance. In ancient 
days the “ moneyers ” were held personally responsible for the proper 
weight and fineness of the coins produced, and the Mint remedies 
(which were much larger in the old days) were statutory allowances, 
which served to protect the mint-masters from the exceedingly 
painful penalties which were not infrequently meted out to them if 
the coinage proved to be faulty. 

Nowadays the responsible officials are not liable to such penalties, 
but the necessity for maintaining the standard of fineness is all the 
greater, owing to the enormous quantities of coins which are turned 
out annually from the Mint. To give some idea of the importance 
of this matter, we might mention that the variation of 4 of a millieme 
(or yyh00) above or below the standard of fineness, causes a gain 
or loss of £100 in every million sterling of gold. Since 1660 the 
standard for gold has been 916°66 parts in a 1,000, and the remedy 
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implies that if the amount of precious metal in gold coin varies from 
914'6 to 918°6 parts in a 1,000, they are of legal value; but so much 
care is now exercised at the Mint, that the coins seldom fall below 
916°3 or rise above 917°0, whilst the mean composition of many 
millions is often the precise legal standard of 916°66. In order to 
obtain such excellent results, excessive care has to be taken in regard 
to the fineness of the gold, and the work of the Mint authorities in 
this respect is greatly assisted by the fact that use and custom has 
brought down the delivery of gold at the Mint to one channel. 

Technically speaking, any possessor of gold in this country has 
the right to tender it to the Mint and have it coined on his behalf at 
a rate which will return to him sovereigns to the value of £3. 17s. 10%d. 
per ounce. As a matter of fact, this right is never exercised by 
private individuals, and all the gold arriving at the Mint first passes 
through the Bank of England. By the Bank Act of 1844 the latter 
* institution is compelled to buy standard gold tendered to it at 
£3. 17s. 9d. per ounce, the difference of 1%d. per ounce representing 
the loss in interest which a possessor of gold would have to face 
between the time he tendered his gold to the Mint and received back 
minted coins. In practice, the delay which the private tenderer of 
gold might have to submit to would cause a loss in interest far in 
excess of the sum represented by 1%d. per ounce, for, according to 
the Coinage Act, preference has to be given to the person tendering 
in order of priority. Hence, if the Bank of England had asked the 
Mint to coin two or three millions in gold, the private tenderer coming 
next would have to wait until the completion of this coinage. 
To risk such a chance would not be advisable, and, accordingly, 
the whole of the gold used by the Mint comes from the Bank of 
England. In no sense can the public interest be considered to be 
injured by this monopoly, for more often than not bar gold can be 
sold in the open market at a higher price than that obtainable at the 
Bank of England, and therefore, relatively speaking, at the Mint. 
Indeed, at the moment of writing, the demand for gold on foreign 
account is so keen, that owners of standard gold are able to obtain a 
slightly higher price for the metal than the Mint quotation of 
£3. 178. 10%d. per ounce. 

But whilst no injury can be said to have resulted to the public 
from the growth of this monopoly, the fact that the consignments of 
gold all come from one quarter must greatly assist the Mint 
authorities in the maintenance of the quality of the metal employed 
in coinage. The gold bullion produced by a mine is in no sense of 
the word the gold required by a Mint, for it contains all kinds 
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of deleterious substances, which often are extremely difficult to 
eliminate. The metal thus sent home from the mines has there- 
fore to go through a careful process of refinement, and, so far 
as the gold tendered to the Mint is concerned, the effective- 
ness of this operation is guaranteed by the Bank of England 
through the certificates of their assayers. The Mint has thus a 
responsible’ body to deal with should any question arise later on as 
to the nature of the gold supplied. For not only is it necessary to 
refine the metal to a high degree, but the modicum of foreign matter 
left in the ingots must not contain certain deleterious substances 
which may produce brittleness or other defects in the gold during 
its working, and thus lead to the production of a greater number of 
imperfect coins. The extensive employment of the cyanide process 
at many goldfields in the world had, for a time, the result of leaving 
extremely small quantities of base metal in the gold bullion 
turned out by certain of the refineries. No doubt these minute 
particles were not recognised by the refiners who treated the gold, 
but the Mint authorities found that these bars produced gold of a 
brittle nature, and, thanks to representations on the point, the greater 
care since exercised by the refineries has rendered gold from the 
cyanide vats Jess troublesome. Another difficulty of a somewhat 
similar character was experienced through the presence, in certain 
bars, of minute quantities of the scarce metal known as iridium. 
This has proved to be a more troublesome problem than that of the 
cyanided gold, for dealers in bullion assert that iridium may be found 
in one part of a bar and not in another, so that an assayer may easily 
miss the objectionable metal. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it can be easily understood how 
responsible a part the assaying department of the Mint plays in its 
operations. Other assays, besides those upon the entrance of bullion, 
have to be made, and the work thrown upon this department can be 
gauged to some extent by the statement that in 1900 no less than 
57,178 assays were made. The number was somewhat increased by 
the work in connection with the preparation of the trial plates. 
These trial plates represent the plates of gold and silver which are 
retained for comparing the fineness of the coins produced. At the 
annual ceremony, known as the “ Trial of the Pyx,” pieces are cut 
off these trial plates, and the metal produced from the melting of 
certain coins is compared with these pieces. In this way these trial 
plates represent the standard of fineness for our monetary currency, 
and in 1898 it became necessary to prepare new plates. So great 
was the care and detail employed in this work that, although com- 
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menced in 1898, it was not until 1900 that the work was completed, 
but the assay department then had the satisfaction of producing a 
fine gold plate, purer by yo@payoths than the old plate, and, upon 
high authority, may be considered to be the purest gold in the 
world. So regular, too, was the composition of the plates, that cuts 
taken from all parts of the standard trial plates showed that the 
mean variation from the standard was ss4y,5th part of the mass. 

After this long digression, we may come back to our original 
subject by stating that the Mint assay upon entrance of the bullion, 
besides checking the trade assay, affords the basis for calculating the 
amount of copper, the alloying metal, which must be added to gold 
or silver in order to produce the standard prescribed by law. The 
refined gold delivered by the Bank of England to the Mint is 
usually about the region of 997 in a thousand parts, ranging in the 
ordinary course from 995 to 999; but the Mint at times has received 
gold of as low a grade as goo. In the latter case, however, we may 
be sure that the ingots so produced have been obtained from the 
melting of foreign coins, American eagles and French napoleons 
being minted at this ratio. Such bullion, of course, is not likely to 
contain deleterious particles as the Mint authorities of the respective 
countries would have eliminated them in the first place. Carried out 
upon these conditions, the mintage of gold is conducted at a loss to 
the country, but, as is well known, the coinage of silver and copper 
is extremely profitable, and quite effaces the loss so sustained. The 
metals required for the silver and bronze coinage are bought directly 
by the Mint in the open market. Silver is usually delivered to it at 
a fineness of 998 or 999 in a thousand, and in the melting-room the 
copper is added to bring it down to the standard of 925. The 
bronze coins consist of an alloy of 95 per cent. copper, 4 per cent. 
tin, and 1 per cent. zinc. During the calendar year 1900 the Mint 
obtained a profit from the bronze and silver coinage of no less 
than £1,103,406, which, after making certain deductions and meeting 
working expenses, allowed of the sum of £1,050,079 being handed 
over to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Upon receipt of assurance from the assay department that the 
ingots of bullion agree with the trade assay, they are ready to leave 
the Mint Office, and when needed are transferred upon trollies, 
similar to that depicted upon page 209 of the February number, 
through the back exit of the main building into the operative 
quadrangle at the rear. The left-hand side of this quadrangle is 
formed by the melting-house, into which department the ingots are 
at once conveyed, Entering by a door in the centre of this modest 
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looking building, it will be found that the gold melting-room lies 
on the right, and the silver and bronze melting-room on the left. 
In the centre is the office and strong rooms, together with the 
weighing machines, for all the metals dealt with have to be weighed 
carefully upon entrance, and the bars resulting from the work of this 
department are again weighed upon departure. 

Turning to the gold-melting room, if work is proceeding at the 
time, the scene in the accompanying engraving may be witnessed :— 





THE. GOLD-MELTING Room. 


The apartment, which is of course flagged with stone, reminds 
one somewhat of the huge kitchen of some baronial hall, the arched 
recess shown in our sketch containing four furnaces. On the right- 
hand side can be seen the springing of another arched recess 
containing a similar range of furnaces, but the two sets are seldom, 
if ever, at work. Gold, with an amount of alloy which will produce 
the standard of fineness, to the weight of about 1,200 ozs., are put into 
a crucible and heated in one of the furnaces to a molten state, when 
it is stirred with a fireclay rod having a flattened end. The surface of 
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the molten metal is covered with charcoal to prevent oxidisation of 
the copper, and at the proper moment the red-hot crucible is drawn 
from the furnace by means of long tongs and carried to the centre of 
the room, where it is hitched on to a chain hanging from the roof, so 
as to afford support during the careful work of pouring the molten 
mass into the proper moulds. These moulds resemble nothing so 
much as a series of short flattened organ pipes, all of the same size, 
braced into a carriage upon wheels. The moulds, which have been 
previously oiled inside, are already in position, and the crucible is 
carefully tilted so as to permit the fluid metal to enter the appointed 
receptacles with the slightest amount of splashing, one of the 
assistants playing a gas jet, supplied by a flexible tube over the 
openings of the moulds, in order to further minimise the chance of 
oxidisation. 

Much the same process is pursued in the silver and copper- 
melting room, but as the weights to be lifted are much heavier, the 
apparatus employed is of a more complex character. About 3 cwt. 
of copper, or 5,400 ozs. of silver, are put into one pot at a melting 
in this room, and, until a few years back, the transfer of the pots from 
the furnaces to the position to pour the metal into the moulds was 
managed by an ordinary fixed crane operating from the centre of the 
room. The dangers and inconveniences of working under these 
conditions were so great that the authorities recently put up an 
electric travelling crane, which simplifies the work to a considerable 
extent. Running upon rails placed overhead, this crane can move 
in three directions, and when the molten mass of metal in one of the 
huge pots is deemed ready for treatment, a man simply turns one of 
three discs in the simple pillar-box arrangement which controls the 
crane, and the ingenious machine, like a thing of life, glides noise- 
lessly overhead, At the right moment, the apparatus to grip the 
pot, looking like a huge thumb and index finger, descends into the 
furnace, and automatically seizes the pot, which is then quickly 
raised aloft and transported to an admirably constructed cradle, 
which not only permits of the crucible being tilted to the proper 
angle for pouring, but allows the heavy mass to be turned just in the 
direction needed to fill the moulds, which in this room are mounted 
on a carriage running on rails. The working of the cradle is 
managed by two men, one of whom works the handle controlling the 
tilting of the pot, and the other the handle controlling the moving 
of the mould carriage, and the process of taking a pot from the 
furnace and emptying it into the moulds does not take much more 
time than the description. 
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following table will show :— 









Gop. = poy 
Sovereigns. . . 224 : 13 
Half-sovereigns. : 22 ‘ 13 

: SILVER. 
Half-crowns . , ; 24 . 24 
Florins . , . : 24 ‘ 2} 
Crowns and shillings . 20} ‘ 1f 
Sixpences ; : . 24 ° 13 
Threepennies R ; 24 . 1} 

BRONZE. 

All coins : 18 : 4 






behalf of the Colonies. 






ROLLING MILLS AT WorK. 









Thickness. 






The bars thus cast vary in size according to the coins to be 
produced, but the chief variation is in regard to breadth, as the 
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Into one of these denominations the various Colonial coins fall, 
so that similar bars are produced when mintage is proceeding on 





Before leaving the melting-house the bars are trimmed with a 
circular file, and the ends are cut off in order to get rid of the bubble 
of air which forms at these parts and which, if left, would multiply 
the number of “dumb” pieces, #.¢., pieces which do not ring true. 
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At this stage the bars have all the appearance of mere common 
products of the foundry, and after being carefully weighed are 
transferred, usually in batches of sixty, to the rolling rooms. Upon 
the exactitude of the work done at this point all the nicety of 
latter-day ingenuity is expended, for if the bars can be rolled into 
strips, known as fillets, which are absolutely uniform in thickness, 
the chief constituent towards uniformity of weight has been attained. 
There are two rolling rooms, in one of which gold is treated, and in 
the other silver and bronze. The rolling mills used are some- 
thing like shortened examples of the homely clothes wringer, and 
good examples are shown in the plate on the foregoing page. 


The rollers consist of chilled cast iron, measuring, according to 
the size of the machines, 14 inches, 12 inches, 10 inches or 8 inches 
in diameter. Through these various rolling mills the gold bars 
have to pass about thirty-one times if they are to be used for 
sovereigns, and thirty-three times if for half-sovereigns, whilst silver 
bars usually go through twenty-four or twenty-five times. Should 
the metal show signs of brittleness, it is passed through more 
frequently, being subjected to what are known as “light pinches,” 
The effect of this rolling is very striking to the observer. The bars 
come in from the melting-house with that dull look common to the 
products of the foundry, and if examined, will be found to have a 
rough and somewhat uneven surface. A workman seizes one of 
these bars, and drives it between the rolls of the heaviest mill. 
The bar passes through and comes out a shining riband of metal. 
Four turns of the screw reduces the distance between the rolls, 
and this metallic band is passed through again and again, until eight 
passages have been made, when, if the thickness of the riband agrees 
with the necessary gauge, it is passed on to a smaller rolling mill. 
By that time the 22-inch bar has become a riband of metal, or, 
technically speaking, a fillet, which is well-nigh the height of an 
ordinary sized man, and subsequent rollings lengthen these fillets 
still further, so that for small coins they have to be divided in half, 
in order to be more easily handled. The rolling has often the effect 
of hardening the metal to a point which is not good for mintage 
purposes, and in such cases the fillets have to be annealed by being 
packed in a rolling carriage, and thrust into a simple reverberatory 
furnace, which allows the flames to play around them. This process 
of annealing does not usually have to be applied to sovereigns, but 
is always done to half-sovereigns, whilst some of the smaller silver 


coins are annealed more than once. 
R. B. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF SOME RECENT BANK 
REPORTS. 


London City and Midland ; National Provincial Bank of England ; 
: and Union Bank of Australia. 


LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND. 


T is impossible to deal even with the recent history of 
this institution without referring to its capacity to 
absorb and assimilate other banks. In the survey of 
the period of six years, which we lay down as our 
rule in these comparisons, the deposits and current 

accounts of the London City and Midland Bank have risen 

from 15? millions to nearly 44#, and such growth in banking business 

could only be explained in this country by amalgamation. For a 

long series of years this bank may be considered to have been one 

of the most prominent amongst the group of amalgamating institu- 
tions, although there are indications that this side of its activity will 
be less prominent in the future. So far as we can gather, the present 
business represents the absorption of twenty-three separate banks, 
some of which, however, were rather small. Originally known as 
the Birmingham and Midland Bank, its first important operation in 
this respect was the securing of the control of the Union Bank of 
Birmingham, but the active period of expansion did not commence 
until 1889, when five provincial banks were absorbed in that and the 
succeeding year. By that time the Birmingham and Midland had 
become known as a factor to be dealt with, and no surprise was 
expressed when, in 1891, an entrance was obtained into London by 
the acquisition of the business of the Central of London Bank, 
which possessed a fair number of branches. Further amalgamations 
occurred in succeeding years, but the great period of expansion 

must be said to have commenced with the year 1897. 

Since that time no less than nine banks have been absorbed— 
the Channel Islands Bank, the Huddersfield Banking Company, the 
North-Western Bank, the Oldham Joint Stock Bank, the City Bank 
(London), the City of Birmingham, the Leicestershire Banking 
Company, the Sheffield Union, and the Yorkshire Banking Com- 
pany. One or two of these banks were small, but the majority were 
institutions of fair size, whilst the City Bank held about £8,000,000 
of deposit and current accounts. The absorption of the latter bank 
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caused the then London and Midland to assume its present title, and 
at the same time gave the institution the full cachet attaching to a 
great London bank. Previously it had been looked upon as a 
vigorous town and country bank, its provincial character being 
evinced by the fact that until then meetings were held in rotation at 
London and Birmingham. 

The absorptions in these six years added one hundred and 
nineteen branches to the Lank, and raised the paid-up capital from 
$1,054,625 to £3,000,000, whilst the reserve rose still more vigorously 
from £750,000 to £3,0c0,000. The movements in these items are 
significant witnesses of one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of the bank, and after every allowance for the fact that some 
of the absorptions were partly effected through the medium of cash 
payments, we should imagine that the rise in these items does not 
represent the full increase in the strength of the institution. An 
amalgamation affords a splendid opportunity for a thorough overhaul 
of the business of the absorbed bank, and without question the 
inquisitorial principle was applied severely on these occasions, for, 
from our own calculations, we should imagine that the operations 
have led to the creation of an inner reserve of some importance, 
quite apart from the great addition to the reserve. 

The movements in the principal items of the balance-sheet 
during the past six years, together with a comparison of the profits 
of those years, are set forth in the following table :— 
































ene Garret Acceptances. Cash. ~~ em ont Net profit./Div. to Reserve 
31. 
£ £ £ £ ra £ y 4 £ 

1896 | 15,757,414] 180,918 | 2,297,036 | 1,667,126 | 8,669,645 | 209,698 |16 | 30,000 
1897 | 21,725,004] 572,298 | 3,174,171 | 2,758,944 | 11,566,699 | 298,387 | 17 | 20,000 
1898 | 31,887,932 | 2,334.426 | 4,967,714 | 3,592,701 | 16,408,997 | 455,626 | 18 | 70,000 
1899 | 33,818,042 | 2,070,543 | 5,570,509 | 3,762,383 | 18,277,848) 530,575 |18 | 75,000 
1900 | 37,844,949 | 1,920,406 | 6,996,216 | 4,118,627 | 19,773,977 | 568,646 | 18}| 95,000 
1901 | 44,730,378| 1,989,243 | 8,709,123 | 4,461,794 | 23,214,551 | 610,488 | 18}| 95,000 





Although much of the growth shown 
amalgamations, it must not be forgotten 


above is the direct result of 
that there has been a con- 





siderable amount of natural progress. For instance, the bank secured 
one hundred and nineteen new branches by absorption, yet the number 
of its branches has risen by one hundred and eighty-one in the six 
years, so that the opening of new offices must have been upon a fair 


30° 
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scale. Then a rough calculation would put the deposit and current 
accounts of the banks absorbed in the six years at 254 millions, 
whereas the growth in that item during that period has been no less 
than 28? millions. To all appearances, therefore, there has been 
expansion in every form, a feature which usually accompanies 
judicious kanking amalgamations, as these tend to draw new business 
to the enlarged institution through the greater importance attaching 
to its operations and offices. Turning now to the separate items 
set forth above, it is a noteworthy feature that as the bank practically 
does not act as agent for other banks, its deposit and current 
accounts represent virtually its own business, and no doubt its deep- 
rooted connection with the provinces causes deposits to be more 
prominent in that item than is the case with large banks in London. 
We should imagine that the acceptance business has not been 
encouraged, for the total stands at less than two millions, although 
the City Bank alone accounted for more than that total before 
its absorption in 1898. The holding of cash appears to have grown 
at a greater rate than the liabilities to customers, but it would 
appear that the total shown last December was unusually large, 
and must not be considered the customary level. Of late years, 
we believe, the bank has entered more freely into the London 
bill market, but even now the greater part of its bills discounted 
must represent the lucrative business of this character which flows to 
it from the manufacturing districts of the North. Little can be said 
by an outsider regarding the item of loans and advances, but it 
should be remembered that its large connections with provincial 
trade should signify that the growth in this item does not tend to 
increase the current accounts held by the bank in the same way as 
similar business carried on by purely London banks. Profits have 
risen steadily, so that the bank in the time has raised its dividends 
from 16 to 18% per cent., and placed substantial sums to accumula- 
tions. The amounts set aside specifically to accumulations in the 
reports have only been used to write down buildings, etc., but the main 
accumulation has been in the balance forward, which has risen from 
£40,213 to £259,363 in the period of six years. The sum of 
41,113,127, at which the premises stand in the balance-sheet, appears 
large, but it should be remembered that it represents offices, including 
branches and agencies, numbering 425 in all, and at the meeting it 
was stated that quite a million of the amount was represented by 


freeholds. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


This institution has so long been of great size that one is apt to 


pass the fact unnoticed that it steadily grows in strength and import- 
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ance. At the same time, the course of its affairs have become so 
intertwined with the commercial activity of the country generally, 
that its figures are bound to reflect in some degree the rise and fall in 
the volume of general trade. Accordingly it is not surprising to find, 
for instance, that the total of the deposit and current accounts held 
at the end of last year was slightly smaller than that shown at the 
end of 1900. The movement was simply a witness to the great part 
played by this bank in the operations of the nation. The best 
manner of computing the progress of a great bank like this, however, 
is not to watch its movements year by year, but to take them in 
stated periods, say, of five years each. If this is done, a steady and 
considerable growth is seen, which, to a certain extent, is concealed 
by the moderate movements shown from year to year. In order to 
clearly demonstrate this fact, we supply the following table, covering 
the rise in the deposit and current accounts for the last thirty 


years :— 
Deposit and Current Accounts. 


December 31st, 1871 , . . - £175401,191 
December 31st, 1876 , : , . 26,848,277 
December 31st, 1881 : ; : . 30,871,216 
December 31st, 1886 : ; . » 34,247,737 
December 31st, 1891 ‘ . ; - 40,822,274 
December 31st, 1896 . , ° - 46,788,046 
December 31st, 1901 ‘ ; . » 50,640,016 


Even after studying the figures set forth in the table above, it is 
difficult to imagine that at one time the National Provincial Bank 
was somewhat of a struggler amongst the banks of the old days, and 
that, as the chairman reminded the shareholders at the meeting in 
January, 1901, the bank, in the year after the accession of Her late 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, paid a dividend of only 5 per cent. upon 
its paid-up capital. Times have changed since then, and yet the 
bank has not, in the ordinary sense of the word, been an amalga- 
mating bank. The only instance of such an absorption in the past 
six years was in 1899, when the County of Stafford Bank was 
absorbed, and on that occasion the directors stated that it had been 
many years since the bank had absorbed another institution. The 
main portion of the growth has therefore come from the development 
of the business of the bank through ordinary channels, and the 
directors have never failed to ignore the importance of new branches. 
Progress in this direction, however, has been upon conservative 
lines, and in the six years under review the bank added 34 offices 
to its number, of which only I was due to amalgamation. The 
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offices at present number about 258, but some 60 of these are 
merely agencies managed from neighbouring branches, and are open 
only certain days of the week. Ifthe branches are taken into con- 
sideration, we find their number is 198, and the increase in the six 
years in their case has been 25, and it is a significant feature that 
out of this number no less than 8 represent new branches opened 
in the suburbs of London. As the bank now stands, it has a head 
office in the City, with a huge business attached, and 17 London 
branches, mostly in the ring just outside the City boundaries. In 
the provinces its greatest strength lies in Wales and the West of 
England, where the great majority of its branches are situate, but 
it has also numerous and important offices in many leading 
manufacturing towns in the North, especially Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle and Sunderland. The prominent items in 
the balance-sheets of the last six years are set forth in the following 
table: 















Year Deposit Loans, Placed 
an Advances, Net . to 
F conga Current Acceptances. Cash. Investments.| “and Bills Profit. Div. Reserve, 
Accounts. Discounted. etc. 























& & & & & & 
1896 | 46,788,046] 551,771 | 5,749,451 | 16,387,249 | 25,195,053 | 613,012] 19 | 30,000 
1897 | 48,810,856] 563,997 | 6,559,140 | 16,731,314 | 25,709,147 | 647,641 | 20 | 45,000 
1898 | 49,286,351 | 410,559 | 6,196,162 | 16,226,118 | 26,873,094 | 703,622 | 23*| 190,000 
1899 | 49,964,435] 497,872 | 6,349,512 | 16,495,971 | 27,855,345 | 760,938| 21 | 125,000 
1900 | 51,084,356] 485,802 | 7,397,926 | 16,253,506 | 28,099,302 | 697,487| 21 | 50,000 
§0,640,016| 407,261 | 7,560,738 | 16,308,091 | 27,414,471 | 640,151} 20 | 40,000 








































* Special bonus on account of change in payment of dividend. 


We have already alluded to the subject of the rise in the total of 
the private deposits, and need only add now that the progress shown in 
this item is satisfactory, and less than £500,000 of the increase can 
be assigned to the inclusion of the figures of the County of Stafford 
Bank. Acceptances have tended to diminish simply because the 
bank has not been inclined to go beyond the confines of the British 
Empire for such business, and the tendency of late years has been 
for speedier methods of remittance to be adopted, especially with 
outlying countries, such as those in the East. The holding of cash 
has very materially improved of late years, so that the cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England represent about 15 per cent. of the 
deposit and current accounts, whereas some years ago the total used 
to fluctuate between 10 and 11 per cent. No doubt the alteration in 
this respect has been brought about partly by the increased importance 
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attached to holdings of cash by the general public, but changes in 
the general course of business also tend to encourage an increase in 
such holdings. So much of the business of the world is now 
conducted upon the principle of immediate transfers of cash, that 
large banking institutions have to be prepared to meet much heavier 
calls for cash than in former days, and then also the power and 
number of spending corporations, such as local authorities and 
municipal councils, have grown very much of late, and their opera- 
tions often involve large transfers of cash. The item of investments 
shows little change in the total, but from the description supplied in 
the report, it is certain that it consists almost wholly of securities 
ranking as “gilt-edged.” Bearing in mind the circumstances that 
much of them were purchased years ago, and that they have since 
been written down with a free hand, it is most probable that, despite 
the low market values now ruling for such securities, the National 
Provincial Bank has an inner reserve in this item of no mean 
importance, and at the same time the fact should not be lost sight of 
that, although the last two years have not been favourable for market 
valuations of such securities, their capacity to provide revenue has 
certainly not fallen off, and the swing of the pendulum which must 
follow the era of easy money rapidly approaching must tend to add 
materially to their value a short time hence. The increased resources 
of the bank, apart from the sum devoted to the holding of cash, has 
been employed in the shape of discounts, loans and advances, and the 
importance of this side of the bank’s business is reflected in the move- 
ments in the net profit. It is a well-known axiom that bankers as a 
rule make larger profits in a period ofa rising value for money than at 
a time when it is declining. Owing to this circumstance, the profits 
shown for the years 1899 and 1900 were the largest in the period 
under review, indeed, that for 1899 was the largest in the history of 
the bank. A higher dividend was certainly paid for the year 1898, 
but that arose from a change in the system of distributing the dividends, 
Previous to 1899 the annual report was not presented until May, and 
the distributions were made in the shape of two dividends and 
bonuses paid in January and July of each year. Each distribution 
consisted of a dividend paid out of the profits of the six months just 
ended, with a bonus added as a result of the balancing of the profits 
of the preceding half-year. Although this arrangement was eminently 
conservative, it was felt to be cumbersome and unnecessary in these 
latter days, and in 1899 it was arranged that the annual report 
should be issued in January of each year and the meeting held on the 
last Thursday in that month. The change allowed the profits of the 
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year to be distributed earlier, and the directors found themselves in 
the position of having the bonus usually held over until July upon 
their hands. This amounted to 6 per cent. of the capital, or 
%180,000, and they placed it to a suspense account, taking half of 
the sum to pay a special bonus of 3 per cent. in the following July, 
and adding the other half to the reserve. Apart from this special 
distribution, the bank has the honour of paying the largest sum in 
dividend amongst the banks of the Kingdom, and its attention of 
late years to the reserve has also been a prominent feature. At one 
time the board appeared to be content to allow the reserve fund to 
grow from additions from premiums, but in 1898 this policy was 
changed, and each year since then has seen a substantial addition 
to that fund from revenue, which, in the four years, has benefited to 
the extent of £300,000, and now stands at £2,300,000, or over 
75 per cent. of the paid-up capital, the whole of this large sum being 
invested in Consols, and not used in the business. At the same time, 
the balance forward has been raised from 453,996 to 496,848, and 
the item of premises has only risen 460,482 in the six years to 
4559,828. Considering that thirty-four offices have been opened in 
the period, the valuation of the premises must have been in reality 
reduced in the time, and it is probable that the actual value of the 
head office more than represents the total valuation of the premises 
as set down in the balance-sheet, so that the remainder of the 
premises which are usually freehold are quite ignored. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


The combination of financial trouble and long drawn-out drought 
which characterises the history of our Australasian colonies during the 
past six years, does not offer a favourable field for comparison. If, 
however, the figures of this bank in the past six years are carefully 
studied, it will be noted that there has been first a dip downward and 
then a steady movement upwards in its affairs. In the last year 
or two special circumstances have tended to confuse the general 
character of this move, which, however, is best ascertained by a 
study of the totals set forth as net profit. So great was the depression 
at one time prevailing in the business world of Australia, that just 
previous to the period now being reviewed, the directors of this bank, 
in February, 1896, as a matter of fact, determined to withdraw 
$250,000 from the then reserve of £1,000,000, and to place this 
sum to a special contingent reserve against doubtful debts. At the 
time this operation was effected, the Board expressed its opinion 
that it represented rather a desire to guard against improbable 
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eventualities than from any belief that the sum would actually be 
needed. Their view on this point has been justified, for already 
the bank has returned out of profits half the sum so withdrawn, 
thus raising the reserve to a total of £875,000. The results thus 
obtained must be considered exceptionally favourable in view of 
the manner in which Australia has suffered from drought in the 
last few years, and the contraction in the activity in the West 
Australian mining market. A short analysis of the leading items 
in the reports for the six months ended August 31 in the past six 
years is contained in the subjoined table :— 








Half- . 

: Bills . Placed 
year Deposit Bill Loans, etc., Bills, N ; 
pies | aad Corvent! payable, |  Cmh- at London Loans, ete! profit, | Div. Reserve, 
3. , . 

& & & & & & % £ 

1896 | 17,135,462] 2,434,067 | 4,532,044 | 1,731,767 | 12,441,659] 58,837 | 5 | 10,000 
1897 | 15,313,824] 2,026,250 | 4,081,124 | 1,520,182 | 12,194,198] 37,436 | 5 
1898 | 14,435,717 | 1,975,958 | 3,422,856 | 1,772,876 | 11,850,721] 42,578 | 5 ~ 
1899 | 14,943,078 | 2,063,528 | 3,641,138 | 1,618,042 | 11,847,229] 48,514 | 6 — 
1900 | 15,226,186] 1,808,665 | 3,591,045 | 1,508,725 | 12,188,648] 79,825 | 7 | 25,000 
1901 | 14,678,803 | 2,222,659 | 3,166,358 | 1,838,458 | 12,284,116| 95,680 | 8 | 35,000 





























From these figures it will be noted that the deposit and current 
accounts have not yet returned to their old level, but at the last 
meeting the chairman spoke hopefully as to the future. Although 
he could not refer toa general break-up of the drought, he pointed 
out that the time is now at hand when relief is, in the ordinary 
course, expected. Wool had improved in value, and, excepting 
certain portions of New South Wales and Queensland, the present 
season was believed to be a favourable one for pastoralists. Business 
generally throughout Australasia might be described as sound and 
progressive, though, with so many important matters calling for 
settlement as a result of the recent federation of the colonies, some 
uncertainty and a state of expectation were natural features of the 
position. The item of bills payable, representing as it does so largely 
the activity of commercial transactions with Europe, has almost 
returned to its old level, and the volume of the bills discounted, 
loans, and advances at the end of August last, was larger than at 
any similar date since August, 1896. The growth of the net profit 
is most satisfactory, showing that the period of depression which 
followed the banking crisis has run its course. So great has been 
the improvement in this respect, that the directors on this occasion, 
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besides raising the dividend by 1 per cent., and releasing £25,000 
from the Contingent Fund and transferring it to reserve, were able 
to write £10,000 off the item of premises. By dint of this and 
other deductions, it will be found that, although the bank has raised 
the number of its offices in the time from 95 to 114, its item of 
premises has been reduced by about £22,000. 


—_— 
ee 





AUSTRALIAN REVENUE.—The revenue of New South Wales for January 
was £965,421, being an increase of £113,785, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month last year. The principal increases were in land revenue 
£25,007, and railways £23,667. The increase in revenue for the past seven 
months is £111,715.—The revenue of Western Australia for last month 
amounted to £331,925 against £263,282 in January, 1901. The Common- 
wealth collected £148,851 of the total, and the State £183,074, against 
£101,025 and £162,257 respectively collected in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year.—The Queensland Treasury returns for January show 
the revenue to have amounted to £229,100, as compared with £323,100 in 
January of last year. The expenditure amounted to £204,200. The excess 
of expenditure over revenue for the seven months which have expired of the 
financial year amounts to £24,700. 


THe Bank oF France.—The annual report of the Banque de France, as 
read at the last principal shareholders’ meeting dwells on the great competition 
created of late between the national bank and the private banking institutions. 
In former years, says the Paris correspondent of the Financial News, the 
Banque de France always boasted a more important bill account than the four 
great Paris establishments combined—viz., the Comptoir d’Escompte, the 
Crédit Lyonnais, the Société Générale, and the Crédit Industrielle—whereas 
nowadays the state of affairs is entirely changed. In 1887, for instance, the 
Banque de France dealt with commercial bills amounting to 1,414,000,000 f, 
and the four above-mentioned banks with bills amounting to only 451,000,000. 
On November 30, 1901, the fortefeuille of the bank contained bills for 
643,000,000f7,, as compared with 1,596,000,000f. of the other institutions. 
The Crédit Lyonnais alone had over 200,000,000f more in bills than 
France’s “Old Lady.” The truth is that the great Paris banks have gathered 
together within the last twenty years or so an enormous capital, which they 
must make productive ‘by hunting up, through their numerous agencies, all 
kind of commercial bills, and offering more favourable conditions than the 
State bank. The latter has, of course, a uniform discount rate for all bills, 
whether small or large. The governors of the bank, at this meeting, declared 
that they have under consideration various schemes to regain control of the 
former sphere of activity. 
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THE PART PLAYED BY BANKS IN COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


A LecTurRE DELIVERED AT THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


nY F. E. STEELE, FELLOW OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 


How International Commercial Payments are effected —Bills of Exchange, 
Bills of Lading, and Subsidiary Documents.—How our Exports are 
paid for.—(1) Purchase and Remittance of Bank Draft.—(2) Draft 
by Exporter on Consignee, negotiated through a Bank.—Untoward 
Contingencies ; Failure of Consignee; Mishap to Steamer, etc.—(3) 
Cash Discounts through a Bank.—(4) Telegraphic Transfers.—( 5) 
Payment through the instrumentality of Letters of Credit.—Incidental 
Services rendered by Banks. 





AAVING reviewed the causes which have combined to 
make and to maintain the position of London as the 
world’s financial centre, we have now to consider the 
part played by banks in this country’s foreign and 
colonial trade. Of course, all the ramifications of our 
external trade will not be dealt with. It would be impossible, even 
if it were desirable, to enumerate all the functions discharged by 
banks in facilitating international commerce. We shall have to 
confine ourselves to a few of the more important and typical of the 
services rendered. 


There are, you are well aware, two kinds of document chiefly in 
use in the financing of foreign and colonial dealings. The first and 
most important of these is the bill of exchange, and the second is 
the bill of lading. Without these it is difficult to see how the export 
and import trade of the country could be carried on, or how it could 
possibly be financed. Now I promised to be very elementary in 
these lectures, but I do not propose, in addressing a business 
audience in the City of London, to be so elementary as to explain 
the nature and functions of a bill of exchange or of a bill of 
lading. It will suffice to remind you that these two documents, 
together with a third and subsidiary document, a marine insurance 
policy or certificate, play a most important part in the payment 
of international trade indebtedness. The way in which I propose 
to deal with the subject is not to theorise at all, but to give a few 
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actual and concrete examples of how our external trade is conducted 
so far as the payment for goods is concerned. Our foreign and 
colonial trade is, as you know, divided into two great branches: 
export and import. I propose to begin by going into the question 
of how the export trade of this country is financed; of the way in 
which foreign or colonial buyers of British goods manage to effect 
payment. “If we are to be practical, it will be advisable to take a 
particular class of goods, though you will find that whatever class we 
take, the processes will be on very much the same lines. Let us 
take, for our purpose, the case of, say, woollen goods exported from 
this country to Australia. Here is a merchant in Melbourne who 
has imported British cloth, and who wants to pay for it. How is he 
to do this? The simplest way for the colonial buyer to pay for the 
goods which he is purchasing is to go to a banker in his own district, 
purchase a draft on that banker’s London house or agent, and remit 
the draft to London. If he purchases a sight draft he will probably 
have to pay some small commission to the bank for the accommo- 
dation. If, as more usually happens, it is a draft at so many days’ 
sight, he may be able to purchase it for its face value. The reason 
for this is obvious. It is because, in the second case, the bank gets 
the use of the money for the longer period. 


I begin with the process of buying a bank bill, not because 
it is the most frequent way of settling debts, but because it is 
the simplest. There are, so far as the banker is concerned, 
no shipping documents involved, and there is little trouble to 
either party. A method much more frequently adopted is for the 
exporter in London to draw upon the importer in the colonies or 
‘abroad. As this is a very frequent way of settling indebtedness, | 
will ask you to follow the transaction through. We will presume that 
you are the exporter; that you send one invoice direct to the 
purchaser; and that you then send to the London office of the 
Australian bank the bill of exchange in triplicate. Attached to 
that bill of exchange you send further copies of the invoice for 
the goods. Also attached to the bill of exchange you send a 
complete set of the bills of lading. You further attach to the bill- 
the insurance policy in duplicate. In other words, the transaction 
is effected by means of a documentary bill. All the before-mentioned 
documents are sent to the London office of the Colonial bank, and 
you instruct that office to request its Melbourne office to hand to the 
importer, on acceptance (or otherwise, according to circumstances), 
the various documents which are attached to the bill of exchange. 
The man who is to receive the goods will be entitled, later on, on 
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accepting the bill, to the documents, and these will enable him to 
get from the ship the goods which the bill represents. The goods 
are now on their way to Australia, and the bill and documents are 
also on their way from the London office of the bank to the Australian 
office. What happens on the other side? The Australian bank 
presents the bill to the drawee (the purchaser; the consignee) for 
acceptance, and—if so instructed—hands him the shipping documents 
against his acceptance, to enable him to obtain possession of the 
goods. The bank holds the accepted bill for the necessary period, 
say three months, and at maturity presents it to the importer for 
payment. If it is paid, the proceeds are remitted to the London 
seller in due course and the transaction is closed. 

This is what happens if all goes well, but of course things do not 
always go well. Several untoward contingencies may occur. Sup- 
pose, for example, the purchaser becomes bankrupt before the goods 
get into his possession. In this case several courses are open 
for adoption. The banker might, for instance, hold the goods, get 
them insured against fire, etc., and warehoused (of course in bond, 
to avoid paying the duty) for the benefit of the shipper, whose 
telegraphic instructions he would await. The shipper in his reply 
might instruct the bank to get the goods sold, or to send them back ; 
or he might elect to tell the bank to give possession of the goods to 
a third person. It will thus be seen that the mediation of the bank 
gives the merchant an almost gratuitous representation on the other 
side of the world. There are other contingencies. The ship may 
sink, or part of the cargo may have to be thrown overboard in order 
to save the remainder. If we were to go into these very interesting 
questions it would take us somewhat far afield. We should have to 
talk about what Lloyds does, and about general average ; matters 
which must be familiar to many of you in business, and also to those 
of you who attended Col. Hozier’s recent lectures on Lloyds in 
connection with this Chamber. I think it is better to ignore these 
contingencies at the present stage, and simply to keep to the normal 
cases. 

Returning from this digression, let us consider a variation of the 
last-mentioned method of effecting payment. Here is a case where 
a customer on the other side of the world wants the best possible 
cash terms. You, the exporter, agree to allow him a certain discount 
for cash. How is he, on the other side of the world, to effect a cash 
payment? Here, again, the banker fills the gap. The exporter 
here draws on the purchaser on the other side as before, and the 
London office of the Colonial bank, acting, of course, under instruc- 
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tions from the other side, pays the exporter cash for his bill, less the 
agreed cash discount. 

There is a further variation of the cash payment system—the 
method of payment by telegraphic transfer. This may happen in 
the following way. The seller on this side can have the goods 
shipped. He can telegraph this fact to his agent at the port of 
destination. He can receive, by wire, particulars as to the state 
of the market on the other side, and, if conditions should be 
favourable, he can have the goods sold at once “To Arrive,” and 
receive payment in London forthwith by telegraph, through a bank. 
This system of telegraphic transfers is, up to the present at any rate, 
the high-water mark of expedition and despatch in the matter of 
payment for exports. 

There is another mode very largely in use for the class of pay- 
ments which we have in view, and that is, payment through the 
medium of a letter of credit. In this case the London exporter still 
draws on the Colonial importer, but he draws under a letter of credit 
from the other side, and the London office of the foreign or Colonial 
bank—if so arranged—hands the exporter the money represented by 
the goods. There is a variation of the letter of credit method which is 
worth notice. Under this alternative system a bank abroad will 
open a credit for a specified amount or limit with a London bank, its 
agent, in favour of its customer, the foreign merchant. The customer 
of the foreign bank has, we will say, imported goods from England, 
and wants to pay for them. How does he do so under this alter- 
native arrangement? It is done as follows: The purchaser abroad 
sends to the London bank invoices certified as correct. The London 
bank sends these invoices, with a remittance for the amount, to the 
manufacturer or exporter in the provinces or elsewhere, and gets a 
receipt. The receipted invoices are then forwarded to the foreign 
bank which has established the credit, and the foreign bank hands 
them to its customer—the foreign purchasing firm. The London 
bank debits the foreign bank for which it has been acting as agent ; 
such debit being very frequently set off against some credit transaction. 
The two banks, the one on this side and the one on the other, settle 
up with each other periodically ; the foreign bank settles up with its 
customer in its own way and at its own time, and everybody is 
content. 

There is another advantage, small it is true, but nevertheless 
worth mentioning, arising from the mediation of a bank in matters 
of this kind. If the shipper in a particular instance has reason to 
doubt the purchaser’s stability, he can and does instruct the bank not 
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to part with the documents against acceptance unless a previous bill 
has been duly met. A further small incidental advantage of the use 
of banks in these matters is that it is much cheaper to cable through 
a bank (which has a code to meet all conceivable financial 
contingencies) than in any other way. The services rendered by 
banks in colonial or international trade could easily be further 
illustrated. Suppose there is a drought in a particular colony: the 
result is that the farmers cannot pay the tradesmen, and as a 
consequence of this, the tradesmen cannot, for the time being, meet 
the drafts which they have accepted. Without the intervention of 
a bank the bills would simply be dishonoured and returned to 
London, but, under existing arrangements, the bank on the other 
side may either renew the bills or take part payment of them and 
renew the balance. Then again, suppose the colonial or foreign 
importer does not meet his acceptance and the exporter wants to 
sue him, the bank is always willing to give the importer the name of 
a reliable local solicitor who will look after his interests; also 
information as to brokers who may be willing to act in case of 
need. 


Other incidental services are rendered by banks in facilitating 
export trade transactions. Here is a firm in London, which sends a 
traveller or representative to any country, say to Japan or Canada or 
India, to work up a connection. The London bankers of the firm 
will procure, from the London office of a bank having branches in 
the countries in question, letters of introduction to the managers of 
their branches across the sea. These introductions, especially in new 
countries, are of the greatest service. The tone of them varies; it 
will be very flattering, or only somewhat flattering, according to 
circumstances which every banking man present will well under- 
stand. The bank managers on the other side take a lot of trouble 
on behalf of the bearers of these introductions. The traveller 
presents his letter. The bank manager begins by giving him general 
information and answering enquiries as to the stability and standing 
of local firms. He gives the traveller the names of the best houses 
in his particular line of business, and will, in some cases, even take 
the traveller round and introduce him to the particular men in his 
business whom it will be to his advantage to know. In this and 
other ways the banker, in addition to the direct and routine services 
which he is able to render to the export trade of the country, is a 
very cheap financial agent in all parts of the globe where the 
exporting houses in whose interest he acts are not directly 
represented, 
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ELSEWHERE in this magazine will be found the 
Parma first instalment of an abridged report of the lectures 
1902. +« delivered by Sir J. R. Paget at King’s College. The 
lucidity and subtlety of that deservedly popular 
exponent of banking law again characterise his discourses for the 
current year. As was to be expected, he dwelt at some length on the 
present legal aspect of the “collecting” banker. Sir John is never 
in better form than when combating some decision of the courts which 
runs counter to his previously expressed views. We all remember 
the sound opinion which he again and again advanced on the 
question of who might be considered in the eye of the law as a bank 
customer—an opinion which was confirmed in the House of Lords 
during the past year in the case Great Western Railway Company 
versus The London and County Banking Company. The more 
recent case, Gordon versus The London City and Midland Bank, 
which, we are happy to understand, is to be carried to the higher 
court, has so far been decided on lines contrary to the interpretation 
which the lecturer had previously given to the particular section of 
the Bills of Exchange Act. The question is a serious one for 
English bankers—and particularly so for those conducting business 
on provincial lines. According to present ruling, cheques must be 
actually crossed before coming into the hands of a collecting banker 
if he is to shelter under the amenities afforded by section 82. In 
other words :—“ Does a collecting banker receive payment of a 
crossed cheque for a customer within the meaning of sections 77 and 
82 when the cheque is handed to the collecting banker, in the first 
instance, uncrossed ?” The Courts of Appeal say “ No.” 
Ir the House of Lords support the decision 
SS above referred to, then the whole system of pro- 
cedure followed by the English country bankers will 
have to be re-cast. The decision as it stands—let us hope a very 
temporary one—has not, so far as we can ascertain, led any con- 





[ The Editor will be glad to receive from bankers and others, for 
insertion in these pages, items of news or short views upon current 
topics of interest to bankers. | 
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siderable section of the profession to alter the custom now obtaining. 
Were such a revolution imposed on bankers as a legal necessity, two 
very irksome and arduous items of procedure would have to be 
introduced. First, the necessity of receiving only crossed cheques 
from customers for collection. A little consideration will shew how 
awkward such a regulation would be. So long as a banker receives 
cheques for collection from his customer, without negligence or other- 
wise, in good faith, any question as to which party applied the two 
transverse lines, and when, seems to reduce the matter to an un- 
businesslike quibble, which we trust will be fully recognised by the 
House of Lords. Then secondly, the vexed question of “ collecting 
banker ” comes up for judicial revision, let us also hope for reversal. 
The necessity of creating an entry in a suspense account for each 
cheque during the period of its collection would be a burden on the 
business routine of banking, which should not be imposed by law, for 
it is obviously unnecessary for all practical purposes, and would only 
add another but very arduous item to the unpreductive labour of 
banks. If, however, the Bills of Exchange Act, after twenty years 
of tolerable working, is found in this particular to mean something 
totally different to that which has been apprehended alike by bankers 
and lawyers of repute for two decades, the sooner we have a codifi- 
cation devised on intelligent and intelligible lines the better it will 
be for the trade of this country. 


EVERY student of banking law is quite familiar 
“SUBJECT TO with the phrase. If he has attended the Gilbart 
THE PROVISIONS 
or THis act.” lectures for the past ten years he has, or should 
have, become inoculated against the notion that any 
one section of the Bills of Exchange Act affords that protection or 
immunity which a primd-facie reading would seem to offer. Sir J. R. 
Paget states the case of a secretary to a public company, with 
power to endorse cheques of his employers and to pay them into the 
company’s banking account. Supposing the secretary, instead of 
paying a certain cheque into the proper account, hands it, after 
endorsement, toa stock-broker to cover a private speculation, what 
is the position of the broker? Could he recover against the drawers 
or payees of the cheque? Here is an instance in which the secretary’s 
signature, though authorised when placed on the document, might 
become unauthorised afterwards by reason of the purpose to which it 
was applied, which is not consistent with the language of section 24, 
which clearly indicates the crucial time as that at which the signature 
was placed on the document. The answer to this query would make 
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all the difference to the stock-broker. Take again section 25, which 
states the liability of the principal in such a case as being bound by 
the signature of his agent, if the agent was signing or acting within 
the limits of his authority. To quote the words of the lecturer— 
“The whole thing is a magician’s puzzle; a kind of question ten 
judges might decide one way and ten the other.” 


IF we may rely upon the comments recently 
made in a journal, usually well informed, as to a new 
method of shopping which is coming into vogue in 
the west-end, there is something in the departure of which bankers 
should be cognisant. It appears that wealthy ladies, in order to 
avoid the trouble of bills being rendered, “lay down” so much per 
annum with the various establishments receiving their patronage, and 
as orders are executed the deposits “ with the merchant” are pro- 
portionately reduced. The practice is, of course, not uncommon at 
the large stores, but if the custom is creeping in to an appreciable 
extent at the larger retail houses, then the theories of credit hitherto 
regarded by bankers may possibly have to be amended. The fact of 
shop-keepers becoming bankers, so to speak, is not the only feature 
to which exception might be taken from a banking point of view; the 
practice will necessitate a much closer scrutiny of traders’ accounts. 
Borrowed capital, especially when it is “ at notice,” is not a favourable 
item in a merchant’s balance-sheet, nor will the usual assurance that 
“ stock-in-trade is twice the value of accounts owing” be readily 
received as a reasonable inducement for uncovered accommodation in 
future, unless a properly drawn balance-sheet is produced to the 
satisfaction of the banker. 


TO AVOID 
BILLS. 


THE decision recently given by Mr. Justice 
pee daira Buckley in the case where it was sought to oust 
BANK. certain rights of the preference shareholders, by 
reason of a clause in the articles of the above com- 
pany being at variance with the memorandum of association and 
with certain specific resolutions of the company favourable to the 
preference shareholders, was one in which the doctrine of estoppel 
was applied, it seems to us, with great fairness and common-sense. 
The preference shareholders had made their applications and paid 
up the amounts necessary to complete their holdings, and his lord- 
ship therefore held that the company must either adhere to the 
allotment, or else see that the preference shareholders lost nothing 
by the blunders of the directorate. 
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IT is fashionable in certain quarters of the City 
bie to hold up the work of official receivers to obloquy, 
y apres but those who have followed the liquidation of two 
London banks which recently failed will appreciate 
the difference of liquidation with the aid of an official receiver and 
without. The two banks in question are the London and Universal 
Bank and the Cheque Bank. Neither of the institutions were ever 
of financial importance, but a considerable amount of money was 
locked up in them at the time of their suspension. In the first 
instance an official receiver was appointed, and almost wholly by his 
efforts large sums have been obtained from monied men connected 
with the working of the bank in consequence of /éches on their part, 
and the result has been that the ‘creditors were wholly paid in full, 
and the shareholders received back 28s. 9d. per share, which meant a 
loss to them, but still represented some salvage from the wreck. In 
the case of the Cheque Bank, no official receiver has been appointed, 
and the proceedings of those conducting the liquidation cannot be 
said to tend towards the enlightenment of creditors and shareholders. 
An official receiver is badly needed in this case, so that a clear and 
consecutive account of the fundamental causes that led to the down- 
fall and losses of the institution should be furnished to those 
interested, together with the chance of obtaining redress. 


EVERYONE supports the policy of the London 
LONDON Chamber of Commerce in getting extra or volun- 
CHAMBER OF ° : ° 
COMMERCE. tary lectures delivered at various City centres by 
specialists, but it must be admitted that the line 
adopted by the lecturers has not in every case been quite in accord- 
ance with the object which the Chamber presumably has in view. 
When a man has only two evenings of an hour each at his disposal 
to deal with such large subjects as Lloyds or the Stock Exchange, 
can he afford to spend practically the whole of his first evening in 
dealing with the historical part of his theme? We doubt it; and, 
interesting as the history of both institutions is, we also doubt whether 
practical lectures to business men should in any case give so large 
a proportion of time to questions of origin and development. The 
best of these special lectures so far has been that by Mr. J. Herbert 
Tritton, on “ Bills of Exchange,” at the Salters’ Hall. Before an 
audience numbering over 800, Mr. Tritton contrived to pack into an 
hour’s lecture a wonderful amount of practical information about 
bills. The only trying thing on this occasion was in connection with 
the votes of thanks, of which there were three, with two speeches— 
some of them much too long—apiece. 


31" 
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On the Wednesday following his lecture on 
tein gen “ Bills” at the Salters’ Hall, Mr. Tritton, whose 
hands must be fairly full in one way and another, 
found time to read a paper, at the Institute of Bankers, on “ The 
Short Loan Fund of the London Money Market.” With one aspect 
of this paper we deal incidentally elsewhere, and have here only 
to say that we doubt whether the Short Loan Fund is quite so 
“inelastic” as Mr. Tritton considers it, and that evidently the 
estimate he gives of the maximum amount of the fund (465,000,000 
to £70,000,000) is meant to be a very rough and not by any means an 
exact one. Here is the best passage in the paper :—‘ The Short Loan 
Fund may be looked upon as a reservoir into which and out of which 
streams are flowing all the year round—many rivulets and tricklets 
of partnership and individual savings constituting the income; and 
fixed capital expenditure and losses constituting the outgo. The 
reservoir is subdivided, and the varying levels of the three or four 
main compartments go far to explain many of the phenomena of the 
Money Market.” The discussion following the paper was capital. 


THE discussion at the meeting of the Bucks and 
— Oxon Bank brings out only too clearly the fact that 
BUCKS AND OXON 

assoretion. banking amalgamations lead to very severe investi- 
gation into the affairs of the absorbed institution. 
The Bucks and Oxon Bank had for years paid dividends at the 
comfortable rate of 17% per cent., and at the same time there was a 
reserve fund equal to 50 per cent. of the paid-up capital. When the 
terms agreed upon for the absorption of the institution by Lloyds 
Bank were disclosed, a section of the shareholders were disappointed 
to find that they would receive only one Lloyds Bank share with 
£10 paid up for every two 45 paid shares in the Bucks and Oxon 
Bank. As Lloyds Bank has paid for some time 1834 per cent., it is 
easy to calculate that a holder of two Bucks and Oxon shares in 
future will only receive 30s. per annum, if the dividends of Lloyds 
Bank remain the same, as against 35s. upon his holding in the 
Bucks and Oxon Bank. The reason for the poor exchange was 
really due to the tiny reserve and capital of the smaller bank. The 
reserve only amounted to £40,000, which was a small sum wherewith 
to meet contingencies ; and when it was found that the depreciation in 
investments represented a sum of £27,000, it is easy to understand 
that modified terms had to be accepted. Bearing in mind the good 
results shown by Lloyds Bank, and the better market for its shares, 
we should imagine that shareholders in the smaller bank will have 

little cause to regret the absorption in the end. 
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THE failure of the City Savings Bank, at Detroit, 
FAILURE U.S.A., brings once again into strong relief a weak 
oa am point of the American banking system. Its feature 
of strength is the enormous number of banks which, 
independent of one another, tend to remove the chance of a financial 
crisis assuming great importance. At the same time, the smallness 
of the capital of the corporations doing banking business tends to 
throw their management into the hands of one or two people. In 
the instance of this Detroit bank the cashier, or virtually manager, 
was brother of the vice-president, and he granted advances to his 
brother and superior officer far beyond the resources of the bank. 
The $900,000 lent and the $700,000 of certified cheques must have 
greatly exceeded the paid-up capital of the bank, and in this manner 
there would appear to have been a serious breach in the regulations 
under which American banks work. The whole matter is now before 
the law courts of the State, and it seems that some limitation of the 
power to certify cheques ought to result from this and other recent 
failures, — 
REGARDING the granting of excessive loans to 
EXCESSIVE LOANS directors and officers, the Comptroller of the Currency 
pty tea of the United States has recently declared that such 
lapses are responsible for a large percentage of 
national bank failures, and he strongly recommends the passage of a 
repressive measure by Congress. In commenting upon this, the 
Bankers’ Magazine of New York states that this is a very delicate 
subject, and lies deep at the roots of the whole banking business as con- 
ducted in the United States. Whilst recognising that the system of 
growth in banking in the United States is different to that in other 
countries, the specialist journal appears to lean towards the opinion 
that repressive and restrictive laws of Federal banking, and the strict 
enforcement of these laws by the Federal courts, have greatly reduced 
losses in banking. At the same time, it does not fail to point out 
that, considering the large number of directors and managers of 
banking institutions in the United States, the percentage of those 
who abuse the trust reposed in them is relatively small. 


ANTICIPATIONS of the dividends of the leading 
German banks for last year were not hopeful, but 
GERMANY. the first distribution to be announced is much worse 
than expected. The National Bank of Germany is 

only able to declare a distribution of 3 per cent. after absorbing a 


THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF 
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special reserve amounting to £125,000. The dividend compares 
with 6% per cent. for 1900 and 8% per cent. for 1899. Probably, 
however, the record of the National Bank for 1901 will prove worse 
than those of the other important banks in the country, for it had rather 
close relations in the past with the Leipziger Bank and the Deutsche 
Kleinbahn-Gesellschaft. The former of these institutions failed 
disastrously last June, and the latter, which is a kind of light railway 
promoting concern, fell into serious difficulties later in the year. In 
addition to the sweeping away of the special reserve and the reduction 
in dividend, the bank had to write off £73,000 as losses upon unsold 
securities or operations in them. The misfortunes that the bank is 
known to have suffered has considerably affected its business, and 
the inconvenience of too close a connection between a bank and the 
promotion of industrial concerns is once again demonstrated. 


AMERICAN bankers are turning their attention 
more and more closely to the prospect of competing 
for business in the far East. Besides the formation 
of the International Banking Corporation, with 
offices in China and the Philippines, an interesting article has been 
communicated to an American journal upon the subject. The writer 
is Mr, Emil S. Fischer, who can speak with some authority, as prior 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS AND 
THE FAR EAST. 


to joining the North American Trust Company of New York as 
foreign exchange manager, he had for many years been with the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank of Shanghai. In his article he deals fully 
with the affairs of the foreign banks trading in the far East, and 
strongly advocates the employment of American capital in the same 
direction. In his analysis he lays especial stress upon the prosperity 
of the English banks working there, and goes somewhat elaborately 
into the affairs of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion in order to demonstrate his point. It is a well-deserved tribute 
to the energy of that great corporation, but from another point of 
view it is not comforting to find our American cousins giving such 
close attention to our profitable fields of enterprise. 


THE fact that bank notes circulate to such a 
moderate extent in this country, and that such care 
is given to their production, probably accounts for 
the lack of incidents regarding their issue here. In the United States, 
however, where national banks exist by the thousand, unlooked- 
for difficulties often arise in regard to the circulation of notes. An 
interesting tale, for instance, is going round regarding the experience 
of a Chicago dealer in stocks and bonds. On Christmas Eve his 


A “FREAK” 
BANK NOTE. 
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cashier was unable to balance his books by $50, and a member of the 
firm promised to go to the office the next day and find out the 
discrepancy. He went to the office early next morning, and spent 
almost the entire day in counting the money and checking the bank, 
and it was not until late in the afternoon that he found the source of 
the trouble. It was a bank note which might well be termed a 
“ freak,” for on its face it had a value of $50, whilst on the back was 
printed a $100 note. The note had evidently got out of the Govern- 
ment printing office by mistake, but strangely enough appears to 
have been issued as far back as March, 1890. One can only conclude 
that someone had retained it a long time as a curiosity, and possibly 
paid it out inadvertently. 


—- — 
Sir JONATHAN BackuouseE, of Darlington, has been elected a director of 


Barclay and Company, Limited. 


GERMAN BankinG Resuits.—The season for the publication of the 
annual reports of the great German joint-stock banks, which has been looked 
forward to with uncommon interest this year in view of the difficult banking 
conditions prevailing in 1901, was opened (says the Zconomist), with the 
issue of the report of the National Bank fiir Deutschland. This institution 


was perhaps more directly affected by the disastrous events of last year than 
any of the other great Berlin banks, it having been in close relations not 
only with the Leipziger Bank, which failed at the end of June, but also with 
the Deutsche Kleinbahn-Gesellschaft, which was involved in serious financial 
troubles throughout the latter half of the year—chiefly through its losses in 
connection with these two establishments. The National Bank reports net 
earnings of only £101,521, against £ 231,387 in 1900, and the dividend is only 
3 per cent., against 64 per cent. for 1900, and 84 per cent. for each of the 
preceding five years. This result, unsatisfactory as it is, appears still worse 
when it is stated that the bank's entire special reserve fund, amounting to 
£125,000, was swept away through its losses in connection with the two 
concerns mentioned ; and in addition to this a further sum of £73,000 was 
written off to cover losses upon unsold securities and operations in them. 
The balance-sheet for December 31 shows a sharp contraction of credits, 
as compared with the previous year, the bank’s acceptances having amounted 
to only £779,000 at the former date, against £11,637,000 at the latter ; 
while credits at the end of 1901 were only £ 2,667,000, against £ 3,730,000 
at the end of 1900. Critics of banking practice in Germany, from the 
standpoint of the intimate relations which the banks maintain with industrial 
and other enterprises, will find, concludes our contemporary, when they come 
to write the history of Germany’s banking experience in 1901, much interest- 
ing material for their purpose in the case of the National Bank and its 
relations with the Kleinbahn-Gesellschaft. 
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Money Scarce, but Discount Weaker.—Gold Movements at the Bank.— Money 
Rates Abroad.—Features of the Month and Fresh Issues of Capital.— 
Bankers’ Reserves.—Trade and the Railway Haif-year. 


S is frequently the case during February, the key to the 
Money Market during the past month has been the 
ingathering of the Government revenue. The effect 
upon Lombard Street has naturally tended to become 
more pronounced during recent years owing to increased 
taxation. During the last four weeks something like twenty millions 
has been collected in taxes, and disbursements have not been in the 
same proportion. In fact, at one time the total amount in the 
Exchequer was nearly seven millions greater than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. It is not surprising, therefore, that, in spite 
of easier discount rates following the reduction in the official 
minimum here and at some of the Continental centres, the Market 
should have been comparatively bare of cash, with constant applica- 
tions to the Bank of England. Our own Bank rate was reduced to 
3 per cent. on February 6, and the German Bank followed suit a 
few days later with a similar reduction. The movement here was 
rendered advisable by the hopelessness of maintaining quotations in 
Lombard Street, in view of the scarcity of bills and the German 
demand for the small supply offering. As will be seen from a 
subsequent paragraph, money rates, both at Paris and Berlin, have 
fallen considerably during the month, and are below the London 
quotations. No little difficulty, therefore, has been experienced in 
maintaining discount rates here, even at 244 to 23 per cent., and but 
for the market’s dependent condition on the Bank of England for 
short loans, a considerable decline in discount rates must have 
inevitably occurred. The following table shows the quotations of 
money and discount rates at the time of writing, compared with 
the previous month :— 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 


Floating = Bank Date of 
Money. Three Four Six Rate. Alteration. 
Months. | Months. | Months. 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS AT THE BANK FROM JANUARY I TO FEBRUARY 20, 1902. 


To South America. . «. £340,000 From India . . « « £§00,000 
South Africa . : ‘ ‘ 200,000 » Australia ‘ ‘ , 70,000 
Malta. ; “ . : $0,000 


£570,000 
Net amount exported. ; 50,000 


£620,000 £620,000 


GOLD MOVEMENTS AT THE BANK. 

Thanks to the receipt of a special half million from India, the 
Bank gained a small amount of gold on balance during the 
month, and the net amount exported for the present year has now 
been reduced to about £50,000. Some withdrawals of sovereigns 
have been made, however, for South Africa, and it seems likely that 
a further considerable amount may be shipped in the same direction. 
Nor does there seem much likelihood of any arrivals of bar gold 
going into the Bank, the Continental demand continuing. 


MONEY RATES ABROAD. 


From the following table it will be seen that a very general decline 
in money rates on the Continent has occurred during the month. 
On February 4 the Austro-Hungarian Bank reduced its rate of 
discount from 4 to 3% per cent., and on the 11th of the month, 
following the action of the Bank of England, the Imperial Bank of 
Germany lowered its rate from 3% to 3 percent. Market rates of 
discount at Paris and Berlin declined considerably. 





Amsterdam. Vienna. 
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Market Rate, January 22, 1902. . . af 


‘ February 22,1902. . : 2% 





| 
| 
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FEATURES OF THE MONTH AND FRESH ISSUES OF CAPITAL. 


The principal features of the past month have been of a nature 
to affect the stock markets rather than Lombard Street. In the 
political world the event of prime importance was the announce- 
ment of the defensive alliance between this country and Japan. 
The news was favourably received, and it has undoubtedly done 
much to improve the credit of Japan, the bonds of that country 
showing a considerable improvement. Indirectly the activity in the 
stock markets, referred to elsewhere, has not been without its effect 
upon the banking community, the demand for loans to finance the 
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position on the Stock Exchange having increased considerably. The 
reduction in Bank rate to 3 per cent. undoubtedly had the effect of 
stimulating fresh issues of capital, which have been numerous and 
fairly important. The principal investments placed before the public 
during the month included London County Stock for 43,000,000 in 
Three per Cents. offered at 98%; a West Australian Three-and-a- 
half per Cent. Loan for £1,500,000 offered at 102%; Nottingham 
Corporation Three per Cent. Stock for £504,000 at 96; Croydon 
Three per Cent. Stock for £380,000 at 96; Southampton Three per 
Cent. Stock for £145,000 at 95; and Liverpool Corporation Six 
Months’ Bills for £500,000, the last-named being allotted at an 
average of £2. 17s. Id. An issue was also made by the Burma 
Railway of 41,250,000 in Three per Cent. Debentures at 96, with 
interest guaranteed by the Indian Government. In most instances 
the flotations were well responded to by applications on the part of 
the public. An important creation of railway capital was an issue 
of -£750,000 in Three per Cent. Preference Stock by the Great 
Northern Railway Company at 90 per cent., the stock being con- 
siderably oversubscribed. A fair number of private industrial 
enterprises were also floated, the feature being the Imperial 
Tobacco Corporation, with a share capital of 415,000,000, and 
1,500,000 in debentures. At the moment of going to press the 
result of this huge flotation has not been announced, but it is 
unofficially stated that the preference shares and debenture stock 
offered were covered several times. 


BANKERS’ RESERVES. 


We refer in our “ Notes and Comments” to Mr. J. H. Tritton’s 
excellent paper on the short loan capital of Lombard Street, and it 
may be noted here that one of the subjects on which he touched, 
namely, that of reserves, isa matter which is now receiving considerable 
attention in financial circles. In some quarters it is considered that 
the matter is likely to be furthered by the joint-stock banks publishing 
in their monthly balance-sheets the average of their cash holdings 
throughout the month, in place of the total ona given day. This, 
it is thought, would result in bankers keeping larger balances 
permanently in hand, and, as a consequence, might lead to an 
arrangement between the outside banks and the Bank of England for 
the central reserve of gold being maintained at a permanently higher 
level. On this subject some interesting remarks and correspondence 
have appeared in the Standard, which we reproduce here. The first 
extract is from the Standard Money Article of February 5 :— 


There seems to be some reason for anticipating that the suggestion recently offered by 
the governor of one of the London banks, that the average holdings of cash should be 
published in the monthly balance-sheets, in place of the total on one particular day, may ere 
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long be adopted. At first sight the innovation may appear to be small and of little moment, 
but it isnot so. On the contrary, the principles involved are closely allied with the well-being 
of the Money Market as a whole, and the position of the central gold reserve of the country. 
A few years ago, it may be remembered, there was a movement amongst the “ clearing” banks 
to encourage the maintenance of larger reserves, and in some directions, a proposal (which 
did not, however, meet with the general support of the banks) was formulated to induce the 
Bank of England to permanently maintain the gold reserve at a higher level. From one point 
of view, the movement was a good one, and a proper recognition of the extent to which the 
liabilities of the banking community had grown during recent years. At the time of the 
crisis in 1890, it was generally admitted that the reserve at the Bank of England had been 
allowed to fall to a level out of all proportion to the growth of the liabilities of Lombard 
Street ; and since that crisis the reserve has undoubtedly been maintained at a higher level. 
But during the last ten years bankers’ liabilities have again enormously increased. Of eight 
banks alone (none of which have been affected by amalgamations) which publish monthly 
balance-sheets, the total deposits have risen during the last ten years by about 50 millions, 
while if the total deposits of the joint-stock banks throughout England and Wales are considered, 
the result is even more striking—the total estimated deposits in 1890 being £408,477,750, as 
compared with £614,673,551 at the end of 1900. But while with figures such as these there 
was much to justify the desire on the part of bankers to see the central gold reserve on a 
permanently higher basis, there was so manifest a failure in some quarters to recognise the 
means by which reform could be brought about that it was not surprising the agitation should 
have temporarily collapsed. Instead of recognising that the maintenance of a permanently 
higher gold reserve at the Bank of England involved the keeping of freer cash balances by 
the ordinary banking institutions, little heed was paid in the scheme in question to that aspect 
of the matter—the one idea, apparently, being to secure the maintenance of a higher reserve 
against the balances then kept by the banks with the Bank of England. Now, however, we 
are glad to note there is a disposition on the part of the banks to regard the entire question 
of reserves on a broader and sounder basis. While in nowise abandoning the original 
contention that the increased liabilities of Lombard Street should be recognised by the 
maintenance of a still higher cash reserve at the Bank, they are admitting that, to bring this 
about, co-operation between the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks is essential. 
In considering, as some of the banks are now doing, the advisability of publishing in their 
balance-sheets the average holdings of cash, they are practically recognising the desirability 
of keeping larger cash balances, and, if that is their real intention, there can be little doubt 
that the Bank of England will be prompt to co-operate in the direction of proportionately 
advancing its own reserve in recognition of the principle on which the action of the joint- 
stock banks is based. Whether the safety aimed at can best be attained by the increased 
cash reserves of the banking community being wholly deposited with the Bank, or partly 
held in their own safes in the form of bank-notes, is a matter which lends itself to much 
consideration. The latter method might not be without its advantages, and would, in fact, 
form in a sense a secret and secondary reserve. In saying this, however, it must clearly be 
understood that we regard the balances at present kept by the joint-stock banks with the 
Bank of England as forming the minimum total at which such balances should stand—the 
extra reserve, whether ear-marked in gold in the Bank or held in bankers’ own tills, 
representing the result of the bankers’ recognition of the fact that an increase in their own 
cash holdings is desirable. The whole question is one in which bankers will do well to act 
together as a body, and in close and friendly touch with the Bank of England. It is not a 
matter in which a few banks can be expected to act alone, and in this connection it may 
fairly be suggested that, while some of the joint-stock banks are now considering this 
question of giving even fuller information in their balance-sheets, there are many important 
banks in the clearings which at present publish no monthly statements at all. 


On February 8 the following letter appeared in the Standard 
from Mr. Moxon :— 


S1r,—With all respect to your opinion, I submit that these monthly returns by 
individual banks are entirely a mistake. They were intended to reassure the public and 
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to show that the banks kept a “ proper” cash reserve. I maintain that, if brought to the 
test, they will utterly fail in accomplishing these aims. Imagine in times of financial 
nervousness any one of these banks being called upon jor, say, half a million or a million the 
day the return was made. What a flurry on the short loan market as the bank called in 
money ; what excitement ifthe return showed a heavy falling-off in the proportion of liquid 
assets! It would almost produce a run at once. The simple fact is, our whole mercantile 
system is based on credit, and it is quite absurd to fix on any percentage as a sufficient 
supply of cash to deal with a panic. America has proved this to us over and over again. 
The ratio fixed,as the safety line becomes the panic line, just as the limit of the Bank Act 
has become the panic line time after time, while a suspension of the Act, which is the 
equivalent of dispensing with the fixed ratio, has repeatedly allayed a panic. If, instead of 
these futile and prejudicial measures, a determined attempt were made to alter the Bank 
Act and to give it the elastic limit of the German system, we should really be doing some- 
thing both practical and scientific which would be of immense value when the next panic 
comes. I am old enough to have been addressed by a customer, “ Promise you will discount 
the bills—we do not want the money, but we are afraid we may not be able to get cash.” 
That is what the Bank Act and your monthly returns lead to in critical times, and our laws 
and customs should be altered in the interests of honest, conservative, commercial men. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Manchester, February 5. TuHos. B. Moxon. 


Commenting upon this the Standard had the following :— 


We are glad to publish the following letter referring to the question of bank reserves 
recently discussed in this column. With some of Mr. Moxon’s remarks we are in sympathy, 
but his letter seems to disregard the real point at issue, namely, the advisability of the cash 
reserves of the banks being kept at a permanently higher level. The spasmodic efforts 
made by banks, on the occasion of their monthly and half-yearly balance-sheets, to make a 
large showing of cash is a sufficient admission that the permanent balances are not as large 
as they might be. To ‘‘ endeavour to fix on any percentage as a sufficient supply of cash to 
deal with a panic” would certainly be impracticable, and even absurd, but there is a wide 
difference between an attempt in that direction and a simple recognition of the fact that 
cash may be lent too readily up to the “hilt,” and that larger balances—in other words, less 
straining of credits—may be desirable. To achieve that end experience has shown that a 
certain amount of publicity is desirable in the matter of bankers’ statistics, and if proof of 
this were needed it would be only necessary to show how greatly the position has improved 
in the matter of stronger reserves since the agitation for reform, headed by Viscount Goschen 
(then Mr. Goschen), ten years ago. 

The subject is an exceedingly interesting one, and we shall gladly 
devote space in our pages to any suggestions from bankers bearing 
upon the question. 


TRADE AND THE RAILWAY HALF-YEAR. 


The trade and navigation returns are now so affected during the 
earlier months of the year by the heavy clearance of goods in 
anticipation of the Budget that it is difficult to regard them as an 
entirely reliable indication of trade conditions. The results for January 
were moderately satisfactory ; but for the large increase of £4,144,000 
in imports, fears concerning the Budget were probably chiefly 
responsible. In the value of exports there was a small decline of 
£499,000, due almost entirely to the lower prices of fuel. The results 
of the railway half-year were generally disappointing. Expressed ina 
sentence, it may be said that the important saving in coal occasioned 
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by lower prices has been offset to a greater extent than had been 
imagined by the continued growth in the ordinary expenditure. 
The following table, compiled by the 77mes, show the main results 
of the principal English companies for the second half of 1901 :— 


A.—STATEMENT OF THE GROSS RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE, AND NET REVENUE OF 
THE UNDERMENTIONED RAILWAYS FOR THE HALF-YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 
31, 1901, AND 1900 :— 





Receipts. Expenditure. Net Revenue. 
Companies. 





1900, 1901. b> 1901. 1900. 


& & & & & 

Great Central .| 1,666,362 | 1,657,420 | 1,153,635 | 1,216,282 512,727 441,138 
Great Eastern .| 3,120,664 | 3,041,992 | 1,857,132 | 1,882,993 | 1,263,532 | 1,158,999 
Great Northern .| 3,042,871 | 3,012,732 | 1,989,321 | 2,027,599 | 1,053,550 985,133 
Great Western .| 6,016,884 | 5,846,533 | 3,606,722 | 3,562,747 | 2,410,162 | 2,283,836 
Lancs. & Yorks. .} 2,812,561 | 2,779,549 | 1,700,626 | 1,706,953 | 1,111,985 | 1,072,596 
Lond. B. & S.C. . | 1,736,915 | 1,705,368 967,202 954,284 768,713 751,084 
Lond. & N.-W. «| 7,353,449 | 7,315,144 | 4,553,066 | 4,585,875 | 2,800,374 | 2,729,269 
Lond. & S.-W. «| 2,652,533 | 2,624,332 | 1,612,963 | 1,590,629 | 1,089,575 | 1,033,703 
Midland .  .| 5,797,272 | 5,715,464 | 3,599,205 | 3,574,858 | 2,198,067 | 2,140,606 
North-Eastern. | 4,799,910 | 4,860,784 | 3,073,844 | 3,027,861 | 1,726,066 | 1,832,923 


son keer = }1 2,400,315 | 2,430,165 | 1,474,276 | 1,497,570 | 926,039 | 932,595 











Total . —. |41,399,732 |40,989,533 |25,587,992 |25,627,651 |15,811,740 |15,361,882 























B.—RATES OF DIVIDEND AND AMOUNTS PAID AS DIVIDENDS ON ORDINARY STOCKs, 
WITH AMOUNTS CARRIED FORWARD BY THE ABOVE RAILWAYS, FOR THE SAME 
PERIODS :— 





Dividends. 
Amounts 


aaa . Carried 
Companies. Rate per annum. Amount. forward. 








1go!l. 1900. . 1900. Igoo, 


vA & & & 


Great Central . ‘ ‘ i _ _ 923 
Great Eastern . : ‘ 329,244 265,257 50,652 
Great Northern . F “ 3 316,182 252,946 36,531 
Great Western . F . 895,705 802,185 45,143 
Lancashire & Yorkshire . 3 376,672 355740 23,519 
Lond., Brighton & S.C. . 304,416 304,416 29,373 
Lond., Chatham & Dover* 150,889 150,439 29,264 
London & North-Western 1,393,330 | 1,388,7 80,035 
London & South-Western . 438,063 453,169 24,853 
Midland . : : ? 934,685 975,083 41,358 
North-Eastern . ‘ ‘ 6 887,338 | 1,002,793 45,599 
South-Eastern . ‘ , 200,861 232,245 35727 








Total " ‘ ; 6,277,385 | 6,183,065 410,977 























* 4} per cent. arbitration preference. 





STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


\<*$ USINESS on the Stock Exchange during the past month 
was fairly active, while values in the different depart- 
ments fluctuated considerably. During the early part 
of the month the tone generally was firm, speculative 
activity centering in the South African mining market, 

while all securities benefited more or less from what was regarded 
as an improved political outlook, and the announcement of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In several instances, however, there 
was a considerable reaction later, and in most markets prices at 
the time of making our valuation are considerably below the best 
points touched. As it is, however, there is still a net appreciation for 
the month of about twelve-and-a-half millions, the exact figures 
being as follows :— 


Aggregate value of 325 representative securities on Jan. 20, 1902 £3,088,101,000 
» ” » » Feb. 20, 1902 —_3,100,550,000 


Increase . ‘ ‘ £12,449,000 


First-class investment stocks were a good market throughout the 
month, the reduction in Bank rate having a beneficial effect, while 
the army and navy estimates were of a nature to favour the belief 
that no further important issue of Consols may be contemplated. 
An exception to the generally firm tone of home securities was 
English railways, where the disappointing character of the half-yearly 
reports had an unfavourable effect upon prices. 

In the speculative markets it should be noted that our valuation 
of American shares was made on the day immediately preceding 
the slump occasioned by President Roosevelt’s action in the matter 
of the Northern Securities Company. The small gain notified in 
that department has been completely obliterated since the date of 
the valuation. Speculative interest during the month mainly 
centred in South African Mining shares. At one time the market 
was exceedingly strong, speculative and investment purchases 
being on an enormous scale. The fortnightly settlements have 
been some of the heaviest since the famous Kaffir “boom” of 
1894-95, and the transfer of shares has been on such a scale as to 
demoralise the arrangements of the Stock Exchange Clearing- 
house. But in spite of the important take up of shares on the part 
of the public, the market was broken for a time by the fact that 
many of the weak “ House” operators gambled recklessly, with the 
result that forced liquidation characterised the market during the 
latter part of the month. There is still a considerable appreciation 
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to note on balance, but it would have been much greater but for 
serious reaction which occurred. 

In miscellaneous markets it will be noted that bank shares are 
considerably lower. This, however, is almost entirely due to the 
deduction of the half-yearly dividends. Telegraph stocks have 
partially recovered from the severe depression which recently 
characterised the market. 


TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
{o00’s omitted.) 





—— Market Values. Comparison. 


| 
Department, Increase 
 « ~ . Per containing : or 


Decrease. 
Jan, 20, 1902. . " Increase. Decrease. 





& voe ; 4 £ 4 & Per Cent. 
800,194 | 14 British and Indian| 780,404 3,585 a + 05 
Funds 
36,379 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 39,819 ove - 06 
Stocks 

49,417 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. ~ ~ 

29,823 | 5 Do. Inscribed do. 10 exe — 
928,539 | 30 Foreign Gov. do. 1,812 eve 
213,007 | 19 British Rail. Ord. ons - ro 
171,118 | 14 Do. Debenture do. 17 eon — 
128,803 | 13 Do. Preference do. 1,787 oes | + ro 

47,010 | 7 Indian Railway do. one o'2 

56,014 | 8 Railways in British o'7 
Possessions do. 

89,000 | 10 American Ry. Shs. 18 
59,545 | 12 Do. Bonds (Gold) . o3 

7,605 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 03 
19,516 | 12 Foreign Railways . o'2 
84,216 | 9 Do. Obligations . 8,66 57,971 
35,190 | 30 Bank Shares, #.e. 

-- 10 British Bank Shs. 47,565 
— 4 Australasian do. 9,941 
-- 6 Other Colonial do. 8,498 
— 10 Semi-Foreign do. 16,103 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7,291 
(Col. and For.) 

6,167 | 8 Finan. Land . ‘ 7,819 
10,842 | 4 Gas , P 

3,956 | 14 Insurance. ; 

6,055 | 7 Coal, Iron & Steel 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 

4,529 | 8 Breweries : 

9,944 | 15 Com. Industrial,etc. 

8,810 | 10 Mines (chiefly S. 
African) 

4,966 | 8 Shipping ‘ 
17,914 | 9 Telegraph and 17,939 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram. and Omnibus 3,646 se 86 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . ‘ 19,746 20,528 ese 


1ri+t+ 


++! 





+I ttl itt 


s+ 





5,328 
Lejss decrease 




















3,100,550 Net increase 
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LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. E. H. HOLDEN. 

Tue silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Holden was made the subject 
of a very pleasing function. In response to a general desire of the staff, a 
magnificent set of silver was presented to the popular managing director and 
his wife, accompanied by an address signed by over 2,000 members of the 
staff of the bank. The presentation took the form of a handsome oak chest 
of solid silver table plate, including a massively chased tea and coffee service, 
with kettle and tray, the pattern being of the Georgian period, and a very 
beautiful dessert service, consisting of a large centrepiece exquisitely chased 
after a design of the eminent artist, Chevalier Morel Ladenil, with two side 
pieces and cake dish to match. The whole service, which is depicted on the 
preceding page, is engraved with the initials of the recipients, and the tray 
contains an appropriate inscription. If the general wish had been followed 
there would have been a general attendance at the presentation, but the 
exigencies of business of a bank possessing 425 offices, and also considerations 
for the health of Mrs. Holden, prevented such an assemblage. Accordingly, 
the general managers and secretary invited Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Holden, with 
their two sons, to a dinner at the Hdétel Russell, and in the name of the 
whole staff, Col. D. G. H. Pollock, one of the general managers, made the 
presentation in the following terms :—My dear Mr. and Mrs. Holden, I’ have 
been asked on this occasion, not only on behalf of my colleagues who are 
present, but on behalf of the whole staff of the bank, to wish you many 
happy returns of the day, and as a memento of the occasion to ask your 
acceptance of the articles of plate which you see before you. I should like 
to say that subscriptions have been limited to very small sums, and that 
these articles have been purchased by contributions from, I believe, every 
member of the staff. You must not, therefore, take this as in any way official, 
but rather as a general expression of goodwill and good wishes. It is not 
necessary for me to assure Mr. Holden of the admiration and respect in 
which he is held by all ranks in the service of the bank, supplemented as 
those feelings are by myself and those who from circumstances are brought 
into more immediate contact with him, by very sincere regard and affection. 
We hope he will live to see the golden anniversary of his wedding-day. 
To Mrs. Holden I do not think I can better express myself than in almost 
the exact words of our greatest poet :— 


May you live longer than I have time to tell your years ; 
Ever beloved and loving may your life be, 

And when old Time shall lead you to your end, 
Goodness and you fill up one monument. 


Mr. Holden, in a few appropriate words, thanked Colonel Pollock for the 
gifts and the kind expressions with which they were accompanied. The 
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address presented with the service of plate was to the following effect :—To 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Holden. Dear Mr. and Mrs. Holden.—We, the 
Staff of the London City and Midland Bank, Limited, whose names are 
appended, desire to convey to you our sincere and heartfelt congratulations 
upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of your wedding-day, and 
to ask your acceptance of the accompanying token of our esteem and regard. 
We venture to express the hope that you may be spared to each other 
and to us for many years to come, in health and happiness.—The pleasing 
anniversary gave rise to the expression of much goodwill and hearty apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by Mr. E. H. Holden to the bank. 


ee es 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


INCREASES IN DEPOSITS, BUT EXPENSES SHOW A SLIGHTLY GREATER 
RATIO TO CAPITAL. 


Tue “ Report of the Proceedings of the Inspection Committee of Trustee 
Savings Banks for the year ended November 20, 1901,” shows that 230 banks 
had accounts open with the National Debt Commissioners, or the same as in 
the previous year. For the first time since 1861 no bank closed, and, on the 
other hand, no new bank opened during the year; but the number of 
branches increased from 100 to 103. The depositors on November 20 last 
numbered 1,647,500, with cash deposits amounting to 451,966,000 and stock 
deposits to £1,664,000. The corresponding figures for the previous year 
were 1,625,023, £51,455,917, and £ 1,365,517. The invested sums amounted 
to £52,147,000 and the cash in hand and at banks to £434,900. 

Fourteen banks continued to make special investments for depositors, and 
these special accounts fell from 36,799 to 36,580. The aggregate amount of 
the special investments, representing cash, however, increased from £ 4,376,866 
to £4,396,031, although the special investments (stock) declined slightly, 
from £153,964 to £148,326. The total assets held on special investment 
account rose from £4,834,576 to £4,865,126. 

Taking the banks as a whole, exclusively of twelve where the account of 
profit and loss balanced, there were surplus profits which came to £44,787 
in the aggregate, earned by 190 banks, as against losses incurred by twenty- 
eight, which amounted to £628, during the year ended November 20, 1900, 
giving a net surplus of £44,159. The corresponding figures for the year 
ended November 20, 1901, will, it is estimated, show a net profit of about 
£39,800, representing surplus income amounting to £40,400, at 183 banks, 
as against deficiencies of income at thirty-five, amounting to £600, the 
account of profit and loss balancing at twelve banks. 


— 
Tue London and County Banking Company, Limited, have opened a 


branch at 1 Anson Parade, Cricklewood, N.W., under the management of 
Mr. F. Redfern. 
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GILBART LECTURES ON BANKING. 


Tue Gilbart Lectures were delivered, as usual, this year at King’s College, 
on Monday and Thursday evenings, commencing January 2oth. Sir J. R. 
Paget, Bart., B.A., LL.B., was again the lecturer, and as on former occasions 
there was 2 very large attendance. 

The event to which the lecturer gave his attention for the subject-matter 
of the first lecture of the course, was the decision of the House of Lords in 
the case of the Great Western Railway and the London and County Bank. 
As the case had already received considerable attention from the leading 
banking and financial papers, he did not think it necessary to deal with it 
again at any length, but proceeded to give the following as the final decision 
of the House of Lords :—That the gratuitous cashing of crossed cheques 
over the counter for a particular person who had no account or other dealings 
with the bank did not constitute that person a customer, though the practice 
had existed for many years, and that the bank in receiving the money on 
such cheques from the paying bank, received it for themselves and not for 
the customer or anyone else ; that therefore the bank was not protected 
under section 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act; further, that the cheques 
being crossed “not negotiable,” the bank, whether the title of the person 
tendering the cheques was void or only voidable, could obtain no better title to 
either the cheques or the money than the person from whom they took them ; 
and that therefore, although the bank took the cheques dond-fide and for 
value, they were liable for conversion of the documents or for money had 
and received in respect of the amount they got from the paying bank. 

EFFECT OF THE “NOT NEGOTIABLE” CROSSING. 

He then referred to one or two points in the judgment which seemed to 
call for special notice. First, this decision solved the doubt expressed at the 
lectures last year as to the effect of the “not negotiable” crossing, where 
the cheque is obtained under such circumstances that a voidable or revocable 
title passes where the taker gets a temporary revocable property in it, and 
where before repudiation or revocation he passes it on to someone else, who, 
in good faith, gives value for it or otherwise alters his position in reliance on 
it. At that time he had said that in such cases he thought that the repudiation 
of the transaction and the revocation of the authority related back; that 
everyone who took a “ not negotiable ” cheque took it with all its imperfections 
on its head, with all its actual, or possible, or future attributes and disabilities, 
and that no dealings with or in relation to it could override or hamper the 
right of revocation and repudiation ; that the disaffirmment of the transaction 
re-vested the property in the person who disaffirmed, as against the real owner, 
who may be the true owner. And this is the view of the House of Lords. 
Lord Lindley, in particular, says: ‘Whether the cheque was void or only 
voidable appears to me really immaterial. Be it void or be it voidable, it 
was not negotiable, and by section 81 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
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Huggins was not capable of giving a better title to the cheque than he had 
himself.” Another point in the case to which the lecturer referred was the 
contention by the counsel for the bank that section 81—the “ not negotiable ” 
section—affected only the title to the cheque, and not to the money. The 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lindley were both of opinion that in this section, 
as in section 82, the cheque and the money are regarded as things which are 
identical and interchangeable, and Sir John Paget was glad to have his view 
on this point confirmed by these authorities. He said that applying the same 
canon of limited construction as that contended for by the bank of this 
section, the result would be that, though protected as to the money received, 
the collecting banker would be left unprotected with regard to the conversion 
of the cheque ; which would be ridiculous. It was unfortunate that one had 
to supplement the actual wording of the statute by such implication, especially 
as, without judicial sanction, such implication could only be hypothetical, but 
it was a good thing to have the implication from section 81 authorised by the 
final Court of Appeal. The effect of that implication, so authorised, was 
this, that anybody taking a non-negotiable cheque as transferee stands 
absolutely in the same position as the person from whom he had taken it. 
That person, if he was a transferee, in the same position as his transferor, 
and so on throughout until one gets back to the fraud, or to a stage at which 
the cheque was transferred without being marked “not negotiable.” And 
the position was the same for all purposes, for being sued for conversion of 
the cheque, or for money had and received ; and whether the fraud was one 
which passed no property or title, or one which only made the property and 
title revocable, if the transferor could not have sued upon the cheque or kept 
it or the money, neither can the transferee. This disposed of the direct 
decisions of the case, and Sir John then turned his attention to various side 
issues. 
FELONY OR MISDEMEANOUR. 

First, several of their Lordships had intimated that, apart from the 
question of the cheque being marked “not negotiable,” and apart from 
section 82, there was another ground on which the bank’s claim might be 
defeated. Lord Halsbury said: ‘ The importance of this case depends on 
the true construction of the 81st and 82nd sections of the Bills of Exchange 
Act of 1882. I think there are more reasons than one for the opinion that I 
entertain ; but the sections to which I refer are of such wide and general 
importance that I prefer to rest my judgment upon the true construction of 
these two sections.” And again, at the end of his judgment, he said: “ As I 
have said, I do not think Huggins was a customer at all ; I do not think the 
transaction was a banking transaction, and although I think there is another 
and a distinct ground which would defeat the bank’s claim, I am content to 
rest my judgment upon the true construction of the statute.” Lord Brampton 
perhaps supplied the clue to the Lord Chancellor’s somewhat enigmatic 
utterances. He said: “ Although I am of opinion that the evidence in this 
case would have justified the conviction of Huggins for larceny under 
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section 88 of 24-25 Victoria, chapter 96, still, as the jury found him guilty of 
obtaining the cheque by false pretences—that is of a misdemeanour, and not 
a felony—and as throughout the trial the case was so treated, both by 
appellants and respondents, I have thought it right so to treat it in 
considering the question of the respondents’ liability. I do not, however, 
look upon this distinction as at all material, for the question before this 
House is not whether the respondents—that is, the bank—when they 
received the cheque from Huggins became the holders for value without 
notice of the fraud, nor whether they continued to do so until after the 
cheque was honoured by the appellants’ bankers on whom it was drawn, for 
no one impeaches the integrity of the respondents, their officers and clerks, but 
whether in taking this cheque marked ‘not negotiable’ added to the general 
crossing ‘and Co.’ written upon the face of it by the secretary of the 
appellants before it was sent to Huggins, the respondents’ right to receive 
payment of it was affected by section 81 of the Bills of Exchange Act, and 
was not saved by section 82.” After referring to Lord Lindley’s views on this 
point in the case, Sir John Paget said: ‘“ Now, what I understand their 
Lordships to mean is, that the title of a dond-fide holder for value of a bill or 
a cheque not marked ‘ not negotiable’ can be, and is, affected by the fact 
that it has been obtained by fraud, amounting to larceny, or has been stolen, 
whereas he would have a good title if the fraud only amounted to obtaining 
the instrument by false pretences ; that the fact that in one case the offence 
is a felony, instead of, as in the other, a misdemeanour, precludes any subse- 
quent transferee, however innocent and whatever value he gives, from 
acquiring a valid title to the document or suing upon it. If that be the 
proposition involved, I must dispute it. The technical question—whether 
the fraudulent person got the bill or cheque by a felony or a misdemeanour 
—has nothing to do with the dond-fide holder; the law imposes no such 
arbitrary and groundless restriction on the negotiability of commercial docu- 
ments. The niceties of the criminal law are quite foreign to the character 
and utility of a circulating medium. Were it otherwise the most extraordinary 
complications would result ; every civil action ona bill or cheque in which 
fraud was set up as a defence would involve a concurrent criminal trial as to 
whether the fraud amounted to a felony or misdemeanour; the person to 
whom the fraud was imputed would, not being a party to the proceedings, be 
tried, or re-tried, behind his back, and his conviction or acquittal in the 
previous criminal proceedings, if any, would not be conclusive, or even 
admissible as evidence on the question. And the confusion would be worse 
confounded, because the criminal law itself has somewhat hazy views as to 
the dividing line between larceny and obtaining goods by false pretences— 
between the felony and the misdemeanour. Archibald’s Criminal Pleadings 
gives page after page of instances where the facts have been held to constitute 
one and not the other. But the conclusion of the learned author is as 
follows :—‘ Between the crime of false pretence and that of larceny the most 
intelligible distinction seems to be this: in larceny the owner of the thing 
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stolen has no intention to part with his property therein to the person taking 
it, although he may intend to part with the possession ; in false pretences the 
owner does intend to part with his property in the money or chattel, but it is 
obtained from him by fraud.’ And what makes it still more incredible that 
any such purely technical distinction should have so subversive an effect on 
commercial law and business is, that in the criminal law itself the results of such 
distinction have been reduced to a minimum. And why the distinction should 
be kept alive in commercial law, and effects annexed to it so exaggerated and 
far-reaching, and affecting perfectly innocent persons, and apparently so 
unreasonable, I fail to see. It is admitted that felony, other than forgery, at 
any other stage of the bill’s career, does not affect the title of the dond-fide 
holder. A bill payable, or become payable, to bearer is stolen from the 
lawful owner and negotiated for value to an innocent third party; has any- 
one ever suggested that that third party has not a perfect title to the bill? 
Forgery of an endorsement stands by itself, but only because the Bills of 
Exchange Act deals with it, not because it is a felony, as is shown by 
precisely similar results being attached by the Bills of Exchange Act, to an 
authorised endorsement which involves no felony, nor necessarily any criminal 
offence whatever. And authority seems all against such an idea. In 
Baxendale and Bennet, where a negotiable instrument was stolen out of the 
maker’s drawer, the argument turned not on the effect of the felony which 
undoubtedly had been committed, but on whether the document had been issued 
or not. In Clutton and Attenborough, in the House of Lords, the obtaining 
of a cheque payable to an imaginary person for imaginary work done by him 
was surely larceny by a trick as much as anything Huggins did; but the 
House held the bill perfectly good and enforcible in the hands of a dond-fide 
holder for value ; and there are other cases in which one might have expected 
the point to be raised if there was anything in it. Then as to statute. The 
Larceny Act, when providing for the restitution to the true owner of 
property stolen or obtained by false pretences, when the offender has been 
prosecuted to conviction, makes a special exception with regard to bills, notes, 
cheques and other negotiable instruments which have been acquired by third 
persons as transferees for value without notice, thereby fully recognising their 
indefeasible title, notwithstanding the bill may have been originally obtained 
by a felony—namely, larceny. If the transferee is entitled to keep the bill, 
it implies he is entitled to sue on it. Otherwise there is not much good in 
the provision.” Further arguments followed, and the lecturer then said : “I 
think we may take the point as settled, namely, that felony or misdemeanour 
in obtaining the issue of a cheque, bill or note, or in the transfer of it, 
except forgery of an endorsement, has absolutely no effect whatever on the 
position or rights of the holder in due course, unless the document be a 
cheque marked ‘ not negotiable.’ ” 
NEGLIGENCE IMPLIED. 


Sir John Paget then proceeded to discuss a question raised by Lord 
Brampton as to whether the action of the manager at Wantage could be 
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regarded as free from negligence. In viewing the case, Lord Brampton had 
said that he was not quite sure that the bank had acted altogether without 
negligence, for he must assume that the manager at Wantage knew the 
meaning and legal effect of the crossing with the words “not negotiable.” 
His Lordship had, however, rejected this point for present purposes, in view 
of the fact that it had not been raised at the trial. From what Lord 
Brampton had said, the lecturer gathered that the inclination of his Lord- 
ship’s mind was to hold that the effect of a crossed cheque being marked 
“not negotiable” puts the banker, collecting it for a customer in good faith, 
outside the protection of section 82 on the ground of negligence, or, to say 
the least of it, puts him on inquiry or affects him with notice of possible 
infirmity in the customer’s title, and that this applies, even though the cheque 
be collected for the actual payee, such being, of course, the position in this 
particular case, the cheque being drawn payable to Huggins or order, and 
cashed for Huggins by the bank. If this proposition could be established, 
considering the number of cheques now marked “not negotiable,” it would 
go a long way towards destroying the protection afforded by section 82. But 
Sir John Paget did not think it could be established, and after referring to 
the history of the section, as shown by the Crossed Cheque Act, 1876, and 
subsequently in sections 81 and .82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, went 
on to say that the payee or first holder of a cheque marked “ not negotiable ” 
may, of course, have a void or a voidable or a defective title to the cheque, 
if he had got it out of the drawer by fraud, or violence, or for no consideration ; 
but the defect in his title in either case arises entirely from the method or 
circumstances under which he obtains the document, and not in the least 
because it is marked “not negotiable.” That only comes in where 
there is negotiation of the cheque. If it is crossed “not negotiable” 
when it is issued, or if the payee or first holder adds the words 
“not negotiable,” then the operation of the section comes in, and 
the second taker—the transferee—takes only such title as his transferor had, 
and so on throughout all subsequent negotiations. Through however many 
hands a cheque crossed “not negotiable” may have passed before it is 
ultimately paid into a bank for collection for a customer, that bank does not 
take it from that customer in the sense used by section 81. The bank do 
not take it as transferees. No question of title arises between them and their 
customer. They do not want to acquire any title or to pass on any title. It 
is the whole essence of section 82 that they do nothing of the kind. Being, 
therefore, altogether outside the scheme and provision of section 81, it 
would be a most extraordinary construction to try and bring them within it 
by such an inapt term as negligence in an independent section. Once again, 
recognising that the operation of the “not negotiable” crossing is simply to 
affect the transferee of such an instrument, the absence or defectiveness of 
such title in the customer for whom the cheque is collected is the precise 
danger against which the banker is protected under section 82. The words 
are, “. . . . and the customer has no title, or a defective title, thereto, the 
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banker shall not incur any liability,” and so on. In the face of this, and 
when one remembers that possession of a bill is prima facie evidence of title 
to it, it would be most extraordinary if the introduction of the words 
“‘ without negligence ” were to cast upon the banker the onus of verifying his 
customer’s title to such a cheque. Summing up on this matter the lecturer 
said he had not the slightest hesitation in saying that the words “not 
negotiable” forming part of the crossing of a cheque had absolutely no 
significance to or effect on the banker who took such cheques for collection 
from a customer, and that he was entitled absolutely to disregard and take no 
notice of them, and that they could have no bearing whatever on the question 
of negligence. 
LECTURE II. 


The second lecture was devoted to a review of the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in the cases of Gordon v. the London City and Midland Bank, 
and Gordon v. the Capital and Counties Bank. These cases, the lecturer 
said, involved several points of interest, and included also the question of 
distinction between the position of the banker as an agent for collection or 
a taker for value. It was the old story of a clerk intercepting cheques 
intended for his employer, with which he had no right to deal in any way, 
forging that employer’s name when necessary, and paying the cheques into 
his own account with the banks. Some of the cheques were payable to 
bearer, some were crossed, some the banks crossed themselves to their head 
office ; and all were credited as cash as soon as received. The fraudulent 
clerk was admittedly a customer. ‘The Court of Appeal decided against the 
banks on all the points except that of the few cheques which were payable to 
bearer. The main ground on which they did so was that the banks had 
credited the cheques as cash before they had received payment of them from 
the banks on which they were drawn, and consequently the Court held that 
they were holders for value, and received payment, not for the customer, but 
for themselves ; and so could not claim the protection of section 82 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act. 

CREDITING CHEQUES AS CASH. 


Sir John then referred to the decision of the Master of the Rolls, which 
was in effect that, as the banks had given their customer credit for the 
amount of the cheques immediately they were paid in, they did something 
which brought them outside the protection given by section 82; that the 
giving credit could not assist them in collecting the cheques, and that there- 
fore the bankers became holders for value. His decision was accordingly in 
favour of the plaintiff in both cases. The lecturer next proceeded to 
examine the case in the light of this decision. He said: “We are now 
told that the mere fact of having entered the cheques at once as cash, 
irrespective of whether the money had been drawn out or not, cuts the 
banker out of collecting altogether; cuts him out of the protection ot 
section 82, stamps him as a holder for value from the beginning, and makes 
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him liable for conversion in the case of there being a forged endorsement or 
the customer having no title, or a defective title, if the cheque happened to 
be crossed ‘not negotiable.’” He then went on to show the changes that 
would be necessitated in the system of dealing with such cheques unless the 
decision is reversed in the event of an appeal to the House of Lords, and 
pointed out that the result, for the present, seemed to put a stop to the 
practice of letting uncleared cheques be drawn against, except in the case of 
very trustworthy and influential clients. There was a circumstance in the 
case against the London City and Midland Bank which the Court noticed, 
and which might be very properly regarded as affording some evidence that 
that bank did not look upon their dealings with the fraudulent clerk purely 
in the light of collection. When he brought them cheques payable to the 
order of his employer, to which he had forged that employer’s endorsement, 
they required him to add his own endorsement before they would take the 
cheques, although the forged endorsement was general and not special. With 
regard to this the Master of the Rolls said: “In most instances they insisted 
on having, and in fact had, Jones’s own endorsement on the cheques. 
In all those cases they were outside the protection of section 82. Where 
they took Jones’s endorsement there could be no question about it, for they 
thereby became holders for value with a right of action against the drawers, 
and what they had done was altogether outside the necessities of collection.” 
It was not to be supposed that the Master of the Rolls meant to imply that 
it was this second endorsement which gave the right of action against the 
drawers. Had the payee’s endorsement been a general one and genuine, 
no further endorsement would have been necessary to give a holder in due 
course a right of action against the drawer. If it was a special endorsement 
to Jones, the fraudulent clerk, Jones’s endorsement would have been neces- 
sary equally for purposes of collection as for transfer. What Sir John Paget 
understood the Master of the Rolls really to mean was that the fact of 
requiring Jones’s endorsement, in addition to that of the payee, such 
endorsement being on the supposed facts not necessary, was strong evidence 
that the transaction was one of transfer pure and simple. The bank may 
or may not have known the payees or drawers ; Jones, their customer, they 
did know, and the presumable reason for their taking his endorsement was 
that they might have a remedy against him on it if the cheques were dis- 
honoured, instead of having to resort to the ambiguous doctrine of the 
liability of a transferor by delivery in such cases. If they were collecting they 
would not want this ; if they were taking as transferees they would. In fact, 
the Court applied the presumption referred to in the Wantage case, namely, 
that all transfer of a negotiable instrument is presumed, in the first instance, 
to be absolute, and that this presumption is greatly enhanced where the 
transfer is effected by endorsement. And when, as in this case, the endorse- 
ment was not absolutely necessary for the transfer, but was obviously exacted 
and given for the sake of getting the personal security of the transferor, 
the presumption becomes well-nigh absolute, rebuttable only by the very 
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strongest evidence that the transaction was one of pledge. That was not 
the case here, and therefore the Court was right in treating this circum- 
stance as a most significant one. 

Running through the whole decision of the Court of Appeal in this case, 
there was one principle, which, whether or not it justified their conclusion on 
the main point, was in itself a perfectly fair and reasonable one. It was this 
—that where the Bills of Exchange Act deals with banking, where it speaks 
of a banker or affords protection to a banker, these provisions must be 
interpreted as applying only to the banker in his capacity as such, to business 
transactions in the ordinary accepted course of banking, and a not unfair 
corollary was that the protection was limited to what was necessary to safe- 
guard the banker when acting strictly within the lines of legitimate, well-nigh 
compulsory banking business. 


THE AREA OF PROTECTION, 


“Occasionally,” the lecturer said, “the Act itself so limits the protection, 
as in section 60, which requires the payment by the banker to be made 
not only in good faith, but in the ordinary course of business. But 
if the general principle is accepted, such words must be taken as adding 
ex majore cautela—that is, to make assurance doubly sure. But the limita- 
tion is not fair, because all these protections—protection against paying 
cheques on a forged endorsement, protection in paying crossed cheques to a 
banker, protection in collecting crossed cheques for a customer—all these are 
the equivalents granted to bankers in return for some new duty imposed upon 
bankers, and further protection than is necessitated by correlative duty, 
cannot reasonably be expected. And the duties are compulsory. A banker 
is bound to pay an endorsed order cheque drawn upon him, he is bound to 
pay a crossed cheque presented through a banker, and though there may be 
no statutory duty to collect crossed cheques for a customer, the custom is so 
universal, and the process so absolutely essential to the existence of crossed 
cheques, that he would be a bold banker who declined todo so. And one of 
the instances in which the Court of Appeal directly, or at least sub-consciously, 
applied this doctrine in the present case, is that of a draft granted by a branch 
of one of the defendant banks on another of its branches, payable to the 
order of the plaintiff. This the fraudulent clerk got hold of, forged the 
payee’s endorsement and paid it into his own account, presumably at the 
bank on which it was drawn. In respect of this draft the bank claimed to 
be protected under section 60, as having paid it in good faith, and in the 
ordinary course of business, and as not liable notwithstanding the forged 
endorsements. But the Court decided against them. The Master of the 
Rolls is reported as saying that, inasmuch as it was not drawn by one person 
on another it was not a cheque. That, probably, is so. A cheque is a bill 
drawn on a banker. A bill is defined in the Act as an unconditional order 
in writing addressed by one person to another. Lord Esher, in Vagliano’s 
case, quoted Mr. Chalmers as saying there must be in point of form three 
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parties to a bill of exchange: (1) The party who gives the order, called the 
drawer ; (2) The party on whom the order is given, called the drawee ; (3) 
The party in whose favour the order is given, called the payee. And Lord 
Esher said : ‘I agree to this, except to the phrase “in point of form.” I think 
there must be three real parties, although the same party may be the drawer 
and the payee.’ And it is significant that in the later edition of his book, 
Mr. Chalmers appears to have omitted the paragraph commented on by 
Lord Esher, as though he accepted the criticism and recognised the necessity 
of independent drawer and drawee.” Considering all that was said regarding 
this section of the case, the lecturer was of opinion that one reason at least, 
on which the Court of Appeal either did or might have decided this point 
against the bank, was that the drawing of a draft of this nature by one 
branch on another, or on the head office, was a transaction outside the 
limits of the risk the section was designed to counterbalance—namely, the 
drawing of an order cheque on a penny stamp by a customer with the risk, but 
for this section, of the banker being hit on a forged endorsement. And precisely 
the same reasoning applied to another important point decided by the Court 
of Appeal in this case. Some of the cheques were received by the banks, 
or one of them, witha forged endorsement and uncrossed. In the case of the 
London City and Midland Bank, whenever they received a cheque, whether 
crossed or uncrossed, they crossed it by stamping it “London and Midland 
Bank, Limited, Sparkbrook, Birmingham, Head Office, London.” Spark- 
brook, Birmingham, being the branch at which it was paid in. And the power 
under which they had done that, was that covered by section 77, sub-section 6. 





ORIGIN AND EFFECTS OF CROSSING. 
In respect of cheques on which this was the only crossing, the bank 
claimed that the crossing effected under this power made the cheque a 
crossed cheque for which they had received payment for a customer, and 
so were protected under section 82. This raised the question, can a 
banker, by crossing to himself or his head office, which is the same 
thing, a cheque which, when it came to him, was uncrossed, bring himself 
within the protection of section 82. Does he when he receives payment of 
that cheque receive payment of a crossed cheque for a customer? The 
Court of Appeal answered the questions in the negative. The Master of the 
Rolls said; ‘ There were a number of cheques which were not crossed when 
they were presented to the defendants, but were afterwards crossed by the 
defendants themselves. It was true that the Bills of Exchange Act allowed a 
banker to cross a cheque himself, but that did not apply here, for here the 
defendants began by dealing with a cheque which was not within the pro- 
tection of section 82, and they did not purge the conversion by afterwards 
trying to collect it.” The lecturer was not disposed to agree with the way of 
arriving at these results. He said it had always been an open point whether 
the mere taking of a cheque for the purposes of collection is a conversion of 
it. In the case of the Fine Art Society, the Court of Appeal seemed to have 
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been of opinion that it was the presentation of the cheque and receiving the 
money for it, a subsequent stage altogether, that constituted the conversion. 
And the wording of section 82 seemed to have been framed on this basis. 
By it the bank is not to be liable, by reason only of having received payment 
of the cheque for the customer-—a protection that would be ridiculous if he 
were at the same time to be liable for conversion in taking the cheque. One 
must look at the origin and effects of crossing. The first Crossed Cheques 
Act simply stated that a banker was not to pay a cheque crossed generally 
except to a banker, or a cheque crossed specially except to the banker to 
whom it was crossed, or his agent for collection, being a banker, but said 
nothing about what was to happen if he did so. The second Crossed 
Cheques Act (1876), passed after this trifling omission was discovered in the 
case of Smith and the Union Bank, gave the true owner a remedy against 
the bank paying a cheque contrary to the crossing. The Bills of Exchange 
Act does not say that he is not to do it; but retains the remedy of 
the true owner against him for any loss incurred by his doing so, 
regarding this, no doubt, as equally prohibitive, as of course it is in practice. 
So far the whole legislative system with regard to crossed cheques, including 
the non-negotiable crossing, had been directly and exclusively for the benefit 
of the people issuing crossed cheques or crossing cheques already issued, by 
affording them a certain degtee of protection and giving them a remedy they 
otherwise would not have had. All such provisions were at the expense of 
the banker, and in the case of a holder crossing a cheque the burden 
imposed on the paying banker was a specially anomalous one, since the 
burden was imposed on him by a person with whom he was in no relation 
whatever, whose only authority to make the banker pay the cheque in a 
particular way was derived from the statute. And it was with the object of 
counterbalancing these disadvantages, that the sections favourable to the 
banker, whether the paying or the collecting banker, were introduced. But 
they are merely compensating, and they must not be stretched beyond what 
is commensurate with the liabilities imposed. When an uncrossed cheque 
comes to a banker for collection, his position towards that cheque is precisely 
the same as if no Crossed Cheque Act or crossed cheque sections of the 
Bills of Exchange Act had ever been passed. It does not come to him in 
consequence of anything in the enactment. ‘The holder might well have 
taken it to the paying bank and got the money for it. Why, then, should 
the banker be allowed to avail himself of a protection which has no counter- 
part of risk or burden in the scheme of the Act? The procedure is 
anomalous enough without this, inasmuch as by crossing an uncrossed 
cheque under this section, a remedy is given to the true owner against the 
paying banker if the paying banker pay in contravention of the crossing. 


Note.—The third and fourth lectures will appear in the April 
number. 








































THE LIVERPOOL BANK FRAUDS. 


PRESSURE of space forbids publishing the full details of the 
famous trial which was concluded at the Old Bailey on Saturday, 
February 22. The proceedings commenced on Monday, the 17th, 
when Thomas Peterson Goudie pleaded guilty to forging and uttering 
cheques for large amounts on the Bank of Liverpool—the institution 
in which he had been employed for eight years. It appears that 
Goudie’s first act of forgery was committed in October, 1899, when 
he drew a cheque for £100 on the account of Mr. R. W. Hudson. 
About a year after that date Goudie became acquainted with two 
betting men, T. F. Kelly and W. H. Styles, who quickly discovered 
that their victim had, to use their own language, “‘ an extraordinary 
capacity for believing things.” Styles was represented to Goudie as 
a man of enormous fortune, betting in such sums as £10,000 upon a 
single race; Kelly coming forward as the man who kept the book. 
As an illustration of Goudie’s extraordinary gullibility, and at the 
same time showing the despicable character of his new associates, we 
find that one of Goudie’s earliest bets with Kelly was on a horse 
upon which he laid £10,000 at four to one, entitling him, if the bet 
had been genuine, to £40,000. Kelly, however, wired that the 
instructions had come too late, and that the bet was off ! 

Last autumn, the fact of there being “ good business ” in Liverpool 
came to the knowledge of a second group of racing men—Burge, 
Marks and Mances. They ascertained that the heavy bettor, “C. P. 
Scott,” of the Bureau, Liverpool, was T. P. Goudie. Accordingly, 
Burge and Mances journied to Lancashire, and the latter ran his 
quarry to earth in the bureau, remarking, with menacing significance, 
“You are a clerk in the Bank of Liverpool, and in a position to com- 
mand money.” From this time Goudie was hopelessly entrammelled. 
The fact of his identity having been revealed made him keenly 
apprehensive of his employers; and the possessors of his secret took 
full advantage of their guilty knowledge. Within a few weeks they 
had netted something over £90,000. Their tactics closely resembled 
those of Kelly and Styles. Not only did they plot to rob the bank, 
but they cheated Goudie as well. On one occasion Goudie had 
backed a winner, and stood to receive £25,000, but a telegram 
despatched five minutes after the race stated that Marks was ill and. 
doing no business that day! It is much to be regretted that two 
members of the nefarious gang—Mances and Marks—have as yet 
successfully eluded apprehension. 
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In passing sentence on Goudie, Mr. Justice Bigham said :— 

You have for many years practised a cunning and a wicked fraud, and I have no reason 
to suppose that if you had not been discovered at last, you would not have continued to 
practise the same fraud. . . . I don’t know in your case whether to marvel more at the 
wickedness of your folly or at the folly of your wickedness. The money which you have 
taken from this bank, you appear to have squandered in the most reckless manner. 

You drew from the coffers of the bank no less than £169,000 odd, a sum so large that, if 
this bank had not been rich, you might have brought it and its shareholders to absolute 
ruin. . . . You will go to penal servitude for ten years. 


Richard Burge, who pleaded “not guilty,” was sentenced to 
penal servitude for ten years. 

Thos. F. Kelly and Wm. H. Styles, against whom, for technical 
reasons, the charge was limited to conspiracy, pleaded guilty, and 
were sentenced to two years’ hard labour respectively—the longest 
term for the offence. 

Upon the discovery of the frauds, every assistance possible was 
rendered by bankers in enabling the Bank of Liverpool to trace the 
destination of the monies misappropriated by Goudie, and these 
efforts, coupled with the thoughtful and businesslike action of 
Mr. Justice Bigham, have, we are happy to learn, been instrumental 
in reducing the bank’s loss by about £100,000. The Judge, before 
passing sentence on the culprits, called on them to make the fullest 
restitution possible of the stolen property. The following statement 
shows the aggregate amount of defalcations, and the amounts 
estimated as recoverable :— 

Received by :— 


Kelly . £39,600 , " , . £17,000 
Stiles. 35,300 ‘ ‘ , ° 6,570 
\ Marks . 15,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 12,000 
Mances . 30,750 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 34,000 
| Burge. 38,500 ‘ ‘ , ‘ 30,000 
Unaccounted for . 4,000 » ‘ . . 430 from Goudie 
Total defalcations £169,150 £100,000 Estimated recoverable. 











After disposing of the case, Mr. Justice Bigham in the course of 
his remarks said :— 

Knowing, as I do well, the care that is taken by banks to prevent fraud, and knowing 
how that care is almost always used in Liverpool banks as well as in others, I am quite 
satisfied that no blame is to be imputed to the Bank of Liverpool for the series of losses 
which it has sustained. I think no care could have prevented these frauds being practised. 


Now, whilst we agree that no amount of care can prevent such 
frauds being practised, we cannot admit that detection would be 
eluded if a careful system of verification were pursued. In the 
January number of this magazine (pages 1-6), we sketched out a 
workable scheme whereby defalcations such as Goudie’s would be 
limited to a short period of time if not entirely defeated. Since the 
publication of that article nothing has come to light to modify the 
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views we then expressed; on the contrary, the fact that Goudie’s 
malversations date so far back as 1899 only strengthens our 
conclusions. 

The lessons of this remarkable case will assuredly not be lost 
sight of by any banking institution in the country. It strongly 
emphasizes our suggestion as to the necessity for chief offices being 
regularly inspected with the same regard to detail as followed at 
branch banks; to insist on each member of the staff taking a full 
and undivided holiday leave annually; and to cause spasmodic 
interchange of duties at irregular dates among the officers in the 
large branches of an institution. 
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THE SHORT LOAN FUND OF THE MONEY MARKET 





Ar a meeting of the Institute of Bankers, held on Wednesday evening, 
February 5, at the London Institution, Lord Hillingdon, the president, in 
the chair, a paper was read by Mr. J. Herbert Tritton, a vice-president, on 
“The Short Loan Fund of the Money Market.” Among those present 
were Mr. F. O. Schuster (Union Bank of London), Mr. W. Fidgeon 
(National Provincial Bank), Mr. H. B. Francis (Lloyds Bank), Mr. G. A. 
Harvey (Capital and Counties Bank), Mr. A. S. Harvey (Messrs. Glynn’s), 
Mr. L. Hansard (Martin’s Bank), Mr. N. Cork (Commercial Bank of Sydney), 
Mr. A. Lang (Bank of Montreal), Mr. E. Barry (Imperial Ottoman Bank), 
Mr. Hermann Schmidt and the Hon. George Peel. 

Mr. Tritton remarked that the loan fund of this country—capital employed 
under all heads in making advances—stood at a very large figure, which he 
did not attempt to estimate. The short loan fund of the London Money 
Market, which formed a portion of the great loan fund, could be estimated. 
Inelasticity was not, so far as he was aware, usually considered a characteristic 
of the money market or the short loan fund, but, except for two main factors, 
it was, to his mind, its most striking trait. Another well-marked characteristic 
of the short loan fund was found in the difference of effect produced accord- 
ing to the varying proportions of the fund in the hands of different classes 
of lenders at different times. Eliminating from his calculations the amount 
lent on the Stock Exchange under the head of “account” or “ settlement 
money,” and arranged for each fortnight or month, and eliminating also the 
item of “ bills rediscounted” in bill-brokers’ balance-sheets, he estimated that 
the short loan fund amounted to about £ 65,000,000, of which £ 50,000,000 
was in the hands of bill-brokers, about £15,000,000 representing the 
liabilities of stock jobbers and money brokers on the Stock Exchange apart 
from the fortnightly and monthly settlement money. ‘There were other and 
extraordinary borrowers from the money market—nine or ten English and 
Scotch Corporations on promissory notes, whose efforts in this direction 
should not, he ventured to say, be encouraged ; some foreign Governments on 
their Treasury bills, or dons de trésor ; and last, but not least, our own - 
Government on Treasury bills, Exchequer bonds and War bonds. A large 
amount of Treasury bills, Exchequer bonds, and bills of exchange, more 
particularly the latter, were believed to be in the hands of foreign institutions 
at the present time, The great national banks of the Continent had always 
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in their portfolio large amounts of bills drawn from all parts of the world 
and payable in London, and the volume of these was steadily increasing. 
The short loan fund might be looked upon as a reservoir into and out of 
which streams were flowing all the year round. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Matthews, the Chief Inspector of the Clearing House, and by the obliging 
co-operation of the chief clearers, he was able to give the amount of the 
bills passing through the Clearing House on ten successive mornings in 
August and September, 1901, including September 4, aggregating nearly 
£16,500,000. ‘The Saturdays were, as they would expect, double days, but 
the 4th of the month showed up not much in excess of an ordinary Saturday. 
This was surprising, and demonstrated how 4ths of the month had lost their 
former pre-eminence. The holders of these bills, having this daily amount of 
41,500,000 and upwards to collect, endeavoured to replace them by 
discounting others. Should a larger amount than this be offering for 
discount, the rate tended to rise and money “ harden ”; should the reverse be 
the case, the competition for bills soon lowered the rate of discount. This, 
of course, was not the only, not even always the most important, factor 
determining the greater or less demand for money. ‘There was no single 
cause so potent as Government collections and disbursements. It was 
commonly held that a banker could create credit. The assertion, by whom- 
soever made, was, except to a very limited degree, a pure fallacy. There 
was an institution which could, and did, create credit—the Bank of England. 
And here he desired to note an apparent anomaly. It was not by the issue 
of notes that the Bank of England now created credit, as was the case with 
an ordinary note-issuing bank. The limit of its fiduciary issue had been 
reached— £17,775,000 at present—and every note now issued by the Bank 
of England was to all intents and purposes a warrant issued against a definite 
weight of gold deposited—legal tenders everywhere except at the Bank of 
England itself. The issue of notes was not a credit operation unless during 
suspension of the Bank Act the fiduciary issue were increased thereby. He 
argued that an optional decrease in the fiduciary issue—right being reserved 
to increase again—should be within the powers of the directors as often as 
they might think fit. He believed it to be true that a plethora of credit created 
at the central institution had now in its measure a precisely similar effect as in 
former times the over-issue of notes—now happily impossible—used to have, 
an effect pointed out with merciless logic, against all the opinions of 
the then members of the Court of the Bank of England, by the report of the 
Bullion Committee. He was convinced that the retention of a sufficient 
reserve of gold in this country was dependent upon conditions which included 
not only the state of the foreign exchanges and the Bank of England rate, 
but the state of the short loan fund, and whether or no this had been—might 
he say ?—artificially increased by the undue creation of credit by the Bank 
of England. Should the clearing bankers at any time see fit to withdraw 
from the loan fund, say, 10 per cent. of their individual holdings, allowing the 
amount so withdrawn to remain to the credit of, say, clearing account No. 2 
at the Bank of England, under some mutual arrangement with the latter as 
to the terms of its employment, the market would be much more effectually 
influenced than by secret and sporadic efforts at borrowing by the Bank of 
England, and the enhanced rate on the remaining go per cent. would amply 
compensate for any loss of interest. The creation of credit by the Bank of 
England was not in the nature of things inherent in its constitution ; it was 
an incident of its position. There was every reason for harmonious co-opera- 
tion between all parties concerned in the delicate equipoise of the money 
market, and in the maintenance of adequate gold reserves. The other large 
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factor of increase and decrease of the short loan fund was the regular and 
irregular ebb and flow of gold, influenced by both internal and external 
market conditions. The normal inelasticity of the short loan fund might, he 
suggested, be utilized in checking or counteracting a foreign drain of gold, 
the Bank of England and the clearing bankers acting in concert to curtail 
the available funds of the short loan market. One other cause of disturbance 
in this market was the constant occurring anomaly of a diminished loan fund 
concurrently with an enhanced amount of “other deposits,” brought about 
by the banks increasing their balances at the Bank of England at the periods 
of their monthly and half-yearly balancings and publication of their accounts. 
This was not merely for balance-sheet purposes, as was sometimes supposed, 
but was necessitated in part by the provision for large interest payments on 
the first day of the ensuing half-year. The abnormally large amount of the 
“other securities,” as shown b, the Bank of England return on January 2, 
afforded an excellent illustration of his contention that the money market was 
divided into compartments. He thought that the best way to remedy this was 
to require the publication of daily averages of cash items held by the banks, or, 
if this were not possible, of weekly statements. The present practice was 
not only ridiculous, but hurtful. Another way of lessening the pressure of 
heavy borrowing at the close of the half-year at the Bank of England, which 
this year reached proportions never before attained, would be for the Govern- 
ment to antedate the payment of dividends, placing them to the credit of 
bankers’ accounts on December 31, and making them payable to the public 
on January tr. 

In conclusion Mr. Tritton said :—In the closing decade of the 18th century, 
and the early years of the 19th century, a struggle for its existence as a nation 
was surmounted by our country with almost incredible effort and fortitude on 
the part of the naval and military heroes of the time abroad, in spite of the 
blunders of politicians and financiers at home —blunders which culminated 
in the enforced suspension of specie payments by the Bank of England. At 
the close of the 19th century, and the beginning of the zoth century, our 
country is again engaged in a struggle which has necessitated even greater 
efforts abroad on the part of our naval and military. heroes of to-day—a 
struggle as essential to our existence now as then. May we, learning the 
lesson of experience, that sound financial measures, both in times of war and 
of peace, are as necessary to the prosperity of our beloved country as pro- 
ficiency in the arts of war, each one of us endeavour to master, as far as 
we may, the intricacies connected with international and national banking 
and commerce, and (the foundation of it all) to form sound views connected 
with the Britisher’s inheritance—his pound sterling, the sole truly inter- 
national standard of value, however much it may be decried by ignorance or 
jealously on the part of other nations. (Cheers.) 

A discussion followed. 





& 
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BANKERS’ SaFEs.-—In a well-arranged book, Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., 
Limited, give full particulars regarding the productions of that well-known 
company. ‘The published list contains examples extending from steel alms 
boxes for churches to the most elaborate system of safe deposit, and within the 
range is included “bent body” steel, fire, fall and burglar-resisting safes, 
strong room, party wall doors, and grilles, designed to meet all risks and 
requirements. Such appliances and precautions are, of course, of special 
importance to bankers. 
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NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING, FINANCE AND 
COMMERCE. 


ITALIAN REVENUE.—The receipts for the first seven months of the current 
financial year exceeds by twenty million lire those for the corresponding 
period of the past year. 

JAPANESE Finance.—The capital of the newly-established Crédit Mobilier 
—namely, 10,000,000 yen—has been subscribed three times over. The state 
of the Japanese money market is stated to be much easier. Although there 
is still some talk of a Japanese External Loan, it is considered not unlikely 
that the matter may be somewhat deferred, as the result of the treaty arrange- 
ment with this country, the argument being that Japan may have less pressing 
need to employ large sums in armaments, etc. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that private advices were recently received in the City, 
stating that early in March Japan will issue internally about 10,000,000 yen 
or £2,000,000 in 7 per cent. short-term exchequer bonds. ‘The price of 
issue is stated to be par, the bonds expiring about the beginning of August. 
The intelligence contained in these advices was confirmed in good quarters, 
and it is considered likely that the bonds will find ready purchasers within 
the country. 


FRENCH REVENUE AND TRADE.—The revenue returns for January show 
a shortage of 368,000 / as compared with the estimates, and of 29,418,900 / 
as compared with January of last year. Going into details, it is found that 
the tax on bourse operations yielded 40,000 more than was provided in the 
estimates and 23,000 more than in January, 1901. According to the official 
Customs returns for January, the imports into France amounted in value to 
362,989,000/., as compared with 396,131,000 f. in January, 1901; and the 
exports to 314,080,000 f, against 285,113,000 in January last year. In the 
French Chamber a short time ago M. Millerand, in the discussion on the 
budget, quoted a few figures concerning the industrial and commercial move- 
ment of France. Their foreign commerce had been, he said, gradually increasing 
for several years. The figures in 1898 were 7,893,000,000f; in 1899, 
8,671,000,000f,; in 1900, 8,807,000,000 f, and in 1901, 8,880,000,000 
Whilst importations had only amounted to 242,000,000/., exports had 
attained the total of 756,000,000 f ‘The imports of raw goods had increased 
in large proportions, as had also the exports of alimentary products, which 
proved that French agriculture and commerce were in full prosperity. 
France had, of course, experienced the effects of the recent commercial 
crisis ; but to a less extent than her neighbours. M. Millerand recommended 
these figures to the attention of those persons who might be alarmed by the 
assertions of agitators that France was within an ace of a disaster. They 
demonstrated, he added, that the present Chamber would leave to its 
successors a better and more prosperous commercial situation than had been 
bequeathed it by its predecessors. 


FRENCH Savincs Banks.—The official report relating to the operations 
of French savings banks during the year 1901, which has just been published 
by the Minister of Commerce, affords much interesting information as to the 
working and progress of these popular institutions. On December 31, there 
existed in France 546 savings banks, owning between them 1,273 branch 
offices, plus 338 agencies held by local collectors of revenue, making a grand 
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total of 2,157 establishments for the transaction of savings bank business. 
During 1901 one bank or “Caisse” was closed, and one new bank was 
created, the number of new branches and agencies opened, bringing the 
number up to 2,181 institutions on December 31, 1901. The number of 
new savings banks’ accounts opened in 1901 was 496,006, a decrease of 
23,828 on the number opened in 1900. ‘The total number of savings banks’ 
books existing on December 31 last was 7,243,995, an increase of 134,593 
on the nuniber existing in 1900. The total sum paid into savings banks 
during 1901 was £ 29,735,930, showing a decrease of £692,431 on the pay- 
ments effected in 1900. The amount standing to the credit of depositors on 
December 31 last was £ 13,390,325, as against £10,551,774 on December 
31, 1900. The above sum represents £18 8s. 4d. per depositor. There 
are 186 savings bank depositors per 1,000 inhabitants in France. 


GOLD STANDARD FOR PeRU.—A despatch has been received at the 
Foreign Office, reporting that amongst the few measures of importance 
passed by the National Parliament last year is the new law for the establish- 
ment and working of a gold standard for Peru. The budget has been passed 
and shows a deficit of £85,300, for the supplying of which it is intended to 
suppress some of the least urgent and necessary items of state expenditure, 
which have not been sanctioned by special laws and do not affect the national 
credit. There is no desire to raise a loan, even for the comparatively small 
sum in question, since at this moment there is a complaint of great scarcity of 
capital. The export prices of copper, sugar and other national products have 
considerably fallen. The tax on alcohol has diminished instead of increasing 
the revenue ; the gradual disappearance of the Chinese from Peru affects the 
opium trade, and the tobacco tax has not shown good results during the past 
two years. Destructive fires and financial failures at Guayaquil (Ecuador) 
during the autumn have also had some effect upon commercial affairs in 
Peru. The adoption of the gold standard mentioned above will probably 
prove to be a costly operation. To meet the deficit, the Budget Committee 
propose to make certain reductions in the estimates proposed for the army, 
the police, and the cost of public works. 


THE LATE M. DENORMANDIE.—The Comptoir d’Escompte Board of 
Directors at their meeting on February 5 appointed M. Mercet to be 
president, in the room of the late M. Denormandie. M. Victor Thiébaut 
becomes vice-president and M. Alexis Rostand general manager, with a seat 
on the Board. There appointments will, of course, have to be ratified at 
the first general meeting of shareholders. 


“A Po.iTte Bank.”—Under this heading the Financial Times’ Paris 
correspondent recently gave the following striking instance of good breeding 
on the part of an Italian bank :—A new stock has recently been introduced 
on the Paris Bourse in dealings for the account, namely, the shares of the 
Commercial Bank of Italy, in which a considerable amount of French capital 
is interested. The bank was established in 1894, and has paid fair dividends. 
In 1899 and 1900 the distribution was 8% per cent., and it was rumoured 
on the market that the dividend for 1901 would be at the same rate. This 
rumour has led the publication of a sort of semi-official note, in which it is 
stated that the above rumour is erroneous. It is explained that although the 
financial results of the year 1901 would justify the distribution of an even 
larger dividend than during the past two years, yet as business last year was 
not very profitable to “the generality of banks,” and as, therefore, their 
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dividends will be smaller, the Italian Commercial Bank prefers to fall into 
line with other banks and pay a lower dividend this year than last year and 
the year before. This is probably the first time on record, continues the 
correspondent, that a banking institution has pushed magnanimity to the 
point of restraining itself from paying a higher dividend to its shareholders, 
merely because other banks have not been so fortunate as to earn increased 
profits. This Italian bank is, no doubt, anxious not to dim the lustre of the 
great French deposit banks. Curiously enough, none of the leading French 
banks contemplate reducing their dividends for rgor. 


REPEAL OF WaR TAXES IN THE UNITED StatTEs.—In the House of 
Representatives, on February 1, a bill was introduced repealing all the 
revenue taxes imposed at the time of the Spanish War, except the tax on 
mixed flour. The bill was unanimously passed on February 17. 


RusstaAN Bank RESERVES.—It is understood that the Russian Ministry 
of Finance considers it necessary to insist upon the strict maintenance of 
that section of the Credit Act which provides, in the case of Russian 
commercial banks, that at no time shall less than 1o per cent. of their respec- 
tive liabilities be represented by cash and credits on current account at the 
State Bank or its branch establishments. The latest returns of the five 
principal banks show that in no single instance is the percentage anything 
approaching the legal standard, and it is thought that a similar state of affairs 
prevails in the case of the other institutions. In this connection a St. 
Petersburg correspondent submits that in the event of the Ministry of 
Finance proceeding to enforce the law in this respect, the result would be 
the creation of a very difficult situation for many of the banks, and that the 
granting of credits would be considerably hampered until the legal percentage 
had been reached. At the same time it is scarcely considered likely that the 
maintenance of a general and equal percentage would afford essentially 
greater security to bank creditors, as in the case of unsatisfactory or 
unrealisable investments, the 10 per cent. cover would be inadequate for the 
purpose. According to Reuter, M. Witte has brought forward, in the 
Council of the Empire, a scheme for strengthening the position of private 
banks as regards both long and short term credit. 

Unitep States TrapE.—An Exchange Company’s telegram from New 
York says that the excess of the exports of the United States for January 
over the imports is $49,363,477. For the past seven months the excess is 
$872,312,861. The following table, relating to the trade of the United States 
in the year 1901, is based on particulars received at the Board of Trade from 
the Bureau of Statistics at Washington :— 


1899. 1900. 1901. 
IMPORTS— 
Dols. 798,967,410 ; $29,149,714 ; 880,421,056 
166,451,000 ‘ 172,740,000 , 183,421,000 
EXPoRTs — 
Dols. 1,252,932,344 - 1,453,010,112 - — 1,433,083,990 
£261,027,000 , 302,710,000 ‘ 299,601,000 


Note.—The dollars have been converted at the rate of 4s, 2d. 
; codices 
Sir Epwarp Grey, M.P., has accepted a seat on the board of the 


York City and County Banking Company, Limited, in succession to 
Mr. E. H. Newton. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
February 6. 
Sir,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100 :— 


Average. Monthly Numbers. 
1878-1887= 79 December, 1889 = 73°7 
1892-1901= 66 February, 1895 = 60°0 

— July, 1896 = 592 
1884 = 76 July, 1900 = 762 
1889 = 72 December, 1900 = 73'4 
1896 = 61 January, 1901 = 72°2 
1897 = 62 September, 1901 = 69°6 
1898 = 64 December, 1901 = 68°4 
1899 = 68 January, 1902 = 68°8 
1900 = 75 
1901 = 70 





The slight improvement last month is principally due to several raw 
materials, while articles of food were in the aggregate barely maintained. 
There was no material change for most descriptions of corn, only maize 
being a little lower. Meat was rather higher, but sugar remained on its 
very low level, and Brazil coffee was distinctly cheaper. Iron was about the 
same as in December, tin and lead improved slightly, and copper experienced 
a sharp advance towards the end of the month from £48} to £554 per ton, 
but the latter price was not maintained during the present week. House 
coal in London declined. Among textiles cotton maintained its former level, 
flax and hemp were firmer, and fine wool ruled about 5 per cent. higher ; 
but English wool showed no advance. In the case of sundry materials, we 
have to notice an improvement for tallow, palm oil and nitrate, and a slight 
decline for indigo. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index-numbers com- 
pare thus (1867-77 = 100) :— 


Average. Average. Feb, July. Feb, Dec. Jan. 
1878-87. 1892-1901. 1895. 1896. 1900, 1901. 1902. 
Food . 84 67 638 60°0 658 66°1 65°9 
Materials 76 65 57°0 58°6 81°9 70°0 710 


The prices and index-numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per oz. 
being the parity of 1 gold to 15} silver = 100): — 


Index- 

Price. Number. 

Average 1892-1901 . . : : . 30}¢. = 49°7 
End August, 1897 _ . : ; ; ‘ 23i¢. = 39°2 
» December, 1900 > . ‘ : 29,%¢d. = 486 
» June, 1901 ‘ . ‘ . . 2734. = 448 
» December, 1901 : . : : 253d. = 423 
» January, 1902 . : ‘ : : 25}¢. = 419 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 
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CORONATION OF THE KING. 


Dear Sir,—The celebration of the above takes place at a period of the 
year when those engaged in banks are so busy preparing for the half-yearly 
balance, that it is doubtful whether they would be able to participate in the 
Coronation proceedings, or to take advantage of any National holiday that 
might be decreed. 

Under the circumstances, I wonder whether or not the celebration of the 
Coronation might not prove the opportunity for changing the half-yearly 
balances at June and December to some more convenient times, say March 
or April and September or October. Such a change has long been the 
dream of those engaged in banks, and it seems to me a united effort on the 
part of those interested would now produce the desired result. 


Yours faithfully, 
Country BANKER. 


SOME INTERESTING POINTS IN BANKING PRACTICE. 
7th February, 1902. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your remarks in the February 
Magazine under the heading of “ Points in Banking Practice,” and the letter 
of “ Enquirer.” I quite agree with him that the answer to question 1,673 is 
open to serious question. 

I should like to point out that a similar question, No 60, has been asked 
and answered already by the Council, and that a precisely similar question to 
No. 60 was asked you and answered in the Magazine for December, 1900. 

Will you allow me to put these questions and answers side by side, as 
they are an object-lesson as regards “ uniformity” of banking practice, and 
speak for themselves. 











Institute of Bankers. 


Question 60.—The A Bank wire 
to the B Bank “ May we pay J.S.’s 
cheque on you £50?” to which, 
reply is wired “ Yes, if in order.” 
Is the B Bank bound after this to 
pay the cheque if J.S. stops pay- 
ment of it before it reaches his 
bankers, or withdraws his balance ? 


Answer.—Yes, in either of the 
circumstances suggested. 





Bankers’ Magazine. 
October 23, 1900. 


Question.—What steps should a 
banker take in the following case :— 
A Bank wired to B Bank asking 
them if C’s cheque would be paid 
on presentation. B wired “ Yes, 
if in order.” Before arrival of 
cheque C stopped payment of it. 
Would B be justified in returning 
the cheque to A, “ Payment 
stopped,” or would he have to pay 
the cheque ? 


Answer.—B would be fully justi- 
fied in returning the cheque unpaid, 
as the drawer’s instruction not to 
pay would render the cheque as 
much “out of order” as would an 
essential difference in the signature 
or any unconfirmed alteration in 
the amount. 


Your reply agrees with “‘ Enquirer’s ” views, and certainly with mine. I can- 


not see how a cheque of which the payment is stopped, or the drawer dead or 
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failed, can be “in order.” Moreover, this matter was discussed some time 
ago in a Gilbart Lecture, and the lecturer pointed out the difficulties attending 
answering such telegraphic enquiries, and suggested that the proper answer 
should be “‘ Sufficient funds at present,” which suggestion I have since followed, 
unless the customer was quite undoubted. 

In sending the cheque forward through the clearing, though there would 
be no irregularity, I should have thought it a more prudent course to send it 
direct. 

« With regard to question 1,608, I quite agree with “ Enquirer” that such 
an answer as “R/D Present again ” is absurd, as a banker cannot do both at 
once, and I should have thought such a double-barrelled reply would be a 
rarity. With respect, however, to the simple answer “ Present again,” though 
it may not be the practice in London, I should say it is a pretty general 
practice in the country to re-present the cheque, advising the customer of the 
fact, z.¢., ifhe is ata distance. I think it is a fact that a cheque is seldom 
returned “ Present again” unless there is a reasonable prospect it will be 
paid on its return, and the receiving banker knowing this, sends it back again 
as quickly as possible, and this is usually the wish of his customer when he 
can consult him. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. I. B. 


[With regard to a cheque returned marked “ Present again,” this is not 
an answer, as it does not assign any reason for its payment being refused, and 
as between bankers it should never be made use of. A cheque so marked 
would not be accepted through the London Clearing-house, and we imagine 
it has only become to be accepted in the country for the reason that the 
returns reach the bankers through the post, and so there is no refusing them. 
For a banker to mark a cheque in such a way, seems to be rather a shirking of 
his responsibilities ; at best it is a loose way of doing business, and we should 
think that a banker once resorting to that method of marking would mark 
every cheque in that way, as there is always a possibility of the cheque being 
eventually paid unless the account is to be closed. In our opinion, to stop 
this objectionable practice every collecting banker on receiving a return so 
marked should at once send it back to his customer without re-presenting it, 
as he is quite entitled to do, and it is very questionable whether he is not 
legally bound to do so.—Ep. B.M.} 


STAMP DUTY ON ASSIGNMENT OF LIFE POLICY. 


Dear Sir,— Will you please answer the following questions :— 

A customer of a bank arranges for an overdraft of £100, and as 
security executes an absolute assignment of his life policy, the surrender 
value of which is, say, £50. 

What sum should be inserted in the assignment to the bank as the 
consideration, £100 or £50? 

At the end of three years, during which time the balance has fluctuated, 
the overdraft is finally paid off and the customer asks for his policy to be 
reassigned. The policy has increased in value, what sum should be stated 
as the consideration in the reassignment by the bank ? 

Thanking you in anticipation, 


Yours faithfully, 
“ PERPLEXED.” 


[Where an advance is made against assignment of life policy it is 
customary to stamp the assignment up to the amount of such advance, the 
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duty being at the rate of 2s. 6d. per cent. We believe it is usual not to 
express the amount actually advanced, but to refer to it as advances made 
and to be made by the bank, stipulating for the repayment of all sums of 
money which are or shall from time to time thereafter become owing to the 
bank ; consequently, upon any increase of the loan the document could be 
stamped with such additional duty as might be necessary. 

As regards the reassignment, the expression probably used would be “in 
consideration of the repayment to the bank of the advances made by them,” 
stamp duty being at 6d. for every £100, and also for any fractional part of 


£100, of the total amount or value of the money at any time secured.— 
Ep. B.4.] 


THE CITY MIDDAY MEAL. 


Sir,—Any thoughts or suggestions bearing upon the general health of our 
large city houses must of necessity be interesting, not only from the stand- 
point of health, but also of quality of work, for undoubtedly the healthy man 
is capable of more recompense to his employer than the weakly one. 

Regularity of meals is a most important item, but at times the bustle and 
hurry of work necessitate a hasty snack under anything but favourable circum- 
stances, and often indigestion and dyspepsia ensue. 

Again, many young clerks find a solid meat meal at a good-class restaurant 
rather a tax on their means, yet at this crucial point in their lives they more 
than ever need proper nourishment—for life has become a hard, stern battle 
—thought and common-sense are required, the brain becomes more active, 
responsibilities are realised. 

Within a comparatively recent period many of our leading banking and 
insurance houses have provided dining-rooms on their own premises for their 
employés—the larger the staff and support, the more reasonable the cost, 
whether they call in professional aid or manage the catering themselves, 
matters not ; genuine support is necessary for any success in this department. 

In one large banking house which has lately embraced this principle, the 
authorities are emphatically of the opinion that the health of their staff has 
been uplifted, and there have been fewer absentees through ill-health. 

A recent all-round vaccination elicited an opinion from the operating 
doctor that the standard of health here was distinctly a high one, and doubt- 
less statistics could be furnished to prove the general truth of this statement. 

The dining club in question is carried on by a representative committee 
elected annually from the staff, who in their turn engage professional 
cooks, carvers, waitresses, etc.; each member of committee does some 
responsible work, permanent or temporary, such as ordering and arranging 
for a week’s meals, or taking entire management of the greengrocery depart- 
ment, while all the charges are fixed by the committee. 

They find it possible to provide a thoroughly substantial hot meal (meat 
and vegetables and bread ad id.) at a cost of 10d., ora cold one at 5d. or 7d., 
while tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., can be obtained at equally moderate rates. 

And so the glass of milk or cup of coffee, roll and butter, scone or piece 
of cake, etc., etc., give place to the more nourishing food, and as the dining- 
room is on the spot, more time may be spent in the digestion thereof. 

It is a subject well worthy of consideration, with just an opening for 
philanthropic employers. 

Yours, etc., 


X. Y. Z. 
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Reviews of Books, etc. 

WE have received a copy of Zhe Review, an Australasian journal of banking, 
insurance and finance. ‘The subjects covered by the title appear to be 
touched upon with a certain amount of freedom, and there are also interest- 
ing interviews with leading gentlemen both in the banking and insurance 
world of Australasia. 

The Imperial Argus, as its title almost implies, pays particular attention 
to trade and other matters outside the United Kingdom. The object of the 
magazine is evidently to assist British manufacturers in their hold upon the 
markets of the world, and much interesting matter is supplied under this 
head. 


<i. 
> 





Obituary. 


Mr. A. STANLEY Copp, manager of the London and Provincial Bank 
(Pontypridd branch) for seventeen years, has recently died at Hampton Green, 
Minchinhampton, Gloucester, at the age of forty-five. Ten years ago 
Mr. Cobb published Threadneedle Street, in which book he dealt with the 
bank cash reserve as a reply to the late Mr. Bagehot’s Lombard Street, and 
also submitted an alternative proposal to the P 1 note scheme sketched by 
Mr. Goschen at Leeds. 





ie 
» 


SPANISH FINANCE.—No definite agreement has yet been arrived at 
between the Government and the Bank of Spain in connection with the 
regulation of the note issue, and the financial position in that country remains 
somewhat strained. The Chamber of Deputies has passed the bill which 
proposes that the customs duties on certain articles shall be paid in gold. 
The board of directors of the Bank of Spain have presented a memorial to 
the Cortes against the bill introduced by the minister of finance regulating the 
note issue. The committee of the chamber charged with examining the 
bill relating to the note issue, have also received several deputations from 
the merchants of Madrid and Barcelona, all of which were in favour of 
Sefior Urzaiz’s scheme. Since January 7, the Bank of Spain has received 
applications for £ 3,086,840 of treasury bonds out of the 45,000,000 sterling 
offered to the public by the minister of finance. These bonds are entitled 
to be admitted for their full value in all subscriptions for future loans. The 
Madrid press and financial circles attribute the increase of applications during 
the last week to the persistence of rumours that the finance minister intends 
shortly to make an issue of redeemable interior 5 per cents. similar to the 
stock issued by his predecessor, Sefor Villaverde, in 1900. The minister of 
finance recently had a long conference with a committee of the House of 
Deputies, which showed a disposition to admit the expediency of the reform 
of the present organisation of the Bank of Spain, with a view to reduce the 
fiduciary circulation and improve the guarantees of the note issue. The 
committee at the same time insisted upon the minister considerably altering 
the original text of the project of law, which is to be laid on the table of the 
house for the above purposes. 























Bank Reports, Meetings, etc. 


BANK OF BOMBAY. 


THE directors have pleasure in reporting that the transactions of the half-year have 
resulted in a net profit of Rs. 6,55,525. 4a. If, to which has to be added the balance brought 
forward from the previous half-year, Xs. 2,95,719. 9a. 3.—making together, As. 9,51,244. 
13a. 4., which they have decided to apply as under:—To dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, free from income-tax, A’s. 5,00,000; bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, free from income-tax, As. 1,00,000; bonus to pension fund, As. 25,000; carried 
forward, X's. 3,26,244. 13a. 49. Money was in plentiful supply during the period covered by 
the report, and rates of interest and discount ruled low. The average official rate of interest 
was 3°8 per cent. In view of the exceptional profits recently realised by the bank, the 
directors have been pleased to distribute a bonus for the half-year at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum in addition to the usual dividend of 10 per cent. per annum. 


Abstract Balance-sheet as at December 31, 1901. 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital . : . . ; : ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ . Rs. 1,00,00,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . ‘ , ‘ : ‘ 7 : , ’ 75,00,000 0 Oo 
Public deposits at head office. ; ‘ P ; ; ‘ ‘ 53,92,055 I I 
Public deposits at branches : ; ; : , ‘ ’ ‘ 33:20,759 9 7 
Other deposits . ‘ : ; ; ‘ ‘ a , ‘ : 4:42,01,503 3 8 
Post bills . . ‘ : d ; ‘ ; ; ; ‘ , 20,749 10 4 
Profit ° : , . F ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . : ‘ 9,51,244 13 4 
Rs. 7,13,86,312 6 0 
ASSETS. 

Government securities ° ‘ “ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ - #s.1,05,77,155 © O 
Other authorised securities ; ‘ ; , ; . . ‘ 18,90,674 14 8 
Credits on Government and other authorised securities. . , 30,04,637 3 9 
Loans on Government and other authorised securities : ; : 1,55,13,237 2 I 
Bills discounted and purchased . i , ; / ‘ ; : 2,00,25,688 12 1 
Dead stock j ; # ; . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . , 4,02,085 13 oO 
Stamps. ; ‘ : ; : : ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,178 4 0 
Stationery . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , . , , é . II,I70 0 O 
Adjusting account . ‘ ‘ : , , ‘ ; ‘ ; 1,57,936 8 10 
Balances with other banks ‘ ‘ , : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,48,649 12 2 

Cash at head office, Rs. 1,30,44,866. 10a. 6f.; cash at branches, 
Rs. §9,06,032. 4a. I1f.. K ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ , ‘ 1,89,50,898 15 5 
Rs. 7,13,86,312 6 Oo 


BANK OF WHITEHAVEN, LIMITED. 


INCLUDING the balance, £1,893. 17s. 6d. brought from December 31, 1900, and after 
deducting current expenditure, payment of income-tax, and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the profits for the past year amount to £13,129. 10s. The interim dividend, 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, paid on July 26 last, absorbed £4,926. 10s.; leaving 
at present available £8,203. This sum the directors recommend should be appropriated by 
payment of a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, amounting to 
44,926. 10s.; and a bonus of 2s. 6d. per share, £1,231. 12s. 6d. ; which will absorb, 
46,158. 2s. 6d.; and leave the sum of £2,044. 175. 6d. to be carried to the profit and loss 
account of the present year. The directors, with deep regret, record the loss which the 
bank has sustained by the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. John Webster. 











458 BERWICK, LECHMERE AND CO, 


Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—9,853 £30 shares on each of which & 10 a share is ‘— . £98,530 © O 
Reserved surplus fund . ‘ ; ; 90,000 0 O 
Bank buildings redemption fund . : ; : . ‘ ‘ : 5,000 O O 
Notes in circulation ‘> . ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ ; 11,240 0 O 
Short dated drafts on London, etc. . . ; ‘ sue 6) 
Amount due on deposit, current, and other accounts . . > ; 547,823 10 4 
Balance of profit and loss account . . , : . ° . . 8,203 0 O 


£764,559 11 11 





ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, at head office and branches, and at call . £49,719 10 3 
Government stocks, public bonds, railway debenture and " preference 
stocks, loans on security at short notice, and other investments ° 396,244 14 5 
Bills of exchange, advances on current accounts, and — loans . 306,995 7 3 
Bank property at Whitehaven and branches . ‘ , . ; 11,600 0 O 
£764,559 11 11 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital—5 per cent. 1st preference shares, £500,000; 6 per cent. 2nd 


preference shares, £ nae eimai a, £2 $,000 ; : 41,025,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . : 5 : 100,000 0 O 
Current accounts . : : ; : . ; ‘ ; : ; 4,263,682 16 4 
Acceptances . 4,490,104 10 2 


Profit and loss—balance from last year, £10,953. 175. 104. ; ; - net profit, 

after providing for contingencies and directors’ remuneration, 

£89,173. 165.—£100,127. 135. 10d.; “ess interim dividend on 

preference shares, paid August 31, £27, 500. : , 72,627 13 10 
Liability on rediscounts and foreign bills negotiated, £903,979. 


£9,951,415 0 4 

















ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, at call, and short notice . . - $1,702,763 14 0 

British, Indian and Colonial Government and other securities . ; 1,794,463 7 9 

House property in ee Street . ; ; ; ; : : 127,000 0 O 

Bills receivable. : ; : 1,396,813 6 7 

Liabilities of customers on acceptances and o on current accounts ‘ ‘ 4,930,374 12 0 
£9,951,415 o 4 


BERWICK, LECHMERE & CO., OLD BANK. 


(WORCESTER, TEWKESBURY, MALVERN, UPTON, BROMYARD, TENBURY AND DROITWICH.) 


Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES, 
Paid-up capital and reserve . ‘ ; ‘ . : ‘ ; , £150,000 0 0 
Current and deposit accounts ; : : ‘ ; : . : 1,287,884 8 11 
Notes in circulation . . ; ‘ . ; . . ‘ : 11,805 0 oO 


41,449,689 








—_— 
alone. 
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ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, at agents, at call and short notice . - £312,778 10 3 

Consols (£1 [30,000 ook. India and Colonial Government securities, English 

corporation and county stocks, and British railway debenture guaran- 

teed and preference stocks (including 421,700 stock —_— as 
security for city and county treasurers’ accounts) ; : 446,521 16 9 
Other investments and securities . 94,141 5 3 

Current accounts, bills discounted and loans, after ‘making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts. ‘ , ’ 2 ‘ : 574,832 16 8 
Bank premises, Worcester and branches ; ‘ : ; ; ‘ 21,415 0 O 
41,449,689 8 11 

—_— —_ ———_——__-—_ ———<———_— —— ————— 


BOLITHO, WILLIAMS, FOSTER, COODE, GRYLLS & CO., LIMITED. 
(CONSOLIDATED BANK OF CORNWALL.) 
Quarterly Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital—30,000 shares at £50 each, £1,500,000 ; ities —- 


30,000 shares of £50 each, £10 paid up. ‘ ; £300,000 0 O 
Reserve funds , : , 302,500 0 O 
Amount due to customers on current and deposit accounts, ete. ‘ 5,378,073 19 10 


£5,980,573 19 10 








ASSETS. 2 
Cash in hand and at call. ; ‘ : £646,682 17 4 
Investments in Government and other stocks and securities . ‘ ‘ 2,138,547 6 1 
Advances on securities, loans, current accounts, bills of exchange, etc. . 3130118 16 7 
Bank premises. . . ° . . . . ° . . 65,224 19 10 
45,980,573 19 10 








BRADFORD COMMERCIAL JOINT STOCK BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE annexed statement of accounts for the year ending December 31, 1901, shows that 
the net profits of the bank, after providing for bad and doubtful debts and writing down 
the investments to present values, amount to £26,291. 18s. 4d., which with the balance, 
£6,752. 6s. 10d. brought forward from the year 1900, makes a total of £33,044. 5s. 2d. An 
interim dividend of £1 per share for the half-year ending June 0 was paid in July last. 
The directors now propose to pay a further dividend of £1 for the second half-year, being 8 
per cent. for the year (clear of income-tax), and to carry the balance of £7,044. 5s. 2d. to the 
credit of the profit and loss account for the present year. 


Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES 


Paid-up capital . ‘ : : : . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ £325,000 ©0 O 
Guarantee fund. ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 125,000 O O 
Unpaid dividends . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ‘ , ‘ 12217 6 
Own notes in circulation . . % o « «6 8,735 0 Oo 
Deposits, credit balances and drafts on London. ‘ gare “Mg , 1,654,000 10 oO 
Acceptances on account of customers. 81,758 16 1 


Profit and loss account—Surplus from 1900, £6,752. 6s. 104. ; profits 
for 1901, £26,291. 18s. “ —£ 33,044. 5 2d.; dess interim dividend 
paid in July, £13,000 ‘ 20,044 5 2 


42,214,661 8 9 














460 BRADFORD DISTRICT BANK. 








ASSETS. 
Bills and cash on hand . . ‘ - ‘ : ‘ ; , : £224,732 2 9 
Cash with banking agents. ; : 365,753 14 10 
Investments in Government, corporation and debenture stocks : . 110,044 6 5§ 
Advances on current accounts and loans ‘ , > ‘ : ; 1,415,372 8 8 
Acceptances as per contra. . ‘ , : , > , 81,758 16 1 
Bank premises (original cost £38, 000) So ms oh ; : : 17,000 0 O 
. 42,214,661 8 9 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Dr. 
Interim dividend paid in July . , i ‘ . R ‘ . £13,000 0 O 
Dividend to December 31. ; . ° , 13,000 0 O 
Balance carried to profit and loss account for 1902 ‘ ‘ ; , 7,044 5 2 
£33044 5 2 

Cr. 
Balance, December 31, a. ‘ : , ‘ ° ; ; ; £6,752 6 10 
Profits for 1901. : : ; ; , ; ; ; 26,291 18 4 
£33044 5 2 





BRADFORD DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED. 


THE gross profits for the half-year, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
amount to £23,477. 45. 6d., and, after payment of current expenses amounting to £5,940. 
175. 7@.,a net profit remains of £17,536. 6s. 11d., which, added to £6,686. 115. 3d., the 
balance brought from last account, makes £24,222. 18s. 2d., which the directors recommend 
should be appropriated as follows :—£18,275 in payment of the usual dividend of 4s. 3d. per 
share, free of income-tax, which is equal to 10$ per cent. per annum, and the balance of 
£5,947. 18s. 2d. carried to profit and loss account for the present half-year. Mr. Bottomley, 
the vice-chairman of the board, having for several months been incapacitated by ill-health 
from discharging the duties of his office, definitely expressed his wish to resign his director- 
ship. His co-directors received the intimation with very great regret, but felt they had no 
alternative but to accept his resignation, and thereupon appointed Mr. Alderman David Wade 
to become a director in his place. 


Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital called up, viz., 44 - share on reared shares . ; , : £344,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . ; ‘ ; ‘ 205,000 0 Oo 
Unclaimed dividends . . F : 116 9 6 
Amount due to customers on current, deposit and other accounts : , 1,674,804 15 I 
Profit and loss—balance of this account ‘ : ; , ; , 24,222 18 2 


$2,248,144 2 9 





ASSETS. 
Cash and bills on hand, and with London ngs and brokers at am 
investments on debentures, etc. R ; £889,089 16 3 
Amount due from customers on current accounts ; ‘ : ; : 1,304,943 19 6 
Bank 1" eee weatied and Leeds . . , ; , 53,740 3.11 
Stamps on hand , . : , . , 364 3:1 


42,248,144 2 9 














BRADFORD OLD BANK. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
Current expenses, viz., salaries, income-tax on profits, stationery, 
directors’ remuneration, etc., Bradford, Keighley and Harrogate. 
Dividend account for payment of dividend of 4s. 3d. per share, £18,275; 
balance carried to profit and loss, new account, £5,947. 18s. 2d. 


Cr. 

Balance on June 30 last ‘ 

Interest, commission, etc., after deducting rebate on undue bills, and 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts ; ‘ a 


Ln 
—> 





BRADFORD OLD BANK, LIMITED, 
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£5,940 17 7 


24,222 18 2 


£30,163 15 9 





£6,686 11 3 
23,477 4 6 
£30,163 15 9 





THE profits for the half-year, provision having been made for bad and doubtful debts, 


amount to £25,094. 175., subject to deduction of income-tax, viz., £854. 6s. 5a., leaving a 
-- rofit of £24,240. 10s. 7d@.; when the balance from last half-year is added, viz., £7,381. 

, there remains to be dealt with £31,621. 14s. 3¢. The directors have appropriated 
tor the depreciation of the values of consols and other investments £3,500, and they 
recommend that a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, clear of income-tax, be paid 
on Saturday, February 1, amounting to £22,500, and that the balance be carried forward to 
next half-year, viz., £5, 621. 14s. 3@. The directors have to announce with sincere regret the 
death on November 14 last, of Mr. Alfred Harris, their esteemed colleague, whose connection 
with the bank was almost lifelong and who occupied the position of chairman of the board 
for a large number of years. They are also extremely sorry to report the death, since last 
meeting, of Mr. Jas. Gordon, their former much respected general manager. 


Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES. 





Share capital—25,000 shares of £50 each; with £20 ~ share paid-up £500,000 0 oO 
Reserved surplus fund 180,000 0 O 
Deposits, £ 1,169,762. 45. 5a. ; ; credit balances on ‘current accounts and 

drafts on London agents, £1,522, ~ - 1d. . 2,692,577 11 6 
Unpaid dividends. : 385 9 6 
Rebate on bills 999 4 9 
Liability on acceptances per contra 78,700 13 2 
Profit and loss account—balance from account to ‘June 30, “1901, 

47,381. 3s. 8d.; profit this half-year, £25,094. aie ; less income- 

tax, £854. 6s. 5a.— £24,240. 10s. 7d. 31,621 14 3 


ASSETS. 


Cash at head office and branches, £106,324. 145. Id. ; money at call at 
London and other bankers and cheques in course of transmission, 
£239,894. 16s. 8d.; bills of exchange on hand, £177,874. 9s. 2d. ; 
investments—in consols, railway and other debenture bonds and 
stocks, Colonial Government securities, county and district council 
and other bonds, £321, 639. 5s. 6@.; in debentures and shares in 
joint-stock companies, 53,058. los.: in freehold properties, 


£53:439- 35. 7. £952,230 19 0 
Loans on stock and other securities 419,845 16 4 
Advances on current accounts 1,959,263 18 7 
Liability of customers on —eemres and endorsements per contra 78,700 13 2 
Stamps on hand . . , 614 6 I 
Bank premises 73,020 0 oO 





£3,484,275 13 


£3,484,275 13 2 
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CARLISLE AND CUMBERLAND BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure to report that, after payment of expenses, income-tax, 
and providing for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits the year 1901, including a 
balance of £1,724. 15s. 9d. brought from last year, amount to £20,886. 19s. 2d. An interim 
dividend of 9 per cent. for half-year to June 30 last has been paid, £9,000; the directors 
now propose to declare a further dividend of 9 per cent., £9,000; together with a bonus of 
I per cent., £1,000; and to set aside in reduction of the value of consols to 90, £1, 000 ; 

leaving to be chrried to next account, £886. 19s. 2¢@. New bank premises with manager's 
house have been erected at Alston during the past year. 


General Balance- sheet for the Year ending December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital . . , > : , . ; , , , . £100,000 0 Oo 
Reserve fund : ; . ‘ : : ; : : . . 85,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation . 20,970 0 O 
Amount due by the bank on : current, deposit and other accounts, and 
fund to provide for bad and doubtful debts. 949,206 7 II 


Profit and loss account—net profits for year, £19,162. 35. 5d.; balance 
from year 1900, £1,724. - a, a 886. - 2d.; /ess interim 
dividend, £9,000 . ‘ ‘ . 11,886 19 2 


£1,167,063 7 1 








ASSETS. 

Cash at head office and branches, money at call and short notice, and 

cheques on other banks in transit . £169,000 4 10 
Reserve fund invested in consols, corporation stocks, and British railway 

debenture and preference stocks 85,000 0 Oo 
Investments in corporation stocks, British railway debenture, preference 

and ordinary stocks . , . ' 80,624 15 2 
Loans and advances on current accounts and bills of exchange : $01,341 7 I 
Bank premises at Carlisle, Alston, Appleby, Cockermouth, Keswick, 

Longtown and Penrith, £23,710; properties on rental, £7,387 , 31,097 0 O 


£1,167,063 7 I 
a ————_——————— 





CLYDESDALE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE net profits for the year, after deducting expenses of management, rebate on bills not 
due, and making ample provision for all bad and doubtful debts, amount to £171,096. 35. 94. ; 
to which there has to be added the balance brought forward from the year 1900, £21,709. 
16s. 10d.; making together, £192,806. os. 7d. From this sum the directors recommend 
Ist, the payment of a dividend of I1 per cent. per annum, £110,000; 2nd, in payment of 
income-tax thereon, £6,416. 135. 4d.; 3rd, an addition to the reserved surplus fund of the 
bank of £40,000; 4th, in reduction of bank buildings, £10,000; leaving to be carried 
forward to 1902, £26,389. 7s. 3@. The reserve fund of the bank will then amount to 
£660,000, exclusive of the whole year’s dividend now recommended and the balance carried 
forward, which together amount to £136,389. 7s. 3¢. The directors record with much regret 
the death during the year of their esteemed colleague, Mr. John Ure, LL.D., merchant, 
Glasgow, who had been for many years a valued director of this bank. 


Abstract of Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital of the bank, ' we of which there is eee up . : . £1,000,000 0 o 
Reserved surplus fund . ' ; . 620,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation. : ; ; : . 959,349 0 O 
Deposits and other accounts with credit balances . : . . 1,701,092 16 11 
Letters of credit, drafts at a short currency, and payments in ‘transitu 172,886 1 6 
Acceptances by the bank :—On account of customers, £274,623. 0s. 4d. ; 

on account of vane REN, £23,944. 35. Sa. . ‘ . 298,567 3 
Surplus profits . : : ° 192,806 0 


Co ine 


£14,944,701 








oom 5 ao —_,; 

















GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE AND CO. 


ASSETS. 

Bills discounted . ‘ , ‘ . £2,863,158 11 4 
Credit accounts, and other advances to customers . . , ‘ ; 3,043,409 5 4 
Bank buildings (including London freehold property) . ‘ : ‘ 321,960 17 9 
Heritable property yielding rent . : ‘ 105,000 0 O 
Investments in consols and other securities, temporary Hoans, money at 

call and at short notice . ‘ 5,840,829 19 7 
Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, cheques, etc., in transite, 

and cash balances with London and country bankers’. ‘ ° 1,871,775 5 oO 
Liability of customers and eens correspondents for acceptances per 

contra. : : ; : : : ° ‘ , ‘ 298,567 3 9 


£14,944,701 2 9 





Abstract of Profit and Loss Account. 











Dr. 

Dividend paid in February and August, 1901, £110,000; amount of 
income-tax thereon, £5,500. ‘ . ‘ £115,500 0 0 
Reserved surplus fund, £40,000; bank buildings, ‘£10,000 ‘ ; ‘ 50,000 o Oo 
Amount of surplus profits at December 31, 1901 . ° ‘ , ‘ 192,806 0 7 
£358,306 0 7 

Cr. 

Balance at December 31, 1900. £187,209 16 10 

Gross profits for 1901, after deducting rebate on undue bills, and 

providing for all bad and doubtful debts, £299,528. 135. 10d. ; less 

salaries and all other charges and expenses at head office and 123 
branch establishments, £128,432. 10s. I¢.—net profits for 1901 , 171,096 3 9 
£358,306 © 7 
* in 

GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 
Thirty-fifth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, January 31, 1902. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid up . ‘ . . ‘ P : : ‘ ‘ . £1,000,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund , . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ , , , 500,000 0 Oo 
Current accounts . , ‘ ‘ . , , . ‘ , , 9,210,466 1 9 
Deposit accounts . ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° , , 3,785,389 15 3 
Reserve for premises. , . ‘ ‘ : , ‘ ‘ , 60,000 0 oO 


° 


£14,555,855 17 





MEMORANDUM.—Liabilities on account of acceptances, endorsements, etc. (covered by 
securities), not included in balance-sheet, £1,047,244. 135. 9d. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England . ' , ; ; ‘ . £1,978,095 16 4 
Money at call and at short notice . ‘ ; . . ; 7 ‘ 2,789,900 0 O 
Investments :—2} per cent. consols (£1,666,666. 135. 4d. at 90), 

41,500,000 ; securities of, or guaranteed by, the British Government, 

H1,115,710. 115. Od. ; Government of India and Colonial Government 

securities, £188,700; securities of the London eee Council, 


£188,700 ' ; ; 2,993,110 I1 9 
Bills pm al loans and other securities ‘ , i ? ‘ , 6,614,749 811 
Bank premises. . ' ‘ , ‘ ° ° . ‘ ‘ 000 0 O 


414,555,855 "7 o 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
Statement of Liabilities and Assets on December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed capital (being 356,000 shares of £50 each) . ‘ , . £17,800,000 0 0 





Capital paid up, viz., 356,000 sharesof £8 pershare £2,848,000 0 0 





Reserved fund (after addition from profit, as below) 1,950,000 0 O 
omernioraee 44,798,000 9 0 
Bills or notes accepted or endorsed ; , 2,271,627 2 4 
Current, deposit and other accounts, including rebate of bills and 
provision for contingencies . , . : - 51,341,414 3 9 , 
Liabilities in respect of customers’ loans to 
brokers, fully secured . . : : : £371,000 0 O 





Profit (including £64,552. 4s. 1d. brought forward 


from last year) . £718,683 11 3 
Less interim dividend for half-year ending 

June 30, at 174 per cent. per annum . ; 249,200 0 O 
Less appropriations as follows :— £469,483 11 3 


Added to reserved fund . £50,000 0 oO 
Written off bank premises 





account ' : - 30,000 0 Oo 
Income-tax ; : - 35,816 13 4 ) 
ed 115,816 13 4 . 
Balance, proposed to be appropriated as follows : £353,066 17 11 
In payment of half-year’s dividend to Dec- 
ember 31 at 20 per cent. per annum . ; £284,800 0 oO 
Carried forward to next year . : ; ‘ 68,866 17 11 


£353,066 17 11 


458,411,041 6 1 











ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and with the Bank of mapas . £8,830,101 16 5 
Cash at call and short notice ’ . 4,476,702 1 I 
—————._ £113,306,803 17 6 
Bills of exchange . . ; . ‘ . 6,881,013 19 8 


Consols and other British Government securities - 45,161,734 1 9 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, cor- 
poration stocks, English railway debenture and 
preference stocks, and other investments . . 3,613,584 8 3 
—— 8 7755 318 To 0 


£28,963,136 7 2 

Advances to customers, promissory notes and other securities ; - 25,990,667 6 6 

Liabilities of customers for bills accepted or endorsed by the company . 2,271,627 2 4 
Bank premises and furniture (after os off os from 

profits) . , : : : : : ° 1,185,610 I0 1 


458,411,041 6 1 





The available profit for the past year, including the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, after payment of charges and expenses, carrying forward the amount necessary 
for rebate of bills, and making due provision for bad debts and contingencies, is £718,683. 
11s. 3¢. Out of this an interim dividend at the rate of 17} per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, amounting to £249,200, was declared for the half-year ending June 30 
last. Your directors recommend that a dividend of 16s. per share, being at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum for the past half-year, amounting to £284,800, be now declared ; 
that £50,000 be added to the reserved fund ; that £ 30,000 be written off the bank premises 
account ; that £35,816. 13s. 4d. be applied in payment of income-tax on the above dividends, 
etc., and that the balance, £68,866. 17s. 11¢., be carried forward tothe profit and loss account 
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of the present year. Your directors have to announce that a provisional agreement has been 
entered into with the directors of the Bucks and Oxon Union Bank Limited, for the 
amalgamation of their business with that of this bank. The Bucks and Oxon Bank has an 
old-established and valuable connection in the two counties mentioned and the surrounding 
district, and its branches will form a useful connecting link between many of the offices of 
this bank. Your directors have to record, with deep regret, the death of their highly esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Walter Randolph Farquhar. Mr. J. B. Close Brooks, formerly of Messrs. 
Cunliffes, Brooks & Co., Manchester, and of Messrs. Brooks & Co., London, whose businesses 
were recently taken over, has been elected a director in the place of the late Mr. John 
Charles Salt (Article 65). Your directors much regret that Mr. Howard Lloyd, who for 
thirty-one years has been the general manager of the bank, having nearly reached the age 
for retirement under the rules, and finding his health somewhat impaired, has expressed a 
wish to be relieved of his arduous duties. They are pleased, however, to add that they have 
offered to Mr. Lloyd, and he has accepted, the vacant seat at the board, which he will fill on 
his retirement at the end of March next, so that they will continue to have the advantage of 
his great experience in the affairs of the bank. 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the shareholders of Lloyds Bank was held on 
February 14, 1902, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. The chairman, Mr. J. Spencer 
Phillips, presided; and the other directors present were Messrs. C. E. Barnett, J. B. Close 
Brooks, E. Brodie Hoare, W. de Winton, J. Arthur Kenrick, G. B. Lloyd, R. B. Lloyd, 
W. Small, A. W. Summers, J. Tomkinson, M.P., R. V. Vassar-Smith, G. D. Whatman and 
R. Woodward. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that for the third year in 
succession the matter which had chiefly occupied their thoughts and dominated both trade 
and finance, had been the war in South Africa. Who would have thought when they met 
in 1900, when the country was just emerging from the critical stages of the war, and fancied 
they saw the end approaching, that two years thence it would still be dragging on? Who 
would have thought, either, that consols, which stood at 98}, a drop of 13 from what they 
stood at exactly twelve months previously—they had even been higher than that—could 
possibly fall to 91, the point at which they stood in November last? Or who would have 
thought the cost of the war would amount, as it assuredly would, to one-third as much 
again as the whole sum of 153 millions which was paid off the national debt during the 
sixty-three years of her late Majesty’s reign? Most of the money had gone either to North 
or South America in the purchase of food and horses and mules. A little they knew had 
gone to Hungary; but there was no question that a few trades in this locality had been 
benefited by the war, such, for instance, as the saddle and harness makers, rifle and 
ammunition manufacturers, and all the suppliers of camp equipments. The war, however, 
had certainly been detrimental to the trade of the country generally. It had closed the 
whole field of South Africa to our manufactures, it had withdrawn over 300,000 men from 
industrial pursuits, and so had raised the rate of wages, and it had further deprived us of the 
means of supplying borrowing countries with money with which to purchase goods from 
ourselves on a large scale. But its effects had not been confined simply to this country ; 
they had extended even to the continent. The crisis which Germany experienced, 

rincipally through what he might call the hot-bed forcing of certain industrial undertakings, 
had been aggravated; the crisis which was experienced in France through speculation— 
principally in Russia and in copper—had been accentuated by the closing of the mines and 
the stoppage of the gold shipments from Africa. 


TRADE AND PRICES. 


In the last three months of 1900 there was a shrinkage in the trade of this country, partly 
from the war and partly from the high price of coal, which was the breath and life of almost 
every manufacturer. The common opinion was that that shrinkage had continued during 
1901. Prices undoubtedly had fallen, and profits had diminished. High prices were not 
an unmixed blessing for bankers, for when prices were high, naturally, more capital was 
required to carry on the same amount of business, and traders and manufacturers usually 
had no more capital in their businesses than the normal requirements necessitated. They 
consequently leant upon their bankers, and the margin of the security which they deposited 
when prices were high had an uncomfortable way of running off when prices rapidly fell. 
Although prices had fallen and profits had diminished he did not think the volume of trade 
had lessened. He based that partly on their own experience. They had to find an 
immense amount of coin weekly for wages throughout the whole of their large districts. 
They had not found the demand less during the past year, nor had they found the turnover 
on the accounts much lessened. 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


In regard to the foreign trade, the imports showed only a shrinkage of £800,000 
in the total of 523 millions, or only ‘o2 per cent., and if we had had to pay at the same rate 
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for the goods we bought in 1901 as we did in the previous year, instead of showing a 
diminution of £800,000 there would have been an increase of over 18 millions. The move- 
ments of trade were rather curious. We bought nearly 7 millions more of duty-free 
food stuffs, and rather more than 7 millions less of raw material. Of the duty- 
free food stuffs 2 millions more were paid for grain, chiefly barley and oats. 
We likewise purchased a greater amount of dead meat, principally bacon, from America. 
The exports showed a larger decline, namely, 10 millions in a total of 280 millions, or 
3°7 per cent. Three articles alone counted in that decrease, coal, metals, and machinery. 
Coal alone was answerable for over 8 millions, of which 21 per cent. was owing to the 
reduced cost of it, and 5 per cent. only to the reduced amount which was exported, 
notwithstanding the coal duty. If they added together the amounts he had mentioned, the 
exports and imports, and also the re-exports, they came to a total of 870 millions. 
That was entirely in respect of ocean-carried goods. Our national existence rested on 
our remaining mistress of the sea, otherwise the greater part of our supplies might be cut 
off, and no sacrifice was too great to maintain it. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

Having sketched the conditions of trade and the state of the money market, the two 
factors on which, next to their own credit and reputation, the prosperity of the bank 
depended, he pointed out the different features and changes which had been made in the 
balance-sheet—the best and strongest balance-sheet they ever have had the pleasure of 
presenting to the shareholders. There was no change in the amount of the capital, 
42,848,000, but with the addition made that day their published reserve fund would be 
increased by £50,000, to £1,950,000. The deposits, etc., 451,341,000, were almost the 
same as last year, the difference only being £25,000. On the assets side of the balance- 
sheet the cash in hand amounted to £8,830,000, an increase of £587,000. That represented 
more than 17 per cent. of their total liabilities on both current and deposit accounts to the 
public. But as a great portion of these liabilities, some two-fifths in fact, consisted of money 
on deposit, at seven or fourteen days’ notice, the proportion of cash held to the immediate 
liabilities was in reality much larger. The cash at call and short notice had increased by 
£550,000, and stood at £4,476,000. The amount of the cash in hand and at call was 
413,306,000, or an increase of £1,137,000. The bills of exchange amounted to £6,881,000, an 
increase of £820,000. These bills consisted almost entirely of the finest paper, none of them 
having more than three months’ currency, most of them much less, and they were maturing 
at the rate of about £750,000 a week, so they had nothing to do but to stop discounting, and 
cash for any abnormal requirements would flow automatically in. The Consols and other 
British Government securities amounted to £5,161,000, a decrease of £502,000; and the 
Indian and Colonial Government stocks and other securities were 43,613,000, a decrease 
of £954,000, the total amount of the investments being £8,775,000, a decrease of £1,456,000. 
He need not say they had not sold any Consols at their recent low prices, but they 
had realised certain securities bought in 1895 and 1896, when opportunity offered, 
and had placed the proceeds under the three more liquid heads above, where they would 
be instantly available for any possible demands which might come upon them. In advances 
to customers, which amounted to £25,990,000, there was a decline of £555,000; the 
acceptances amounted to £2,271,000, an increase of £147,000; and the bank premises 
account, which amounted to £1,185,000, showed an increase of £82,000. The total amount 
of the balance-sheet was £58,411,000, which showed an increase of £173,000 over the 
preceding year. The profit which they showed for the past year was £718,683, and this, 
after deducting the amounts brought into the account, showed a diminution of £31,300. 
This, however, did not arise from any shrinkage in the business, which showed the same 
steady progress as it had done for years past. The diminution was accounted for by the 
fact that they had kept more than 41,000,000 cash in hand (which at only 2 per cent. meant 
420,000), above what they did in the preceding year, that the average market rate was 10s. 
less, which affected the whole of their floating assets, 7.¢., money at call and bills of exchange, 
some £11,000,000 altogether, and that their advances to customers on the average of the 
year were £1,000,000 less. They proposed to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. for the half- 
year, making 18} per cent. for the whole year—this would take £284,800—to add £50,000 
to their published reserve, making £225,000 added in the last three years, to write £30,000 
off their bank premises, and to pay income-tax amounting to £35,816, which represented a 
dividend of 1} per cent. If they had not paid this income-tax they would have been able to 
pay a dividend of 20 per cent. for the whole year. Perhaps he might be allowed to express 
a pious hope that the withers of the long-suffering income-tax payer might not be further 
wrung in the coming year, even if the burden were not somewhat taken off his uncomplaining 
shoulders. A balance of £68,866 would be carried to next year’s account, being £4,314 
more than was brought into that year’s account. By a different adjustment of figures they 
could easily have made their published reserve up to £2,000,000, but they preferred to go 
slowly, but surely. 
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PENSIONS, ETC. 


In the reports of other banks they had perhaps noticed amounts set aside for pensions, 
widows and orphans’ or superannuation funds. In their case they pensioned every officer at 
a fixed age on an agreed scale, and the pensions paid last year amounted to considerably 
over £20,000. There was also a fund which gave the representatives of every officer a full 
year’s salary at his death, to which the bank contributed largely. All payments in these 
directions were debited to their expenses before setting out the profits. 

NO “WINDOW DRESSING.” 


They did not go in for “ window dressing ””—by this was meant raking in money from 
all possible sources on the day on which the balance-sheet was published in order to dress 
up the accounts in a form which they did not normally take. They thoroughly recognised 
the necessity of keeping a much larger reserve than any normal requirements of their business 
demanded. On the very last day of the year they placed a not inconsiderable sum on call 
or short notice which they might very well have left in their cash in hand or with the Bank 
of England if they had wanted to augment that sum. _ Besides, they lent nearly £1,000,000 
more to their customers the last week of the year. He noticed a suggestion by some of the 
chairmen of leading London banks that in the monthly balance-sheets they should publish 
not the amount of cash in hand at date, but the daily average of balances for the month. To 
do this would mean increasing their large and extensive staff by about 20 per cent. For it 
would be useless to publish the daily average of the cash held, unless they also published the 
daily average of the deposits, the ratio the one bore to the other being the crucial test. The 
reform should begin at the other end, for of the 200 banks in England only thirteen 
published monthly balance-sheets, and if it were desirable to go further he thought it was 
only reasonable that the searchlight should first be turned upon those 187 banks which 
published no monthly balance-sheets. 

LATEST AMALGAMATION, 

The Chairman then referred to the provisional agreement into which they had entered for 
the amalgamation of the Bucks and Oxon Union Bank. This bank had a very old and 
valuable connection in those counties ; it occupied a district which ran as a wedge between 
their own branches; and its acquirement rounded off their territory geographically. He 
believed that the amalgamation was mutually advantageous. In conclusion the chairman 
expressed regret at the approaching retirement of their general manager, Mr. Howard Lloyd, 
who had reluctantly, but very wisely he thought, taken the advice of his doctors and friends, 
in relinquishing the very arduous duties attaching to the office. He moved that the report 
be adopted, and a dividend for the half-year of 16s. per share at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum on the paid-up capital of the bank, be declared, free of income-tax. 

Mr. J. Arthur Kenrick seconded the resolution, and the report was adopted. 

Mr. Swann proposed the re-election of the three retiring directors, Messrs. William de 
Winton, J. A. Kenrick, and G. D. Whatman. This was seconded by Mr. G. Beech, and 
carried. The auditors, Messrs. Harrison, Barratt, West and Co., and Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co., were then reappointed. 


THE RETIRING GENERAL MANAGER. 


The Chairman then moved : “ That the sincere thanks of the directors and shareholders 
of the bank be given to Mr. Howard Lloyd, who is about to retire from the position of 
general manager, for his very valuable services to the company during the thirty-one years he 
has held that important position.” 

Mr. Brodie Hoare briefly seconded the resolution, which was carried with acclamation. 

In feelingly acknowledging the compliment paid him, Mr. Howard Lloyd said he did 
not know how to express his sense of the generous confidence of the chairman and directors 
under whom he had served, and the innumerable tokens of confidence, kindness, and friendly 
regard shown him by shareholders and customers. To his comrades, colleagues, and friends 
on the staff he offered all the recognition and acknowledgment which he could express. 
When a man had been for a rather protracted period on the bridge of the ship he was not 
wholly sorry that his long watch was up. He had seen a good deal of the stars and of the 
water, and was quite willing that better eyes and stronger hands should in the future control 
and guide the ship. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


aan — aoa 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE directors, in submitting to the shareholders the balance-sheet for the half-year ending 


December 31 last, have to report that, after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £31,803. 15s. for rebate on bills 
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not due, the net profits amount to £291,905. 17s. From this sum have been deducted 
425,000 transferred to premises account, and en carried to reserve fund, leaving 
£216,905. 17s. 5d., which, with £89,957. 17s. 8d. balance brought forward from last account, 
leaves available the sum of £306,863. 15s. Id. The directors have declared a dividend for 
the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a bonus of 1 per cent., which will require 
£220,000, leaving the sum of £86,863. 15s. 1d. to be carried to the profit and loss new 
account. The present dividend, added to that paid to June 30, will make 22 per cent. for 
the year 1901. The directors with deep regret announce the retirement, on account of 
advanced age, of Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq., who, since 1869, had been a most 
valued membér of the board. To fill this vacancy ‘the directors have appointed Ernest 
Haliburton Cunard, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. W. and W. S. Cunard. This creates a 
vacancy in the auditorship, which it is in the power of the meeting to fill up. The directors 
retiring by rotation are Ernest Haliburton Cunard, Esq., William Howard, Esq., and 
William McKewan, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


Balance-sheet of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital subscribed £8, 000,000 ; paid 7 . . ; , ; . £2,000,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund : 1,550,000 O O 
Due by the bank on current accounts, on deposit accounts, with interest 

accrued, circular notes, etc. . - 44,474,574 13 6 
Liabilities on acceptances, covered by cash, or securities or bankers’ 

guarantees ; : . , . . 1,564,638 17 2 
Rebate on bills not due ‘carried to next account . 31,803 15 Oo 


Net profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, £291,905. 175. §d.; transferred to premises account, £25,000— 
£266,905. 17s. 5a. carried to reserve fund, £50,000— £216,905. 
175. 4 — and loss balance sei from last account, it, £89,957. 
17s. 8d. . 306,863 15 I 


£49,927,881 0 9 


ASSETS. ———E——EE 





Cash at the head office and branches, and with the Bank of England, 

£8,274,042. Os. 8d.; loans at call and at notice, covered by securities, 

£2; 829,890. IIs. od. . : ; . . . £11,103,932 
Investments, viz. :—Consols ( (23 per cent. ) registered and in certificates, 

new 24 per cents., and national war loan 2 per cent. (46,894,491. 

7s. 11d., of which £370,650 consols is lodged for public accounts) ; 

Canada 4 per cent. bonds, and Egyptian 3 per cent. bonds, guaranteed 

by the British Government, £7,204,905. 5s. 6d.; India Government 

stock and India Government guaranteed railway stocks and deben- 

tures, £1,083,632. 16s. 2¢.; metropolitan and other corporation 

stocks, debenture bonds, English railway debenture stock and 

Colonial bonds, £1,917,827. 75. 6d.; other securities, £6,714. 175.8a@. 10,213,080 6 10 
Discounted bills current, £7,590,062. 15s. 4d.; advances to customers 

at the head office and branches, £ 18,901,477. 55. 9d. . 26,491,540 I 1 
Liabilities of customers for drafts accepted by the bank (as per contra) 1,564,638 17 2 
Bank premises in London and country, with fixtures and fittings, 

£579,689. 35. 345 Jess amount transferred from profit and loss, 


= 


2 5 





£25,000 . . . ° , ‘ : , ‘ ° 554,089 3 3 
£49,927,881 0 9 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. — 
Dr. 
Interest paid to customers. £135,466 4 0 
Salaries and all other expenses at head office and branches, including 
income-tax on profits and salaries, auditors’ and directors’ remunera- 
tion ; : ‘ ‘ ° ; 295,760 13 Oo 
Transferred to the ‘credit of premises account ; : . : : 25,000 0 O 
Carried to reserve fund ‘ ' , . ' ’ 50,000 0 Oo 
Rebate on bills not due, carried to new account . ' ‘ : , 31,803 15 oO 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the half-year, £200,000; bonus I per cent. 
£20,000 ; balance carried forward, £86,863. 15s. 1d. ‘ k , 306,863 15 I 


£844, 894 
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Cr. 
Balance brought forward from last account . , ; . ‘ . 
Gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, and including rebate £27,281. 175. 6d. brought from 
June 30 last ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 5 j , 


£89,957 17 8 


754,936 9 5 
£844,804 7 1 


‘The half-yearly general meeting was held on February 6, at Cannon Street Hotel. 
Mr. W. Egerton Hubbard presided, and, after referring to the retirement, on account of 
advanced age, of Mr. E. H. Lushington, who, since 1869, had been a member of the board, 
said that they had secured, as a new director, Mr. E. H. Cunard (of the firm of Messrs. W. 
and W. S. Cunard), whose name was so well known in shipping circles on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He then reviewed the chief political and commercial events of the past six 
months, and said that the board had been trying to make the best of a half-year which had 
not been a cheerful one, or very profitable to bankers. They could not, however, always be 
swimming with the tide. Considering all things, trade had been wonderfully little depressed, 
although values had fallen greatly. The volume of business had been good, and labour had 
been well employed. There had been nothing like the trouble which existed in other 
countries, where no great disturbing cause had occurred to reverse the rush of prosperity 
which dazzled too many people a year or two ago. Some of the figures in the balance-sheet 
might appear to indicate a falling off in the bank’s business. The total of their customers’ 
accounts was less by £788,278 than it was a year ago, the net profits also were less than in 
1900, but fluctuations were only to be expected. Between 1891 and 1892, and again between 
1894 and 1895, they saw a considerable diminution in their profits, but a recovery soon set 
in, and the progress of the bank was resumed. During the year which had just closed the 
gross profit, exclusive of rebates, came to upwards of 41,500,000, and interest paid to their 
customers amounted to £335,000, and general charges to £586,000, leaving a net profit of 
nearly £634,000, of which £440,000 was absorbed by dividends and bonus to the share- 
holders. The securities had been written down by £100,000, so that even at the present 
price a good and sufficient margin was maintained. There had also been written off premises 
account £50,000, and £50,000 had been placed to reserve. He did not think that that was 
a bad record for a year confessedly not a very good one. (Hear, hear.) Reverting to the 
decline in the amount of customers’ balances on December 31 last, he said that this did 
not betoken any permanent falling off in the bank’s business. The decrease, £788,278, 
sounded large by itself, but it was less than 2 per cent. of the total of these accounts. The 
diminution was entirely on the deposit accounts, there being a reduction under this head of 
£877,000, but, on the current accounts, there was a substantial increase—between £80,000 
and £90,000. He thought that he might call this a temporary fluctuation, because their last 
returns, on January 24, showed an increase of £1,500,000 as compared with the previous 
month. To-day they had £10,000,000 more entrusted to them by their customers chen was 
the case ten years ago. This looked like steady progress, and it had been achieved without 
any amalgamations or very sudden extensions. The board looked on the growing number 
of the bank’s customers from year to year as ensuring the future prosperity of the institution. 
They now had 181,000 accounts open, against 176,000 last year, and 171,000 in the year 
before, and during the past twelve months seven new branches had been opened, making a 
total of 171, as compared with 153 five years ago. It was possible that a larger number of 
branches than usual would be opened during the next year or two, and they would then, he 
thought, have occupied all the places likely to prove profitable for the bank’s business for a 
considerable time. There was now a bank in nearly every street in London, and if the 
opening of new branches went on much longer the banks would almost rival the number of 
licenced premises in the City. (Laughter.) It had been suggested that the banks should 
base their comparsion of cash balances and other items in their accounts on the average daily 
balance instead of on the balance of any particular day. To do so would give a truer 
picture of the facts to all concerned, and, therefore, he heartily endorsed the suggestion. 
Another proposal had been made to the effect that the money lent on calls should be reduced, 
and a larger proportion locked up at the Bank of England. That was a question which 
required much consideration, but, so far as this bank went, they contributed pretty hand- 
somely to the gold reserves of the country, for their average cash balance at the Bank of 
England, in gold and notes, amounted to over £4,000,000. Great credit was due to the 
manager at the head office (Mr. Henry Dean) and the staff generally for the small amount of 
bad debts, despite the fact that the bank offered many facilities to commercial undertakings 
which must necessarily be accompanied by some risk. The amount last year was rather 
larger than usual, but it was not more than 6s. 8d. per £1,000. Mistakes pure and simple 
made by their counter clerks were extraordinarily few considering the millions of money 
which passed through their hands and the pressure under which, at certain times of the day, 
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their duties had to be discharged. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
the payment of a dividend for the past half-year of 10 per cent., with a bonus of 1 per cent. 
(requiring £220,000), making the total distribution for the year 22 per cent. Mr. J. J. Cater 
seconded the resolution. The chairman, in answer to a question, said that the directors 
hoped to be able at future meetings to recommend such additions out of profits to reserve 
as would bring this fund up to £2,000,000 as soon as possible. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 


= pe ene 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED. 
(The Report appeared in the February number.) 


THE seventy-seventh ordinary general meeting of the London and South Western Bank, 
Limited, was held on February 6, at the Cannon Street Hotel, Sir Fortescue Flannery, M.P.. 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Herbert Potter) having read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : Amongst the democratic features of our bank as an institution, there 
is one familiar to all and well approved by the shareholders, by which each director in turn 
presides, not only at the meetings of the board, but at the general meeting of the share- 
holders. It is to this custom that your junior director owes the honourable position in which 
he finds himself in presiding over this large meeting of the shareholders. The operations of 
every bank of the front rank must be favourably or adversely affected by the general state of 
trade throughout the country, and the operations of our own institution are now of such 
magnitude as to reflect with considerable accuracy the general state of trade. Trade has 
been on the whole vigorous and widely profitable during the year 1901. It has not only been 
vigorous from purely commercial causes, but it has had infused into it an additional or artificial 
vigour arising from the war. There may be signs of coming decadence in trade, but I 
believe these are signs of the future rather than of the present. The financial disturbance 
arising out of the South African war flotations has been less than might have been antici- 
pated. The termination of the war and the resumption not only of trade with our new 
colonies, but of the influx of gold from their mines, will have a general beneficial effect 
at some period which we hope will not now be much longer delayed. The new Companies 
Act now in operation has produced a healthier state in connection with new flotations, and 
the effect is already seen in the reduction of public issues of doubtful character, and the 
consequent eagerness of competition by the public for new Government and Colonial loans. 
Facilities for cheap and rapid communication are continually increasing, and the splendid 
feeling of mutual affection between the mother country and her colonies must make for im- 
proved trade relations between them, and for the welfare of commerce as well as the estab- 
lishment of permanent Imperial relations. (Applause.) There has no doubt been greater 
energy required to make banking profits in 1901 than in 1900, because of the narrower 
margin on the average rates of interest payable by banks to and receivable from their 
customers ; but, generally speaking, bankers have shared in the national prosperity, and with 
only a few exceptions the results of trading in money have been nearly, although not quite, 
as good as those of the year 1900. The volume of banking business is indicated with 
sufficient accuracy for all purposes of general comparison by the returns of the London 
Clearing-house, and although some allowance must be made for unusual inflation of the 
figures arising from special trading based upon the war, this is not, in my opinion, sufficient 
to affect seriously the comparison between the two years. The year 1901 was the record 
year in the Clearing-house, the clearings being 9,561 millions. There was an increase of 
6°7 per cent. in the clearing for the year 1901 as compared with the year 1900, and although 
the increase of business has been considerably less during the last quarter of the year 1901 
than in any other part of the year, it is too soon to predict that trade, as indicated by this 
barometer, is upon a permanent down grade, and it seems possible that the time is not far 
distant when the total turnover of the Clearing-house will reach the extraordinary and 
almost incredible figure of ten thousand millions. 

CUSTOMERS’ MONEY ENTRUSTED TO THE BANK. 

In the general prosperity, our bank has had a full and enviable share, and as an indica- 
tion of the continued and increasing appreciation of the public, no figure is so important as 
the statement of the total amount of customers’ money entrusted to the bank for safe keeping. 
This item has had a steady increase, with scarcely any fluctuation, for several years, and 
at the end of the half-year, the accounts of which we are now considering, it amounted 
to very nearly 12} millions, as compared with a little over 114 millions on the last day of the 
year 1900, and nearly 11,% millions at the end of the first half of the year 1901, showing 
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an improvement of £516,116 on a six months’ a and £607,886 on a twelve 
months’ comparison. (Applause.) Nay, more, since the turn of the year 1901 the deposits 
have further increased, and the highest point in the history of the bank was reached on 
January 8, when the public had entrusted to the bank the sum of £12,315,597. (Applause.) 
These increases do not arise from any participation by this bank in that general custom of 
banking amalgamation which seems destined to absorb all the private banks and to bring 
the control of the whole of the banking business of the country into the hands of fifteen or 
twenty large institutions. Instead of buying up other banks, our policy is to establish our 
own branches and to build up our own goodwill. (Hear, hear.) We are facilitated in this 
policy by the fact that we have always a large number of young and energetic men on the 
staff whose legitimate ambition it is to aspire to the honourable position of bank managers. 
If there is one department of banking business they understand more than another it is the 
opening and development of new branches. (Applause.) If you will now kindly turn to 
the balance-sheet you will perceive that the special character of the bank’s business is 
nowhere more clearly indicated than in the small sum appearing each half-year under the 
head of acceptances. This class of business is not sought after by this bank, and the sum of 
£580. 1s.—although larger than in the corresponding half-year of 1900—still remains at a 
nominal amount. The fact is that the connection of the bank, and the use that it makes of 
its own and its customers’ money, is such that its investments and securities are spread over a 
much larger area and in smaller parcels than is the case in the great majority of bankers’ 
business. The sums advanced to each customer are, on the average, small, the number of 
customers is proportionately very large, and although the clerical work involved in this multi- 
plicity of small accounts is an undoubted increase in the bank’s expenditure in proportion to 
its 7 greater safety and a greater average profit arise from the wider range of 
securities and the higher average rate of interest that is paid willingly by customers upon 
small advances as compared with large ones. The next item in the balance-sheet of capital 
subscribed and paid up remains unchanged as compared with December 31, 1900, but the 
question may ere long arise in the minds of the shareholders whether a further issue of 
capital may not be desirable to keep pace with the larger business done by the bank. 
THE RESERVE FUND STEADILY INCREASING. 

The reserve fund, which stands at £670,000, is £10,000 higher than in the past half-year. 
This item is steadily increasing, and has risen in ten years—that is, between December 31, 
1891, and December 31, 1901—from £200,000 to £670,000. Caution and prudence in the 
building up of large reserves are indispensable to a successful banking business. The next 
item, the net profits, shows a decrease of £3,738 as compared with the last half of 1900, 
after deducting the £10,000 placed to reserve. This does not, however, arise from any 
reduction in the gross profits of the bank, because, as you will perceive later on, the gross 
profits for the half-year now under your consideration—namely, £234,180—are slightly in 
excess of the gross profits of the last half of 1900, which were £233,334, but the difference 
arises entirely from the fact that the directors have, as just mentioned, added £10,000 to 
reserve, which they did not do in the last half of 1900, and from increases in salaries of staff, 
income-tax, charges to revenue on new branches and other subsidiary expenses all causing 
an increase in expenditure, which rose from £94,397 for the last half of 1900, to £103,548 
for the last half of 1901. Coming now to the other side of the general balance-sheet, 
we find that the amount of cash in hand and at the Bank of England was £1,875,979, 
which compares favourably with the corresponding entry in the previous half-year, being 
£169,518 greater than at the close of the year 1900, and over a quarter of a million more 
than on June 30 last, or 15°36 per cent. of the total liabilities, as compared with 14°7 per 
cent. a year ago. The money at call and short notice, which forms the second most readily 
available property of the bank, amounts to £689,750, or £75,840 more than twelve months 
ago, although slightly less than in June last, being in percentages 5°64 of the total liabilites, 
as compared with 5°28 a year ago. These two items, cash in hand and at the Bank of 
England, £1,875,979, and money at call and short notice, £689,750, forming as they do the 
first line of defence of every bank, amount to £2,565,729, as compared with £2,320,371 a 
year ago, or 21 per cent. of the total liabilities, a large and satisfactory percentage. 

INVESTMENTS. 

The next item of important interest to you is that of investments, and the Government 
investments alone, including the reserve And peel ~ written down to 90 (a prudent provision, 
when during the past year consols fluctuated between 98 in February pad 91 in July—the 
lowest _— for thirty years), amount to £2,009,874, as compared with £1,941,476 a year 
ago. he other securities, including Metropolitan consolidated stock, Bank of England 
stock, Colonial Government stocks, British railway stocks and English corporation stocks, 
amount together to £1,442,871, and this added to the consols makes a total of investments 
of £3,452,746, being 28°27 per cent. of the bank’s liabilities, and added to the cash makes 
total liquid assets of £6,018,475, being an increase of no less than £403,630 of liquid assets 
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during the year, and bringing up the percentages of these in comparison to the liabilities— 
without including any of the bills of exchange as liquid assets —to 49°27, a position which 
must be as satisfactory to the public as to the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) These large 
resources arise in the normal and ordinary course of the bank’s business, and without any 
attempt on the part of the bank to inflate them artificially towards the end of the year—a 
practice known as window dressing. The problem continually before your directors is to 
actively employ your resources to the fullest extent consistent with prudence, leaving idle 
only such proportion of the bank’s funds as should properly be kept in immediate reserve, 
and they consider that the figures just named are alike worthy of approval by the customers 
and shareholders. The present system of publishing monthly statements by all the banks of 
their cash balances works well, but if any general public desire should be formed for more 
frequent or detailed periodical publication of cash balances the London and South-Western 
Bank would readily agree with the other great banks to such a course. The next item, that 
of bills discounted, being £694,687, shows an increase of £138,702, as compared with the 
bills discounted a year ago. The bills are the best and most carefully selected, and your 
directors are of opinion that a moderate extension of this branch of their business may 
gradually be made with advantage to the bank. The next item of loans and advances to 
customers, £6,682,949, shows an increase of £100,626 upon the year. These are based upon 
securities which come periodically, according to the system of the bank, before not only the 
general managers and the branch managers, but the directors, and they are of a character 
entirely satisfactory to the directors, being, as already explained, unusually wide in their 
distribution, and the advances being made to customers carefully selected by the branch 
managers and approved by the board. The next item, in which you will be specially 
interested, is that of the bank premises, which has increased during the year from £459,238 
to £488,215, being an aggregation of £28,977 during the year. This increase is represented 
by purchases of premises and by the enlargement of other premises. The amount is also 
arrived at after writing down the bank premises £10,000 in that period. 


NEW BRANCHES, 


We have all round London, and in most of the resorts of Londoners, a continuous chain 
of monetary blockhouses, and during the past year six new branches have been opened, the 
cost of working the same having been paid out of revenue. (Applause.) The new branches 
are at Wealdstone, Woking, Islington, Bournemouth, Eastbourne and Brompton Road. 
The greater proportion of the property owned by the bank for its branches and otherwise is 
freehold, amounting as compared with the whole of the property to 77 per cent. The bank 
has every reason to be satisfied with the actual value of its premises in comparison with the 
book value as appearing in the balance-sheet. New sites or premises have been acquired at 
Norbiton, Hastings, Smithfield, West Hampstead and Frognal, Earlsfield, Eltham, Norbury, 
Forest Hill, Edgware, New Malden and Southwark, and additional premises for extensions 
have been obtained at Chiswick and Earl’s Court. (Applause.) And the directors are 
resolved judiciously to continue the policy of extension wherever profitable business is to be 
obtained. (Hear, hear.) Coming now to the details of the profit and loss account, the 
interest accrued, amounting to £ 34,752, is £5,736 less than that paid in the corresponding 
half-year of 1900, the reason for the decrease being the lower average rate paid to depositors 
by all bankers during the period under review. The next items—current expenses £103,548, 
and rebate on bills £6,120—I have already fully dealt with under the heading of net profit. 
The next item but one, £10,000, is also already mentioned in dealing with the general 
balance-sheet, and the item of £2,500 added to the staff retirement and benevolent fund you 
will, I am sure, equally approve. The further items on this side of the profit and loss 
account, being the usual and customary dividend and bonus of the bank, and the usual 
amount written off bank premises, call for no special comment, except to remind you that 
the dividend on your shares has risen from 8 per cent. in 1891 to its present satisfactory rate 
of 16 per cent. ten years later. The number of shareholders has satisfactorily increased 
during the year, and there are now 2,967 separate individuals interested as proprietors in the 
welfare of the bank. The number of customers’ accounts has also steadily increased, 
having risen from 60,996 at the end of the year 1900 to 64,973, or an increase of nearly 4,000 
customers during the year. I cannot too strongly emphasise the duty and privilege of our 
numerous shareholders to use their influence amongst their friends to increase the business 
of the bank and to introduce fresh customers. Much of our prosperity is due to this cause, 
and the directors thank the various shareholders who have interested and exerted themselves 
from time to time in this direction. Every shareholder may according to his sphere of 
influence become and should, as we believe, become an agent for the spread of the bank’s 
business 

IN PRAISE OF THE STAFF. 


The directors are glad to be able to assure the shareholders of the continued zeal and 
loyalty of the staff, from the general managers down to the youngest apprentice. This 
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indeed is evident to the shareholders by the results and by their own observations in their 
capacity as customers. An incident, fortunately rare in the annals of banking and quite 
exceptional in the history of this bank, has occurred during the year, in which one member 
of the staff lost his life in defending the property entrusted to his charge, and another member 
of the staff showed exceptional courage and bravery, fortunately surviving to receive the 
thanks of the directors and shareholders, and the widest appreciation and admiration of the 
general public. (Hear, hear.) I refer to the case at Kennington, in which our branch there 
was raided by what appears to have been a methodical attempt at robbery, and I feel sure 
that the shareholders generally will fully endorse the provision for the widow of Mr. Crawley, 
and the recognition which the directors thought it their duty to make of the conduct of 
Mr. Couche, who so distinguished himself upon that occasion. (Applause.) I have myself 
now completed three years, by your good pleasure, of office as director of this bank. A 
short apprenticeship perhaps, yet sufhcient to enable me to bear hearty testimony to the 
diligence, the lovale and zeal of all concerned in the management of the bank. The 
directors are progressive, yet at the same time careful business men, the regularity of attend- 
ance being not less marked round the board room table than at the desks and counters of 
the various and numerous branches. (Applause.) We havea large and friendly clientéle 
and a legitimate banking business, free from any speculative element whatever, and we look 
forward to the future with confidence. The policy of the bank will continue the same, 
pleasing I hope alike to the customers, the shareholders, the directors and the staff, working 
together in the mutual interest and for the benefit of each according to his degree. (Applause.) 
The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and the declaration of the 
dividend recommended. 

Lieut.-Col. G. A. Elliot seconded the motion. 

In reply to questions, the chairman said it was a fact that the balance carried forward 
showed an increase of more than £3,000 as compared with six months ago. As regarded 
the property owned by the company, they never bought leaseholds when there was the 
slightest possibility of obtaining freeholds. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was carried unanimously, and, on the proposition of the chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Goldie, Colonel Elliot, Mr. W. M. Mackenzie and Mr. Henry Wethered were re- 
elected directors. 

Mr. Wethered thanked the shareholders for the confidence they had shown in his 
colleagues and himself. Colonel Elliot, he remarked, was the oldest director, having been 
in office for twenty-six years; it had been his (the speaker's) honour to represent the 
proprietors for twenty-three years, and Mr. Mackenzie’s for twenty-one years. (Applause.) 
There was a time when the business of the bank caused the directors anxious moments, but 
this had long since passed. (Applause.) 

Messrs. J. Worley and E. HH. Fletcher were reappointed auditors, and a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors, officials and staff closed the proceedings. 


————- 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
The Report appeared in the February number.) 


THE ordinary half-yearly general meeting was held on January 22, at the chief office, 
Lothbury, Mr. John Sanderson presiding. The chairman observed that it was pleasant to 
take the chair when an increase of dividend could be announced; but the shareholders’ 
knowledge of the bank’s business enabled them to realise that profits could not always remain 
the same, and, when he had explained the position and drawn attention to the figures, he 
hoped that they would not find serious fault with the directors in the course which they had 
adopted in declaring 4 per cent. less dividend than they were able to declare last half-year. 
The gross profits of the bank were £11,200 less than at the corresponding date of 1900, and 
£30,755 less than they were six months ago; and he thought that the shareholders would 
have no difficulty in understanding how this had been brought about when he quoted the 
rates for money current during the last six months as compared with the first six months of the 
year. The average of the Bank rate was 155. 9¢. per cent. lower, the open market rates of 
discount and day-to-day money were respectively 18s. 10d. per cent. and 215s. per cent. lower, 
and the Stock Exchange rate was 215. 6d. per cent. lower. They would remember that some 
years ago provision had to be made for probable debts in Newfoundland. He was happy to 
state that only a portion of the sum so reserved was ultimately required to cover these losses, 
but the directors had applied the balance in providing for bad debts at home during the half- 
year under review, of which they could not ascertain the actual amount for some time yet. 
In any case, however, they felt satisfied that the sum so applied would be ample to cover 
these losses. Turning to the figures of the balance-sheet, he stated that, as compared with 
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those of the corresponding period of 1900, the total liabilities of the bank showed an increase 
of £815,941, the whole of which was more than accounted for by their current accounts and 
deposits, the increase of which was £876,571, the difference being caused by a few small 
decreases elsewhere. On the assets side they held £585,000 more in cash in hand and at 
the Bank of England. They had also £260,290 more in money at call and short notice. 
The other items called for no particular comment. In the profit and loss account the 
expenses showed a decrease of £3,890 compared with the June figures, but an increase of 
£4,820 as against December, 1900. Since then taxes had largely increased, as had also the 
amounts for salaries and rents, mainly in connection with the new branches. They had 
opened no new branches in the half-year, but they had had a good many offered sites under 
consideration, none of which, however, seemed to be sufficiently tempting to induce the 
directors to acquire them. The question of new branches was constantly before them, but 
they could only expand in that direction when they thought that a new branch was likely to 
prove remunerative, either immediately or within a reasonable time. Trade generally in this 
country was not unsatisfactory. The total volume of imports showed little variation from 
that of the previous year, as regarded value, but we had received largely increased quantities. 
The decrease of exports was caused almost entirely by the lessened quantity and value of coal. 
There had been many warnings from various writers about the decay of British trade. It 
was always well to examine such warnings and to ascertain if they were well founded, but it 
was always well to be sure that any expansion of trade was on a sound and profitable basis. 
Our German neighbours had lately discovered that expansion of business might be accompanied 
by very unsatisfactory results. In America also much attention has been drawn to the largely 
increased export of manufactured goods, but one was tempted to ask sometimes how far the 
American consumer had been taxed to enable the American manufacturer to expand his 
foreign trade, and how long he would submit to the tax. It was easy to expand business, 
but it was difficult—generally extremely difficult—to expand it profitably and on sound lines, 
so that unless the energy and enterprise necessary for expansion were accompanied by 
judgment and caution, the results were likely to be disastrous. A suggestion had been made 
in different forms that instead of publishing, as at present, the monthly balance of cash 
held by the various banks on one day of each month, a daily average of each month should 
be made known. This was a suggestion which had the entire approval and support of the 
directors of this bank; indeed, it was one which they had been willing for some time to 
adopt. He hoped that others might concur in this view, and that the day was not far distant 
when the change might be accomplished. It would be more satisfactory to the public, and 
would prevent any reference to “ window-dressing,” which was so frequently made at present. 
He concluded by moving the adoption of the report, in which the directors declared a 
dividend of 7} per cent. for the half-year upon the paid-up capital of £2,800,000. 
Mr. Bonamy Dobree seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 


— 


LONDON AND YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED. 
(The Report appeared in the February number.) 


THE half-yearly general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on January 21, 
at Cannon Street Hotel, London, the Right Hon. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, K.C., M.P., presiding. 
There were also present Mr. John Brinton, Mr. John Mews, and Mr. Bruce C. Vernon 
Wentworth, M.P., directors, and Mr. J. A. Clutton-Brock, director and general manager. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said—Gentlemen: The past year has been a comparatively uneventful 
one, inasmuch as there have been no great political events and no great convulsions in the 
labour market. The course of business has been very much what might have been expected 
in the absence of peace. A great deal has been heard lately of depression in trade, but it 
must be remembered that the year 1900, with which we compare, was upon the whole one 
of almost unparalleled prosperity. Prices of commodities have it is true fallen heavily, but 
they are still in the aggregate far above the average of recent years. On the other hand, 
railway traffics lead to the conclusion that the country is still very prosperous notwithstanding 
the burdens entailed by the war, which cannot fail for some time to come to cripple the 
spending power of the people. 

You are aware that for some years past the great textile industries of Yorkshire have been 
hard hit by hostile foreign tariffs involving the loss of American orders. More recently 
also manufacturers have suffered from the competition of German goods upon the West 
Riding markets. We may be sure, however, that the resources of the Yorkshire character— 
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the indomitable energy and dogged persistence of the people-—will in the end as in times 
past find fresh devices to maintain the supremacy of their markets; but there is no doubt 
that in the early future the problem of maintaining our export trade in the face of continually 
increasing foreign competition will become a very pressing one. It is a somewhat disquieting 
fact that if we leave out of account the export of coal, which is really an export of capital, 
the exports of British produce for the ten years 1891-1900 were less in value by £ 30,000,000 
than the exports for the years 1881-1890. This decrease may be partly accounted for by 
the fall in prices, and by the fact that many countries now manufacture for themselves the 
goods with which we used to supply them. But not altogether so, for in the years 1891-1900 
the imports from all sources into foreign countries increased in amount by I1 per cent., and 
in the natural course of events our export trade ought to have shared in that increase. These 
figures should, I think, be taken seriously to heart by employers and men alike. Several 
leading American manufacturers have lately stated that in their opinion the decline in British 
industry is caused by the action of the English trades unions in discouraging individual 
effort on the part of their members. The American trades unions, it is said, are wise enough 
to see that such a policy is injurious to the industries concerned, and whether the charges 
made against British trades unions be true or not, it is clearly desirable that every effort 
should be made to convince our workmen of the dangers that it involves for them. There is 
no doubt also that we have fallen behind other countries in technical education, and that we 
have not the facilities to be found in Germany or America for the investigation of those 
scientific processes that must be immensely valuable in all kinds of manufactures. It is to 
the interest of our manufacturers to make every endeavour to repair these deficiencies. Any 
government will be more likely to take up the question of technical education seriously if 
they see that the manufacturers are deeply interested about it. At the same time, it is not, 
I think, desirable that we should imitate the Americans in the contriving of large combina- 
tions for the control of whole industries. Such combinations are a monopoly which is not 
in the interests of the consumer, and overpower individual initiative. The main energies of 
the management of such combinations must be directed to the establishment of monopolies 
rather than to producing the best possible article, and the latter is the only sound and 
permanent way of securing trade. 

There have been too many instances lately of gross mismanagement, to use no harsher 
term, in the case of large corporations nominally controlled by people of repute. From 
these cases, the investing public will, if they are not altogether bereft of common sense, take 
warning. The times have latterly been disquieting and out of joint for the company promoter, 
but it is too much to hope that his days are numbered. 


Of the course of banking generally throughout the past half-year there is not much to say. 
We have had four months of cheap money and two months of moderately good rates, the 
average rate having been about 12s. 6d. per cent. below that of 1900. 

To this extent of course the profits have been adversely influenced. Our deposits show 
an increase of £140,000, which is not unsatisfactory, considering that all the reports of the 
banks taken together so far issued show a falling off in the deposits of about 44,000,000. 


The investments still stand in the books materially below the market price, although the 
prices of the best securities have fallen further during the year. This is not surprising, for 
the cost of the war has hitherto been met chiefly by short terminable loans and bills, with 
the result that the country has a very heavy unfunded debt, for which the money has yet to 
be found. 


During the past half-year we have held on an average 584 per cent. of our total liabilities 
in cash on hand, at short notice and in securities, and at December 31 the proportion held 
was 56 per cent. From these figures it is obvious that we are in an unusually good position 
to give those who trade with the bank abundant facilities. 


Our profits have been fairly maintained in spite of lower rates, partly by new business ; 
and we have had no losses of consequence. 

I would remind you that you receive your dividend free of income-tax, which at the 
present time is equivalent to a bonus of } per cent. for the year, a fact which is probably not 
fully appreciated. 

I now beg to move: “That the report and accounts now submitted be received and 
adopted, and that a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, for 
the half-year ended December 31 last, be, and the same is hereby declared.” 

Mr. Bruce C. Vernon-Wentworth, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 


The Right Hon. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, K.C., M.P., was re-elected a director of the bank, 
and Messrs. Good, Son, Blair and Gladstone were elected auditors for the ensuing year, 
and the usual votes of thanks having been passed and acknowledged, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(The Report appeared in the February number.) 


THE ordinary general meeting was held on January 22, at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Mr. E. T. Doxat presiding, in the absence of the chairman (Mr. W. J. Thompson) through 
illness. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles Woolley) read the notice calling the meeting, and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said :—The report and balance-sheet laid before you speak for themselves, 
and will, I feel sure, be satisfactory to the shareholders. True it is that we only pay 10 per 
cent. dividend, but if it were not that we considered ourselves bound in the first place to 
make good the deficit in the valuation of our investments last half, and therefore appropriated 
£10,000 out of our earnings for that purpose (the balance being made good by the rise in 
values during the last six months) we should have had enough in hand to pay about 12 per 
cent. We have been criticised for allowing our last balance-sheet to go forward, showing 
that the investments stood in account at more than the then market value on June 30, and 
perhaps it would have been better to have taken the required sum from reserve, but we were 
unwilling to reduce this item, and felt pretty certain that we should be able to put matters 
right this time. I trust that we may be able to show an equally good account for the next 
half-year, but I may as well say at once, that with past experience to guide us, we shall 
(unless the results enable us to do both) prefer the further writing down of our securities to a 
bed-rock level, to increasing the dividend ; for institutions like ours, holding so much public 
money on deposit, cannot make their position too strong. Turning to the items on the debit 
side of the balance-sheet, capital and reserve remain as before, deposits and bills rediscounted 
show a decrease of £1,236,649. 45. 5d., partly due to the exceptionally heavy calling-in of 
money by banks and private firms at the end of the year, and we think that the fact that on 
one day alone we had £1,200,000 so called, shows how necessary it is to work carefully, and 
be fully prepared to meet anyemergency. On the credit side, investments and loans at call 
and short and fixed dates both show a slight increase, whilst our liability on bills shows a 
decrease of £1,363,955. 75. 1d. Other items on both sides show no material change. The 
essential point, however, is that, including the £10,000 appropriated to restore the value of 
investments, we have made £6,748. 3s. Id. more than in the last half, and that on a smaller 
turnover and less risk outstanding. The last half-year on the whole was favourable for 
discount houses, because there was generally a fair margin between the market value for 
money and the rates for bills and loans, but though favourable on the whole, there have at 
times been somewhat sudden variations; issues of and calls on Government and municipal 
loans, and at one period a feeling of considerable distrust consequent on the slump in value 
of some of the large industrial trusts in the United States, causing temporary tightness ; 
whilst the release of large sums on Government account, and the keen foreign competition 
for bills, caused at other times such an abundance of short money as to make it difficult to 
lend. All this has required, and has received the close attention of our executive, and to 
their careful watching of the probable turns of the market you greatly owe, I consider, the 
results we have obtained. On the whole, it has been remarkable, however, how little dis- 
turbance has been caused to the money market by the heavy Government borrowing during 
the last two years, showing that, in spite of a marked slacking in most trades (which, by the 
way, appears just as serious in most European countries, though they have no costly war on 
hand), the wealth of the country continues to increase. The South African war has lasted so 
long, and its early termination has been so often predicted, and the predictions falsified, that it is 
dangerous to venture a forecast, although there are certainly more hopeful signs of late, and even 
whilst war still lasts, trade there has been gradually reviving, and peace would, no doubt, give a 
great impulse to enterprise ofall kinds. However, our duty as directors of the National Discount 
Company is more to render you an account of what we have done the last half-year than to 
enter into problematical forecasts as to the future, though, of course, we shall have to watch 
carefully the trend of events, and shape our course in accordance therewith. As far as my 
experience of discount business goes, however, it seems to me that strong views as to the 
turn of events ahead are to be avoided, and though at times no doubt such a course pays, the 
risk at other times of sudden changes upsetting the most elaborate calculations is not to be 
overlooked. I now come to Mr. Barnes’s criticisms at our last meeting ; criticisms which, 
from an outsider’s point of view, I can to a great extent understand, and I may at once say 
that we never have but appreciated, and I trust never shall do otherwise than appreciate, all 
criticism made in a friendly spirit. I will in this instance go still further and say, that for 
some time past the directors of the National Discount Company have themselves been 
seriously considering if, in view of the changed condition of business and ever-increasing 
competition, it would not be wise to relax to some extent the time-honoured rules of business, 
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which we have hitherto perhaps too closely adhered to. We also fully oe what 
Mr. Barnes said as to its being a far more straightforward course to bring up these matters at 
the half-yearly meeting, rather than resort to the course of anonymous letters. I venture to 
think, however, that there was a third course open to him before making definite charges 
with regard to certain matters, with respect to which he to a great extent jumped at con- 
clusions, and that was to have called at the office of the company, and have, as a share- 
holder, asked the manager or the directors if they could not afford him some information as 
to certain points which he considered required clearing up. Without taking any such steps, 
however, Mr. Barnes thought fit to move for a special committee of inquiry of a most in- 
quisitorial nature. It is true that the motion was subsequently withdrawn, on the urgent 
representation of some of the shareholders present ; but the charges made were adhered to, 
and Mr. Barnes has stated that he intends to bring them forward again to-day, unless he 
receives some explanations, and these, I trust, I may be able to give to the satisfaction of the 
meeting. These charges, as I take them, are that, owing to a general want of proper super- 
vision on the part of the directors, matters have been allowed to drift, and that to this may 
be traced the falling-off in our business and dividends. That the losses by the Staden frauds 
may be traced to the same source, and that in the appointment of new directors the share- 
holders have not been consulted, but the vacancies filled by relations of the old directors, who 
constitute what Mr. Barnes designates “a family party.” Now let us take these points one 
by one. The point which has told against us from a dividend-earning point of view, 
especially of late, has been that we have always been anxious only to invest in gilt-edged 
securities, which could be available at a moment’s notice in case of need, and to hold as 
many securities of this class as represented at least the whole amount of our capital and 
reserve fund. When, a few years back, the bill rate was so low that there was very little to 
be made by discounts, and when no one anticipated the war in South Africa, we invested in 
these gilt-edged securities more heavily than usual. The result was, we found ourselves with 
41,700,000. of the finest securities, but only bringing us in £2. 19s. 7d. per cent., and, what 
is more, showing a heavy loss on the cost prices. Add to this the provision, out of the yearly 
profits, for the amount of losses by Staden’s frauds, and you have, I think, the reason why 
we have not been able to make so good a show as formerly. Now as regards these Staden 
frauds. Mr. Barnes claims that a distinct pledge was given that a full statement would be 
made as to how they arose, and what means had been taken to guard against similar frauds 
in the future. I will try to redeem the promise given by our chairman, but it is very difficult 
to give a clear and lucid explanation without taking up a good deal of your time. However, 
I will try and explain the ins and outs of a somewhat complex story. In order to realise the 
position of the directors you must throughout bear in mind that Staden was the registrar of 
the company, and in this position had to examine, before putting them before the directors, 
all transfers lodged for registration, so that under these conditions he was placed in a position 
to put forward his own forgeries as genuine business, and to manipulate the dividend sheets. 
Another point is that there appears to have been an entirely false impression as to the 
secretary being authorised to act in a general way in the buying and selling of stocks on 
clients’ accounts. This authority has been always vested in the manager, and in his absence 
in the sub-manager ; written instructions have always been given by him to the brokers, and 
brokers’ contracts are always furnished for such sales or purchases, and such contracts sent to 
the buyers or sellers, a copy of the same being taken by the company, by which the dates of 
receipt or payment could be at once verified, the only benefit to the company being the usual 
division of commission with the brokers. In the case of dealing in the shares of the company 
it happened, however, at times that the manager, if applied to as to whether he knew of any 
shares for sale, would refer the party to the secretary as one likely to know of any deceased 
accounts, etc., and the party making the inquiry would be put into communication through 
our brokers with the intended buyer or seller; but whatever the result, there would be a 
broker’s contract sent through the company, and duly entered in the books. Staden, however, 
appears to have represented to his friends that the secretary was the party authorised to work 
all this commission business in stocks and shares, and that he, in the absence of the secretary, 
was the right person to apply to. Strangely, however, except personal friends of Staden, 
who took his statement for granted without further inquiry, no other clients of the company 
seem to have had transactions with him of this nature. With these points understood, the 
frauds appear to have been effected as follows :—At the time of the various issues of National 
Discount shares in 1856, 1857, 1862, 1866 and 1877, more blank forms of certificates were 
printed than were absolutely required, no doubt for use in case of duplicates being required 
for certificates spoilt in making out, or subsequently lost by shareholders. These seem to 
have been put, many years ago, in a tin box in the strong-room of the share department, with 
various letter-books, etc., belonging to the same department. Staden, who, as senior clerk of 
the department, held the key of this box, appears at some time or other to have discovered 
these forms of certificates, and to have utilised them, whenever he wanted some money, by 
filling them up and forging the signatures of two directors and the counter-signature of the 
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secretary, and these, accompanied by forged certificates of transfer, he passed on to his 
friends. Of these certificates, amounting to 1,520 in all at the time of Staden’s arrest, not 
one ever bore the seal of the company, and neither they nor the accompanying forged cer- 
tificates of transfer were ever seen either by directors, manager, or any of the staff. Staden 
also stole about 700 genuine original share certificates which came into his possession as 
registrar for temporary custody, and of them he managed to get some passed by the directors 
accompanied by forged transfers. The certificates being genuine, no blame can attach to the 
directors for believing Staden’s statement that these transfers were in order. The numbers of 
the certificates agreed with those on the transfers, and all looked perfectly regular. It was 
stated by Mr.sBarnes that payment by Staden’s friends for all these forgeries had been made 
over the counter, either under the eyes of the secretary, or, as was generally the case, when 
he was absent. If by over the counter the only real counter is intended, and the one where 
the moneys should have been paid, then most certainly no money was ever so paid ; if legally 
the term “ over the counter” can be applied to paying it over a small swing door leading to 
the registrar’s room, and on the opposite side of the passage, as I believe is contended by 
Staden’s friends, there is, curiously, no proof whatever that any member of the staff ever saw 
such payment made. I can vouch from personal observation (for I rarely miss looking in at 
the National Discount office once, sometimes two or three times a day) that Mr. Woolley’s 
absences from his post were by no means frequent. The person best able, however, to speak 
on this point is the gentleman who sat in the same tiny room as Staden, and from which a 
door leads into the secretary’s room ; and I may say that when the door was open (which it 
almost always is) no one could stand at the swing door leading into Staden’s office without 
both seeing the secretary and being seen by him, and not a cheque, note, or coin could well 
have been paid in the way suggested by Staden without this person being aware of it, and 
except they spoke in a whisper without his hearing all that was said. Anyone who has the 
curiosity to examine the premises will be able to see this for himself. Well, I have questioned 
this clerk, and he agrees with me; he says, further, that although these friends of Staden’s 
used to come pretty frequently when Staden was out, and they could plainly see that the 
secretary was in, yet they never attempted to see him, nor would they ever leave any message 
beyond to say that they had called—and it is his firm conviction that if any payments were 
made, they were made outside the office. Then, again, it is usual for payments to be made 
either in cheques to the order of the National Discount Company, or crossed with the name 
of the company’s bankers, but no such cheques have ever been seen or heard of. Had there 
been, as there should have been, a broker’s contract for all such transactions, the copy would 
have appeared in the books of the company, and it would have been at once apparent on 
account day if payment had been duly made ; but unless Staden took upon himself to give 
a written contract, which he could not by any means make out he was entitled to do, no 
contract would appear to have passed. I have already said, I think, that Staden had no 
authority to receive any payments, but the plea, I believe, is that, whether authorised or no, 
this has been done by Mr. Woolley; but, if so, it has been done irregularly through the party 
whom he had put into communication with our broker bringing him the cheque sometimes 
made out to the broker, sometimes to the National Discount Company, and in the latter case 
this was at once handed over by him to the cashier. These, however, were unauthorised 
departures from the regular procedure. Now, gentlemen, I venture to think that you cannot 
after this explanation hold the directors or Mr. Woolley guilty of any negligence ; but, apart 
from some private individuals who probably never heard of the National Discount Company 
till they met Staden somewhere or other, and were persuaded by him to entrust him with the 
investment of their savings, what do you think of the crass stupidity and culpable silence of 
business men who accepted these unsealed certificates, who, though known in some cases to the 
manager as well as the secretary, and having done business with him, chose to elect to do all 
this National Discount share business through Staden, to be content to do it without any 
brokers’ contract, never to have let a word fall to anyone, even casually, as to what was going 
on, to have never offered in the absence of Staden to make a payment to the secretary or 
the cashier, never to notice—assuming any cheques were really given—that they never passed 
through the hands of the National Discount Company, and to have at times had dividends 
paid them otherwise than through the regular dividend warrants? I leave you, gentlemen, to 
draw your own conclusions. Another point which I think would at once strike any man of 
common intelligence is, What was the National Discount Company to get out of the 
transactions as carried through by Staden? Everyone knows that the profit of banks 
and discount companies in effecting purchases and sales of securities for account of clients is 
the rebate commission received from the brokers ; but in the case in point, as there were no 
brokers’ contracts for transactions on account of the National Discount Company, there was 
no rebate commission earned ; and, what is more, it does not appear that the parties to these 
transactions ever paid any stamps or registration fees, so the National Discount Company 
would clearly, as a concern compounding for stamps, have been actual losers, whilst had it 
been otherwise the parties would have rendered themselves liable to prosecution by the 
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Excise authorities. _Whena person or persons placed in a position of trust make up their 
minds to rob you, I fear that the most elaborate precautions will fail to prevent it. There 
have been frauds, and far more important frauds, before ; and since we last met, the frauds on 
the Bank of Liverpool have shown how a clerk in by no means a high position in the bank 
was capable of swindling it to the tune of £170,000. Taught, however, by experience, we 
have so far altered our system (which, by the way, had worked smoothly enough for nearly 
fifty years) that we have called in all our single share certificates, and now have adopted the 
block certificate system and a very careful mode of registration, opening also a separate bank 
account for the amount of dividends, so that any tampering with the dividend sheet lists of 
dividend warrants would be promptly traced. With respect to the general charge of want of 
supervision on the part of the directors, I should like to know how many of the gentlemen 
here present know about the work of the directors of such a company as the National 
Discount Company. I will tell you what you may reasonably expect. You may expect your 
directors to regularly attend boards and committees, and at them to discuss the general 
policy of the company in an intelligent manner; you may also expect the directors indi- 
vidually to bring as much good business as they can to the company, both what they can 
control and what they can influence ; to look in at the office as frequently as they can, and 
to keep wellin touch with the manager as to the current business of the day, and communicate 
to him any points coming to the said directors’ ears which may prove of interest and advantage 
to him. But if you fancy that besides that they are to take part in the daily working of each 
individual clerk you expect more than you will ever get. The manager, and under him the 
heads of the departments, are accountable for the proper conduct of the office, and it is clear 
that it could not well be otherwise. At the same time, I do not say that any director who 
carries out his duties as I have sketched them will not generally be able to form a fair idea 
if a man is up to his work; but that is not all. We considered Staden in many respects an 
able and active clerk, but we none of us thought him a thief. One word more. Mr. Barnes 
says we want new blood on the board—that at present we are a family party, and new 
appointments all go to friends or relations. I quite admit that if we could get better men 
than those we have, an infusion of new and younger blood might be desirable, and we have 
been looking round for such for some time; but it is far better to wait patiently till the right 
man can be found than to saddle oneself with one who would be of but little use either in 
guiding the affairs of the company or introducing or influencing good business. One thing 
Mr. Barnes may perhaps be surprised to hear, and that is that none of the directors of the 
National Discount Company are related to each other either by blood or business ties, and 
that in the selection of new directors no family or friendly considerations have ever weighed 
as against merit. Our last two new directors, Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Guthrie, are both men 
in the prime of life, partners in well-known City firms, and excellent business men. This 
family party cry was first raised when Mr. Guthrie was elected, Mr. Barnes evidently being 
unaware that Mr. Guthrie of Chalmers, Guthrie and Co., was no relation of Mr. Chalmers of 
Brown, Shipley and Co., but it is as well to look into such matters before making unfounded 
remarks. As to submitting the names of new directors to the shareholders before their 
election, this would, in our opinion, be very unwise; no shareholders (of whom, by the way, 
there would be about 3,300 to consult) can know as well as the directors the style of men 
required, and no first-class man would for a moment care to stand an election. You must 
remember, also, that if any director proves very unfit for the post, the shareholders may at 
the end of two or three years refuse to re-elect him. Take my word for it, however, that 
this question of new blood will not be allowed to sleep, and before we next meet we shall, I 
trust, be able to inform you that some suitable selection has been made. Gentlemen, if 
anybody wants to ask any further questions, I shall be very happy to answer them before 
putting the resolutions. I will now move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. W. M. Guthrie, M.P.: I beg to second that. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I beg also to move that a dividend be declared on the paid-up capital of 
£846,665 at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, payable on and after the 
24th January, and that the balance of £5,008. 2s. 10d. be carried forward to next account. 

Mr. L. E. Chalmers: I beg to second that. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Quintin Hogg: Gentlemen, the third resolution which has been put into my hands 
to move is, “ That Mr. E. T. Doxat, Mr. J. F. Ogilvy, and Mr. A. Sillem, who retire by 
rotation on this occasion, be re-elected directors of the company.” I have great pleasure in 
moving that resolution. 

Mr. Guthrie: Before seconding that I should like to make a personal explanation. 
Mr. Barnes was kind enough to state that I was brought on to the board owing to my friend- 
ship with the other directors. I may state for his information, and for that of the other 
shareholders present, that I did not even know a single one of the directors by sight or by 
name until I was asked to join the board. I beg to second the third resolution. 

The motion was then put and carried. 
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Mr. W. E. Holding: A motion has been put in my hands, and I move it. I do so with 
pleasure, and I believe it will be received and voted unanimously. It is, “ That Mr. J. 
Gurney Fowler, of the firm of Price, Waterhouse and Co., and Mr. Francis W. Pixley, of 
the firm of Jackson, Pixley, Browning, Husey and Co., be re-elected auditors for the current 
year, and that their remuneration be £150 a year each.” I feel that the shareholders are 
quite safe in their hands, and I have much pleasure in proposing their re-election. 

Mr. W. J. Deighton: I beg to second that. 

The motion was also agreed to. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, that is all the business we have on the agenda to-day. 


The Rev. E. C. Corfe: I rise, sir, with very great pleasure, as a country cousin who has 
come up to take part in these meetings for the first time. It is to me a very great pleasure 
to move, “ That the cordial thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Doxat for so ably pre- 
siding, and also to the board of directors for the satisfactory results they have shown for the 
past half-year.” I, in common with most here to-day, have listened to the chairman’s 
explanations to the criticisms and to the answer to the criticisms, and I have come to the 
conclusion that our interests are in good hands. For that reason I move this resolution with 
the greatest pleasure. 


Mr. T. H. Wells: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 
The motion was then put and very cordially received. 


The Chairman : Gentlemen, I feel very warmly the way in which you have received this 
vote of thanks to me and my colleagues. I can assure you that from the very day I first 
joined the National Discount Company as a director, it has had my full attention. As I 
have said, there is seldom a day I am not there, sometimes two or three times, and I think I 
am fairly aw fait with what goes on. Although I cannot supervise every clerk’s work, and 
see whether a man checks all the items here or there, I believe we do supervise the 
work of the office as well as any other board of directors I know of in London. While I 
am on my legs there is one thing I should like to say, and that is to propose a cordial vote 
of thanks to the manager, the deputy-manager, and the rest of the staff. Mr. Beaumont was 
on his trial this half-year. It is the first half-year he really took the work. He has done it 
exceedingly ably. I have never heard a word against him inside the office or outside, and I 
come across a good many people in the city, who know perfectly well what is going on. I 
have, therefore, great pleasure in moving the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Chalmers: I beg to second that. 

The motion was then put and carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Lewis Beaumont (manager) : Gentlemen, on behalf of my colleagues and myself I 
beg to thank you very cordially for the vote of thanks which you have just passed. 


The proceedings then terminated. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure to submit the balance-sheet for the year 1901, and to 
report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for the rebate of 
discount on current bills, the profits, including £96,697. 5s. 1¢. brought forward, amount to 
£736,848. 10s. 6d., which has been appropriated as follows :—Interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. paid in August last, £300,000 ; a further dividend of 10 per cent. (making 20 per cent. 
for the year), payable February 8, £300,000; transferred to the reserve fund, £25,000; 
transferred to bank premises account, £15,000; balance carried forward to the profits of the 
year 1902, £96,848. 10s. 6d. The directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. George Forbes 
Malcolmson, Francis Charles Le Marchant, and Thomas George Robinson, all of whom, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. The directors have to announce, with great regret, 
that Mr. Charles Barclay, who has occupied a seat at the board for twenty-three years, and 
during that period rendered very valuable services to the bank, has felt it necessary to resign 
in consequence of ill-health. To fill the vacancy thus caused, Mr. Cecil Lowry Wade, who 
is duly qualified, offers himself as a candidate. The directors have to report that five new 
branches have been opened ; four in London, in Fenchurch Street, Finsbury Pavement, 
Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, and Sloane Street ; and one in the Provinces at Harrogate ; 
also sub-branches in Frederick Street, Birmingham; New Briggate, Leeds; Hunslet, Leeds ; 
and Horfield, Bristol. [In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the shareholders are 
required to elect the auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.), and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co.) 
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Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 





Capital :— LIABILITIES. 

40,000 shares of £75 each, £10. 10s. paid . ; ° " 7 ; £420,000 0 0 
215,000 = £60 , £12 .  & - ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,580,000 0 Oo 
Reserve fund ° 2,300,000 0 O 
Current, deposit and other accounts, including rebate on bills not due, 

provision for bad and doubtful debts, etc. ° - 50,640,016 16 9 
Acceptances and endorsements of foreign bills on account of customers 407,261 10 9 
Profit and loss account :—Balance of profit and loss account, including 

£96,697. 5s. 1d. brought from year 1900, £736,848. 10s. 6d. ; Jess 

interim dividend, 10 per cent. paid in August last, £300,000 ; 

dividend of 10 per cent. payable February 8, 1902, £ 300,000 ; 

transferred to reserve fund, £25,000 ; transferred to bank premises 

account, £1 5,000— £640,000 , , ; : ‘ ‘ ; - 96,848 10 6 

£ 56,444,126 18 0 
Cash :— ASSETS. 

At Bank of England and at head office and branches. ‘ - £7,560,738 16 3 

Call and short notice . ° ° 4:193,735 9 3 
Investments :—English Government securities, £9,138, 221. 9s. 10d. ; 

Indian and Colonial Government securities, debenture, guaranteed 

and preference stocks of British railways, British corporation and 

waterworks stocks, £6,598,459. 175. 9a@.; canal, dock, river con- 

servancy and other investments, £571,410. 25. 9d. . - 16,308,091 10 4 
Customers for acceptances and endorsements of foreign bills, per contra 407,261 10 9 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. . ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ - 27,414,471 10 11 
Bank premises in London and country . ‘ , , ‘ ‘ ‘ 559,828 o 6 

£56,444,126 18 o 





The annual general meeting was held on January 30, at the head office, 112 Bishopsgate 
Street. Mr. Robert Wigram, who presided, said that there was very little to record on that 
occasion, beyond what he might call the monotonous history of a successful year. Owing to 
ill-health, Mr. Charles Barclay had retired from the board, and the directors had secured as 
his successor Mr. Cecil L. Wade. Another member of the board, Major Laurie, DS.O., 
was still in South Africa, and in this connection he might state that twenty-seven members 
of their staff volunteered for active service. Six of these were still at the front, and three 
had died for their country. He was sure that the proprietors would join the directors in 
forwarding a vote of condolence to their relatives and friends. Four new branches had been 
opened in London, and one in the country. The outstanding features of the period under 
review were a falling trade and the costly South African war, causing politics to dominate 
finance and rendering difficult the handling of large sums of money. When addressing the 
proprietors last year, he mentioned that the failure of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation had left this bank untouched, and he was glad to be able to announce that that 
good fortune, as regarded bad debts and monetary troubles of all kinds, had continued 
throughout the past twelve months. Referring to the balance-sheet, he pointed out that 
they had £7,560,000 at the Bank of England and at head office and branches, and £4,193,000 
at call and short notice. It was, of course, a heavy insurance to keep £7,500,000 lying idle, 
but institutions like theirs, dealing with such enormous sums of public money, could not be too 
careful. The cash was not, of course, wanted for the bank’s daily requirements, but it was 
as well to have it at their disposal. Including £9,138,000 of English Government securities, 
the investments stood at £16,308,000, and he did not think that the bank held a single 
security which could not be fairly described as gilt-edged. On the other side of the balance- 
sheet, they had the capital standing at £3,000,000 and the reserve fund increased to 
£2,300,000 by the addition of £25,000 out of the profits of the year. The current deposits 
and other accounts amounted to £ 50,640,000—a decrease of £444,000. This comparatively 
small diminution was not caused by a falling off in any branch of their business, and, since 
the date of the accounts, the amount had risen above what is was last year. The balance of 
profit, including the sum brought forward, was £736,848—a decrease of £39,000. After 
paying a dividend of 20 per cent., £96,848 remained to be carried forward. In 1891 the 
shareholders numbered 10,900, and now they were 14,380 ; there were 169 branches in 1891, 
and 199 to-day; while the deposits, which stood at £40,822,000 in 1891, were, al 
December 31 last, £56,640,000. These figures showed that during the past ten years there 
had been a gradual and steady increase in the business of the bank. He concluded by 
moving the adoption of the report, which was seconded by Mr. G. F. Malcolmson and 
carried 
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THE gross profits, including a balance of £21,219. 9s. 7d. from last account, after 
deducting interest due to depositors, rebate on bills not due, and making provision for losses, 
were £246,909. 10s. 8d. ; deduct total expenditure of the head office, seventy-four branches, 
and twenty sub-branches, including salaries, directors’ fees, rent, taxes, and other expenses, 
£111,305. 25. 10d., leaving £135,604. 7s. 10d. Less dividends paid to proprietors, etc., 
viz. :—Half-year ended June 30, 1901, dividend at 10 per cent. per annum, £ 30,000; half- 
year ended June 30, 1901, bonus at 4 per cent. per annum, £12,000; half-year ended 
December 31,*1901, dividend at 10 per cent. per annum, £ 31,384. 18s. 1¢.; half-year ended 
December 31, 1901, bonus at 8 per cent. per annum, £25,107. 18s. 5d. ; income-tax, paid by 
bank, £7,998. 175. 10d.; written off bank premises, £ 3,873 ; officers’ pension fund, £2,000 ; 
leaving to be carried to next account, £23,239. 135. 


Balance-sheet, at December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 


Deposits, current account balances, etc. : : , . ° . £10,803,9036 3 4 
Notes in circulation . ° ° ; . : ; . : . 42,880 0 0 
Drafts, not exceeding twenty-one days’ date . R . ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,563 15 7 
Acceptances and credits under issue. : : : , ; , 556,406 11 7 
Bills for collection and other items . . : : : , . 140,260 8 8 

Total liabilities to public - 11,550,046 19 2 


Capital paid-up :—On old shares, £600,000 ; on new shares, £59,602 ; 
reserve fund, £400,000; premium received on account of new share 
issue, £104,005 ; undivided profits, £23,239. 135. 6d. ; ; 1,186,846 13 6 


£12,736,893 12 8 





ASSETs. 
Cash in hand, at call or three days’ notice . , : : , 
Investments in public securities :—Consols, India stock, and debenture 
and preference stocks of first-class English railways , . ° 1,603,052 18 3 
Bills of exchange . ° : : . . , : : ; 2,096,737 8 10 
Advances to customers, temporary loans on railway and other shares, 


£2,590,884 19 11 


etc. . ; : ; ° ; . ; : , , ; ; 5,146,751 15 9 
Acceptances and credits unaccepted, per contra. ; . ° ° 556,406 11 7 
Bank buildings—head office and branches. . ° 250,924 17 8 


Sums 7” ¢ransitu with branches and agents and other items . ; ° 492,135 o 8 


£12,736,893 12 8 








The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on 
Tuesday, January 28, at the rooms of the Liverpool Law Association, Cook Street, Thomas 
Brocklebank, Esq., D.L. J.P. (High Sheriff of Cheshire), chairman of the bank, presiding. 
There was a numerous attendance of proprietors. 

In moving the adoption of the report, 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, it is now my duty, and at the same time a great pleasure 
to me, to move the adoption of the report ; and I hope you will bear with me for a few 
minutes while I explain sundry matters connected with the bank. The most notable event 
that has occurred. in the history of the bank for many years—indeed, I think I may say ever 
since its foundation—took place during the year that has just ended. We have in times 
past taken over the businesses of three private banks, namely, Williams & Co., of Dolgelley 
and Barmouth, in 1873 ; Cassons & Co., with their branches at Portmadoc, Blaenau-Festiniog, 
Festiniog, and Pwilheli, in 1875; and the Bala Bank, in 1877. But though these have been 
very good investments, they were minor amalgamations. At the same time they have been 
most useful, because they gave us openings, without competing for business with other banks, 
in three districts in Wales, at a time when our bank was feeling its way towards the expansion 
in the Principality and elsewhere with which we are now all familiar. (Applause.) The 
absorption of Leyland & Bullins’ Bank was a more heroic move, and it seemed to be the last 
chance we had in Liverpool of meeting the growing feeling of the age : that a concern, to be 
successful, must be comprehensive and progressive. (Hear, hear.) In proof of this, your 
directors being mindful of the wishes of many of our shareholders in that respect, a com- 
parison of the relative size and extent of the bank at the end of last year, and ten years ago, 
may be as interesting as it is sure to be instructive. At the end of 1891 our deposits were 
£7,015,000 ; at the close of last year they were £10,804,000, an increase of 54 per cent. 
(Applause.) Our branches, including sub-branches, numbered sixty-six ; now they are ninety- 
four. The number of our customers’ accounts has increased by 41 per cent., and if I am not 
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wearying you with figures, I may say we had 2,143 shareholders and 327 officers in 1891 ; 
now we have 2,556 and 484, or increases of 19 and 48 per cent. respectively. So you see, 
gentlemen, we have not been standing still. (Applause.) In our amalgamation with 
Leyland & Bullins we have obtained a very valuable connection, which I am glad to say we 
have retained, and the business, moreover, is of the kind which some of our friends thought 
our bank sadly lacked—a good, healthy, general commercial one. (Hear, hear.) The staff 
was taken over, and with the exception that our chief inspector, Mr. John Edwards, was 
appointed manager at 36 Castle Street, no change of any consequence has been made. All 
Leylands’ officers have fallen most zealously into our system, which was in many respects 
new to them, but which has been working as easily as if no alteration had been made in the 
continuity of the firm. The premises of Leyland and Bullins have been taken by us at the 
amount standing in their books on June 1 last, which is considerably below cost, the firm 
having written them down to a large extent. (Applause.) The Castle Street, Bold Street 
and King Street offices have all become ordinary branches, and most useful, but I must 
explain that the present office in Bold Street is not the building we have taken over, which 
is the commanding property at the corner of Bold Street and Hanover Street. Another 
great addition to the bank’s efficiency is the acceptance by Mr. John Naylor of a seat on the 
board, and I need hardly remind you, as I did in the summer, that the acquisition of a 
trained banker is one of the most fortunate things that could have happened to us (applause), 
and we look forward to Mr. Naylor’s career as a director with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction. I would now invite your attention to some of the chief points in the balance- 
sheet, and the manner in which we have dealt with the balance of profit and loss. You 
will have noticed that our deposits are larger by 14 millions than they ever have been, which 
is, of course, mainly accounted for by our amalgamation with Leylands; but, apart from that 
source, they show a healthy elasticity which is very satisfactory. We have had exceptional 
demands for our resources lately, owing in some measure to our increased business, partly to 
the fact that many of our customers have been laying in stocks of produce in anticipation of 
increased duties, and to other causes; but I should like to point out that our liabilities to 
the public on December 31 last, were £11,550,046, to meet which we had assets available at 
short notice in cash, consols, India stock, first-class railway securities and bills, 46,290,675, 
a position which compares most favourably with that of the leading banks of the country. 
We have carefully compared the figures of six of these leading institutions, and, as regards 
percentage, we find that we stand at the top of the list. (Hear, hear.) The conditions of 
the money market have not been favourable to making large banking profits, and our profits 
for the year have been affected by the smaller margins between discount and deposit rates, 
which were 18s. 9d. in 1901, as against 245. 7a. in 1900; but the difference in the second 
half was even more marked, being only 17s. Id., as against 26s. 10d. in 1900, and it was only 
during the last two months of the year that there was a fair margin of profit obtainable. 
Nevertheless, after having written £3,873 off bank premises account, and passing £2,000 to 
officers’ pension fund (applause), we have paid the same dividend to the shareholders, and 
carried forward an increased balance, which we hope you will think a good result. As 
usual, we have made ample provision for losses incurred or debts which may possibly arise. 
I have so often drawn your attention to this item, which is again so very small, that I am 
almost ashamed to do so again, but you will agree with me that the result is remarkable, 
considering the managers have such a multitude of accounts to watch and look after. Of 
course, income-tax is a very heavy item to deduct from our gross profits before the dividend 
is paid to the shareholders, and amounted this year to £7,998. ee you don’t grudge it 
for it has to be paid. (Laughter.) There are still two items in the balance-sheet to which 
I must draw your attention, the first being that the £104,005 premium received on the new 
shares will be dealt with when the calls have been fully paid, and the second, that the bank's 
investments show a substantial margin, notwithstanding the heavy fall which has taken place 
in all gilt-edged securities. With regard to the new shares, I am glad to say that they have 
been very well taken up, and all calls have been punctually paid—the fractional parts have 
been sold at the market price, and the profit remitted to the shareholders entitled thereto. 
We opened two branches and one sub-branch last year—with the exception of those con- 
nected with Leylands—at Shrewsbury, Smithdown Road, and Craven Arms, which is sub to 
Knighton. At both the former places the business has started in a very satisfactory manner, 
and that at Shrewsbury has promised so well that we have been persuaded by influential 
friends to open at Wellington, in Shropshire, where we were fortunate in obtaining 
commanding premises on lease in the busiest part of the town. (Applause.) It has always 
been a great pleasure to me since I had the honour of presiding at these annual meetings to 
tell you in what high appreciation your directors hold the services of the staff of this bank, 
and last year, especially during the trying and busy time when we were taking over Leylands, 
the staff rose to the occasion, and showed by their zeal and devotion to the service how truly 
they have the interest of the bank at heart. In this connection I cannot allow the oppor- 
tunity to slip without telling you how very deeply your directors are indebted to our general 
manager (Mr. Thomas Rowland Hughes) for the ability and devotion which he showed in 
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the very delicate negotiations between the partners in Leyland & Bullins and ourselves. 
(Applause.) I will not dwell further on this subject, but I hope you fully appreciate what I 
mean. (Hear, hear.) Having now exhausted all I have to say to you about the bank and 
its working during the past year, perhaps you will expect me to say something about our 
future prospects. I have done this so often, and in looking back on what I have said, I have 
wondered at my own temerity, for things don’t always tura out as one hopes and expects. 
At any rate I can tell you this, that the bank is most efficiently equipped in every respect. 
(Hear, hear.) We have the business, we have the customers, and we have the money, for 
which we anticipate full employment, at least for some months to come. (Hear, hear.) So 
it only remains for rates to be favourable to ensure a good result. Now what are the chances 
for this? There seems to be little doubt that the first year of the new century has ended 
with better results than were expected twelve months ago, but in comparing 1901 with the 
previous year, we must remember that the year 1900 was a time of stupendous advance over 
any year in the nineteenth century. It is no wonder, therefore, that we see signs of some- 
what diminishing trade, which was shown by the Board of Trade returns made up to 
December 31 last. I extract the following figures from the published prints :—Our imports 
in 1901 were £ 522,238,000, a decrease of £836,000, or ‘15 per cent. (sths of I per cent.) 
under 1900. The imports, therefore, of 1901 were greatly in advance of those of 1899, and 
only a fraction below those of 1900. Turn now to the exports. The total values of these 
for last year were £280,498,000, a decrease of £10,693,000, or 3°6 per cent. as compared 
with the figures of 1900, which in their turn showed an increase of 10°! per cent. over the by 
no means inconsiderable exports of 1899. We were told of late to expect a serious decline 
of trade. The above figures show that it comes very slowly, if at all. That puzzle which 
exercises the shrewdest heads among us, the growing preponderance of imports over exports, 
whatever else it means, proves at least that wealth is pouring in upon us from every part of 
the world. (Applause.) People talk about the limits of taxation, but we are yet lightly 
burdened in comparison with other nations; and as the war in South Africa, to me, at least, 
seems to be gradually dying out, there is some hope that after the present year the ordinary 
income of the country will be sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure of our extended 
empire without extraordinary fiscal remedies. (Hear, hear.) The future, therefore, does 
not appear to me in any way alarming, but rather the reverse, and I trust when we have the 
ance of meeting you again we may do so with as good, if not a better, result than we 
ave presented for your acceptance on this occasion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Joseph Beausire seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ed. Rae proposed the re-election, as directors, of Mr. H. Bulkeley Price and Mr. A. W. 
Bibby. The former gentleman was intimately and honourably known throughout North 
Wales, while Mr. Bibby was equally widely known in Liverpool as one of its foremost and 
ablest shipowners. (Applause.) 

Mr. William Roberts, J.P., seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Edward Paull, J.P., proposed “ That the thanks of the shareholders be presented to 
the directors of the bank for their valuable services, and that the sum of £4,500 be placed at 
their disposal as their remuneration for the current year.” He took it that they were all 
proud of their directors, and they had good reason to be so because of what they had done 
for the shareholders during the year just closed. (Applause.) For the last ten or twenty 
years the actions of the directors had been characterised by an enterprising spirit and a 
business activity that had been followed by very successful results. They must not forget 
that their bank was the pioneer of the system of establishing branches throughout the city, 
and its example in this respect had been largely followed ever since. Every additional 
facility in banking accommodation had a tendency to stimulate and promote the commercial 
stability of the city, and had an important bearing upon its prosperity. He was aware that 
in moving this proposition he was asking for an increase from £4,000 to £4,500. Five 
years ago he had also the pleasant duty of moving an increase which the shareholders had 
the justice and the generosity to pass with perfect unanimity, and he was sure the same 
would be done on this occasion. (Applause.) There was abundant reason at that time, and 
there was certainly more reason now, why the increase should be made. Their deposits had 
increased three millions since the increase was given, and there was another reason why the 
amount should be again increased. That was because they had now an additional director, 
whom he welcomed amongst them. (Applause.) Thus, if they did not make the increase 
suggested, the directors would actually be receiving less than in the past, which would be 
most unjust. (Applause.) He wished to add the hope that the directors, when the proper 
time came, would, as he was sure they would, deal in the same generous spirit with the 
subordinate officers of the bank. (Applause.) 

Mr. Robert Shaw seconded the resolution, which, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. W. C. Aikman, seconded by Mr. W. R. Pearce, Messrs. Harmood 
Banner & Son were reappointed auditors for the present year, at a remuneration of 400 
guineas. 
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Mr. H. Bulkeley Price, J.P., moved that the best thanks of the shareholders be given to 
the general manager and the other officers of the bank for their services. He had no doubt 
that the officers of the bank felt encouraged by the very cordial way in which that resolution 
was always passed at the annual meeting of shareholders, and this year there was more 
reason than ever why it should be passed with unanimity, owing to the great additional work 
which had been thrown upon them by the amalgamation with Leyland & Bullins’ Bank. 
The chairman had told them how willingly and cheerfully they had performed their duties 
in connection with that event. He was sure they all very cordially welcomed the addition 
to their staff which the amalgamation had caused, and had no doubt these officers would be 
amongst their most loyal and efficient workers. (Applause.) He wished to thank Mr. Edward 
Rae for the very kind reference he had made to himself in moving his re-election as a 
director, and also the shareholders for the kind way in which they had received the resolution. 

Captain J. E. Jones (Kingstown) seconded the resolution, which was carried amid applause. 

Mr. T. Rowland Hughes (general manager), in acknowledging the compliment, said he 
was much obliged for the way in which the shareholders had received the resolution, and he 
could assure them that the officers warmly appreciated it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. W. Jones proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman of the bank for 
presiding over the meeting, and Mr. Joseph Wilson seconded the motion. 

The vote of thanks was heartily carried, and the chairman, in reply, said his association 
with the bank had been one of the pleasantest passages in his life. 

The meeting then concluded. 
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STUCKEY'S BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 


LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed capital, 34,000 shares of £60 each, £2. ome 000, 


Paid-up capital, 34,000 shares, £12 paid. ‘ , . £408,000 0 0 
Reserve fund ° 355,000 0 O 
*Current accounts, deposit notes, rebate, contingency, and other accounts 6,525,932 9 1 
Notes and drafts in circulation . 102,680 7 10 

Undivided profit brought forward, £7, $005 ‘balance of profit and loss 
account, £47,644. 7s. 7d. . ; ‘ ; . : 55144 7 7 
£7,446,757 4 6 


* This amount does not include acceptances, £2,767. 12s. 10d. —— 





Investments :— ASSETS. 


Consols (£1,710,000 at 90) and other British Government stocks . £1,749,000 0 oO 
(Of the above, £40,000 consols are lodged against Inland Revenue and county 


receipts.) 

Metropolitan stock, City bonds, ow y a of England stock . 530,470 9 2 

Canadian, Egyptian, and Turkish stock, ne 7 the Imperial 
Government ° 274,004 0 I0 
Indian Government stocks and debentures. 365,925 Io Io 

Dutch stock, Swedish, German, Prussian, Norwegian, a and Danish 
Government bonds ‘ ‘ 75,851 16 5 
Colonial and corporation stocks and bonds. 399,626 15 3 
British, Colonial, and Indian railway debentures and debenture stocks 611,770 4 7 
British and Indian railway guaranteed, preference and ordinary stocks 253,293 16 6 
Loans to bill brokers at call and short notice . . 460,000 0 oO 
Cash at Bank of England, bankers, head office, and branches P ‘ 380,485 14 10 
Bills discounted, loans and advances on accounts . A ; . ‘ 2,234,688 18 4 
Bank premises’. ‘ é ; . ‘ R ‘ , ‘ . 49,898 16 7 
Other estate . ‘ a ‘ . ‘ = ‘. ° . ° ‘ 61,741 I 2 
£7,446,757 4 6 

sealant Miiceied 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors have to submit to the shareholders the annexed balance-sheet of the bank 
to August 31, 1901, duly audited, which, after provision for doubtful debts, exhibits a nett 
amount of profits of y bonne 5s. 11d. inclusive of balance brought forward from the 
previous half-year. From this the directors have decided to apply a sum of £10,000 in 
reduction of bank premises account in the Colonies, and a sum of £25,000 to release a 
similar sum from the amount at present standing in the balance-sheet as a contingent reserve 
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against doubtful debts, thus reducing the amount of this contingent reserve from £150,000 to 
£125,000. The £25,000 thus released will be restored to the bank’s reserve fund, which 
will thereby be increased from £850,000 to £875,000. From the balance remaining 
(£84,499. 5s. 11d.), the directors have resolved upon a declaration of a dividend at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum, equal to £1 per share, which will absorb £60,000, and leave £24,499. 
55. IId. to be carried forward. The directors are sorry to be unable to report any general 
break-up of the drought, which has so long affected portions of the States of New South 
Wales and Queensland, though partial and temporary relief has in some cases been 
experienced. Since the last meeting, branches of the bank have been opened at Prahran (a 
suburb of Metbourne ; at Toora (South Gippsland) in Victoria ; at Inverell, Narandera and 
Tamworth in New South Wales; and at Port Hedland in Western Australia ; whilst the 
Orroroo branch in South Australia and the Menzies branch in Western Australia have been 
closed. 
Balance-sheet, August 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital, £4,500,000 ; /ess reserve liability, £3: entiand up. . £1,500,000 fe) 
Reserve fund (inv ested as per contra) . . ° : 850,000 ° 
Contingent account. ; ; ; ; , ° ° ° , 150,000 fe) 
Circulation . . ; ‘ ° ° 466,254 o 
Deposits (including inscribed stock deposits) , - 14,678,803 7 
Bills payable ana other liabilities {including reserves held against 

doubtful debts) : : ‘ . ‘ . ° ° 2,222,659 14 8 
Balance of undivided profits . . . , : ; : : ‘ 109,499 5 II 


419,977,216 4 2 
ASSETS. SSNS 
Specie on hand and cash balances : ‘ . . : . - £3,166,358 o 8 
Bullion on hand and in transitu . ° . : , ‘ ‘ : 117.354 14 8 
Money at call and short notice in London . ‘ 330,000 0 O 
Investments :—Consols, and other stocks of, or guaranteed by, the 

Imperial Government, £122,416. 19s. 9a@.: India Government 

sterling stocks and Indian railway guaranteed stocks, £314,458. 19s. ; 

British municipal and Colonial and Foreign Government stocks and 

debentures, £231,852. 1s. 9@.— £668,728. os. 6d. Reserve fund :— 

Consols, £500,000 ; local loans (Imperial Government stock), 

£200 000 ; national war loan, £150 000— £850,000 ; ; ‘ 1,518,728 o 
Bills receivable, loans and other securities at London office . ; 1,838,458 2 
Bills discounted, bills receivable, loans and other securities at the branches 12,284,116 16 
Bank premises and property in the colonies, £603,769. 2s. 7d. ; Jess 

amount transferred from this half-year’s profits, £10,000. ‘ 593,769 2 
London leasehold premises, £142,304. 19s. 4d. ; reserve against same, 

£13,635. Os. 4d. ; six months’ interest thereon at 38 ab cent. 4238. 

12s. 3¢.—£ 13,873. 125. 7d... 128,431 6 9 


£19,977,216 4 2 
STATEMENT OF PROFITS. ——— 
Balance of undivided profits at February 28, 1901 . . £108,818 6 
Less amount applied in reduction of contingent account in terms of last 
report . . . . . ° . ° ° . ° : 25,000 


83,818 
Out of which a dividend was declared of . ‘ ; F ; ‘ 60,000 


Leaving a balanceof . 23,818 

Profits of the past half-year, after making provision in n respect of bad 

and doubtful debts, £217,619. 135. 2d.; Jess remuneration to the 

local directors, and salaries and allowances to the colonial staff, 

£73,184. 4s. 10d. ; general expenses in the colonies, including rent, 

taxes, stationery, etc., £29,339. 6s. ; remuneration to the board of 

directors and auditors, salaries of London office staff, rent, taxes, 

stationery, and general expenses, £1 Ss on 12s.; income-tax, 

£3,730. 11s.—-£ 121,938. 135. 10d. . : ; ‘ ; 95,680 19 4 


. ' 119,499 5 II 
Deduct—amount transferred to bank premises and property in the colonies 10,000 0 O 


Balance of undivided profits at this date . : £109,499 5 II 
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Provincial Clearing-House Returns. 













































































| | | 

rgors | Bum | Lees, | LECE | Livenroo, | MANcies os SHEFFIELD, 

Week ending 4 £ £ a £ & 
23rd Feb. .| 1,044,243 | 270,788| 173,811 | selon eavk sel nal 797| 348,145 
2nd Mar. .| 3,407,203| 406,461 209,547 | 3,707,997 | 5450, 692 | 1,797,526| 551,922 
gth » «| 1,003,284] 306,355! 206,084 partly wd 4,720,127 | 1,532,918 06, 2 37 
16th ,, -| 979,371 | 282,858] 177,516] 3,047,488 4.747.997 1,658,770| 337,805 
23rd Sg, _~—s«|_-—« 801,537] 255,870] 183,807 | 3,256,976 | 4,199,708 | 1,588,709 | 351,173 
zoth ~=,,_~—s«|_-—«988,436| 284,836] 242,056] 3,592,136 | 5,307,924 | 1,373,055 438,670 
6th April .| 1,283,649] 354,953 | 264,833 | 3,310,705 4,97 3,922 | 1,507,005 | 490,066 
13th =, |: 691,648 | 206,610) 163,500) 2,810,280 | 4,221,425 | 1,083,896 | 266,115 
20th » «| 800,325] 267,897 | 202,410] 2,953,043 | 4.451,674 | 1,363,107 | 292,478 
27th ,, | 807,977| 274,500) 179,136) 2,890,648 | 4,177,343 | 1,405,844 | 397,736 
4th May _ .| 1,363,654 | 400,306 | 261,402| 3,247,877 | 5,170,466 | 1,794,292| 533.423 
11th ,,  .| 829,322| 259,872] 201,342] 3,353,790 | 4,477,969 | 1,503,393 | 308,953 
18th 1 | 947,092 | 302,582 | 201,995| 3,363,274 | 4,892,328 | 1,803,303| 348,456 
25th 4, «| 954,106) 316,536 | 163,009) 2,755,489 | 4,052,772 | 1,874,554 | 313,580 
Ist June .| 748,981 | 234,484! 145,747 | 2,239,345 | 2,821,698 | 1,340,695 | 330,295 
8th ~ ,, | 1,057,609 | 275,989 | 225,233] 2,785,099 | 4,531,093 | 1,546,644 | 387,011 
15th = =,,_—-«|- 841,855] 259,343 | 171,464) 2,923,351 | 4,521,459 | 1,500,391 326,106 
22nd, _—| 1,016,290 | 278,835| 172,118] 2,893,853 | 4,041,499 | 1,577,210) 361,379 
29th §=,,_—.|_-:«985,071 | 307,307| 180,376] 2,839,370 | 4,542,025 | 1,422,947 | 471,946 
6th July .| 1,479,735 485,870 | 346,032 | 3,939,990 | 5,914,946 | 1,988,096| 561,641 
13th = ,_—-|_-: 862,073) 295,656 | 215,797 2,666,651 | 4,348,738 | 1,558,340) 289,603 
20th =, «| 9451523) 249,169| 178,900) 3,013,126 | 4,724,199 | 1,511,620) 314,915 
27th =, «| 956,833 299,350 | 199,142 | 2,564,117 | 4,236,498 | 1,391,694 | © 353,891 
3rd Aug. . 1,364,533 | 433:948| 338,692 | 2,936,871 | 5,233,275 | 1,745,843 | 530,424 
10th » «| 720,195) 242,573| 120,949)| 1,768,080 | 3,960,551 | 1,407,071 259,459 
17th 4, _—«|_- 872,192 | 266,620! 190,876) 2,400,815 | 4,359,892 | 1,548,758) 308,736 
24th =, .|_ 978,891 | 245,394) 181,845) 2,011,341 | 3442,551 | 1,608,675 | 334,037 
gist —, ~—-.| 1,036,668 | 345,447 | 150,407 | 2,445,524 | 4,243,246 | 1,359,837| 330,780 
7th Sept. .| 1,329,438 | 354,885 | 237,824 | 2,535,798 | 4,741,367 | 1,558,529 414,381 
14th ,, |: 869,623) 238,281 | 177,295 | 3,088,220 | 4,133,870 | 1,531,664 | 271,754 
21st » «| 762,741] 229,315 | 140,976] 2,651,743 | 3,727,215 | 1,429,476| 288,732 
28th ,, .| 904,689| 268,182) 162,261 | 2,903,337 | 4,227,358 1,533.775| 378,183 
5th Oct. .| 1,495,525 | 402,845 | 264,909 | 4,086,999 | 5,706,270 | 1,978,633 | 511,649 
12th ,, | 959,450! 247,318 | 220,236] 3,246,412 | 4,491,214 | 1,662,193| 295,844 
19th ,, «| 940,157] 299,104 | 220,338 | 3,243,058 | 4,264,452 | 1,483,357 289,184 
26th ,,  .| 918,123] 270,905| 212,054) 3,052,637 | 4,044,419 | 1,586,240 | 301,572 
2nd Nov. .| 1,374,159) 379,547 | 234,892] 2,846,642 | 4,843,421 1,674,135 | 467,389 
oth ,,  .| 1,016,448 | 283,021 | 229,881 | 2,778,334 | 4,274,712 | 1,533,175| 298,489 
16th = ,, | 1,041,281 | 287,435 | 187,145 | 3,193,262 | 4,448,877 1,925,804| 327,092 
23rd sy, _~—«.| 1,037,361 | 291,257 | 158,306] 2,458,774 | 3,553,591 1,565,260| 297,880 
30th ~=—,,_~—s.|_-—«9 48,399) 300,700| 166,869 | 2,621,252 | 4,450,062 | 1,458,100| 370,860 
7th Dec. .| 1,320,843) 419,859| 262,595 | 3,368,934 | 5,070,830 | 1 1,546,490 | 422,368 
14th 4, | -937,936| 239,599) 184,482) 3,559,224 | 4,241,901 1,637,940| 337,941 
2ist ,, _ .| 1,033,080| 287,435 | 203,894 | 3,208,056 | 4,269,621 | 1,434,150| 333,043 
28th ,, .| 705,293| 238,878| 136,426] 2,200,173 | 3,527,169 | 1,090,933 | 316,350 

| 
1902. | | | 

4th Jan. -| 1,504,886 | 543,537) 382,339| 3,847,506 | 5,755,729 | 1,716,218| 478,830 
11th =, + 974,547| 274,918| 204,871 | 3,592,829 | 4,608,687 | 1,389,355 | 283,754 
18th =, ~—--| 1,091,361 | 286,482) 264,584) 3,585,941 | 4,624,055 1,570,017| 354,924 
25th 4, +| 983,697) 269,298/ 185,821 | 3,243,293 4,193,744 1,428,357| 325,764 
Ist Feb. .| 1,136,020) 354,580| 218,846) 3,609,264 4,857,816 1,458,561 | 491,236 
Sth = ~—-«| 1,418,619 | 343,082 | 251,759) 3,316,731 5,485,745 1,645,663) 460,769 
15th yy | 1140)342| 238,547 | 203,880 | 3,8375324 4,520,949 netaeael. 323,405 
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Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Za : Line eee 1902. 
January 22, 





1902. 1902. 1902. 1902. 
January 29. February 5. | February 12. | February 19. 








Notesissued .. «. | £5%)55%530 | £52,100,845 | £51,899,605 | 452,313,540 452,876,780 

















































































































Government debt ee 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £r1,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities : 6,759,900 6,759,900 6,759,900 6,759,900 6,759,900 
Gold coin and bullion «. 3397752530 34325,845 345124,605 | 34,538,540 35,101,780 
| £51,550,530 | £52,100,845 | £51,899,605 | £52313,540 | £52,876,780 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1902. 1902. | 1902. 1902. | 1902. 
| January 22. | January 29. | February 5. 5. | February 12. | February 19. 
Proprietors’ capital .. | £14)553,000 | £14553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
Rest. tee |  3y53%,302 3,588,415 | 3,561,102 315591956 3,578,467 
Public deposits oe oe 91493,008 10,663,735 12,338,295 | 14,078,008 16,798,893 
Other deposits .. 40,552,260 40,781,869 39,051,740 | 39,432,028 39,644,518 
Seven-day and other bills 236,582 222,684 250,019 250,579 231,710 
468,366,242 | £69,809,703 | £69,754,162 | 471,873,571 | 474,806,588 
Government securities | 417,278,570 | £17,278,570 | £17,274,486 | £17,274,486 | £17,274,486 
Other securities - 26,388,739 26,973,536 | 27,295,812 28,664,669 30,788,928 
Notes oe 22,515,620 23,266,665 22,939,995 235579,230 24,335,160 
Gold and ‘silver coin ee 2,183, 93%3 2,29 >,932 2,243,869 2,355,186 2,408, Or4 
£68, 366, 1 242 | £69, 809,703 | £69, 754,162 | €71,873,571 | £74 806, ro 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1902. 1902. 1902. 1902. 1902. 
Lonpon— January 21. | January 28. | February 4. | February 11. | February 18. 
Amsterdam, short ee 12 2} 12 2} 12 2} zz «ff 12 2} 
Ditto 3 months .. 12 4¢ 12 4% 12 4% 12 4% 12 4% 
Rotterdam, ditto 12 4¢ 12 4% 12 48 12 4% 12 4¢ | 
Antwe and Brussels, ditto 25 332 25 323 25 32% 25 324 25 35 
Paris, short ee ee 25 12% 25 11} 25 11} 25 13? 25 15 
Ditto, 3 months .. oe 25 32% 25 31% 25 30 25 312 25 313 
Marseilles, ditto ee 25 324 | 25 313 25 313 25 324 25 32% 
Hamburg, ditto .. ee 20 55 20 56 20 57 20 57 20 658 
Berlin, ditto ee oe 20 56 | 20 57 20 58 20 58 20 59 
Leipsic, ditto . 20 656 } 20 57 20 58 20 658 20 59 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, “ditto 20 56 20 57 20 58 20 58 20 59 
Petersburg, ditto oe 24% 24h od 244 24} 
Copenhagen, ditto ee 18 39 18 39 18 38 18 38 18 38 
Stockholm, ditto ee 18 4c 18 39 18 39 18 39 18 39 
Christiania, ditto oe 18 40 18 39 18 39 18 39 18 39 
Vienna, ditto .. ee 24 «18 24 «#17 24 «17 24 «18 24 20 
Trieste, ditto . i 24 «18 24 #17 24 17 24 «#18 24 20 
Zurich and Basle, “ditto” 25 46} 25 474 25 47% 25 482 25 482 
Madrid, ditto... : 35% 354 3518 35 35 
Cadiz, ditto - . 35% 358 358 35 35 
Seville, ditto we “ 35% 35 3518 35 35 
Barcelona, ditto .. ee 35% 35% 3518 35 35 
Malaga, ditto .. *. 35% 35 3518 35 35 
Granada, ditto .. ee 35 35 3518 35 35 
Santander, ditto . ee 35% 35 35r8 35 35 
Bilbao, ditto... 35¢ 35% 351s 35 35 
Zaragoza, ditto .. 358 3st 351 35 35 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn ditto 25 95 25 882 25 95 25 95 26 10 
Venice, ditto .. 25 93 as 88 25 95 25 95 26 10 
Naples, ditto .. 25 95 25 88 25 95 25 95 26 10 | 
Palermo and Messina, ditto 25 95 25 88} 25 95 25 95 26 10 } 
currency. currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Lisbon, go days . 2ot 3908 3918 39r8 392 
Calcutta, demand ee 14 14 14 14 
Calcutta "& Bombay, 30 days ; 3 1°34 1°34 1°34 1°34 
New York (Gold) demand 4918 4911's 49a 4902 49a 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
| Per Oz, Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz, 
4s. a. £ a & 4s. a. £s.d. 4s. a. 
Foreign Gold in Bars(Standard)| 3 17 10} 3 17 108 3 17 10} 3 17 10} 3 "7 ot 
Silver in Bars (Standard) o2 o ? 1 Oo 2 Is o 2 
Mexican Dollars ee -| o 2 af o 2 1 Oo 2 I% o 2 1 o 2 HY 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
Coin Proportion] Government Other 
Date. Notes in and Bullion jofCoinand) Securities Securities Public 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to} _in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
. Department. |Circulation| Department. | Department. 
1QOI. & £ % £ £ £ 
February 20| 28,407,470 | 33,329,260 | 117 11,237,904 | 29,217,257 | 8,169,699 
27 | 28,603,125 | 34,106,105 | 119 12,114,380 | 35,438,975 | 12,924,234 
March 6| 28,662,445 | 34,652,325 121 12,306,280 | 32,747,218 | 12,271,255 
13| 28,464,725 | 34,585,860 | 121 12,305,280 | 30,851,462 | 12,275,415 
20] 28,382,095 | 34,400,320] 121 12,305,280 | 31,224,477 | 13,154,785 
: 27 | 29,219,995 | 34,248,710 | 117 12,228,483 | 34,457,447 | 13,575,088 
April 3| 39,073,915 | 32,286,920 | 107 11,833,965 | 34,175,979 | 10,299,603 
10} 209,629,160 | 31,950,105 108 13,332,730 | 29,729,160 | 7,368,525 
17 | 29,190,690 | 33,265,690 | 114 13,523,611 | 28,460,253 | 9,689,741 
24| 29,153,725 | 34,008,525 | 117 13,817,471 | 31,309,007 | 8,271,341 
May 1 | 29,746,660 | 33,481,845 | 112 13,757,471 | 30,769,179 | 9,835,641 
8 | 29,729,355 | 33,487,745 | 112 13,758,206 | 28,018,587 | 7,663,607 
15 | 29,663,780 | 33,243,830 | 112 13,758,206 | 33,970,941 | 6,604,961 
22 | 29,568,725 | 33,272,545 | 113 14,164,417 | 28,716,586 | 10,503,501 
29| 29,551,455 | 33,997,505 | 115 14,153,158 | 27,761,710 | 8,540,124 
June 5 | 29,726,540 | 34,573,935 | 116 | 14,153,042 | 26,976,027 | 6,170,138 
12 | 29,347,495 | 35,084,400 | 120 14,153,042 | 27,033,343 | 5,264,026 
19 29,384,735 35,741,910 122 14,802,082 27,260,404 I 1,391,965 
26 | 29,988,270 | 36,339,190 | 121 14,802,082 | 29,634,667 | 11,854,561 
July 3} 30,929,580 | 35,535,305 | 115 14,801,942 | 35,497,334 | 10,051,841 
10 | 30,623,460 | 35,156,705 | 115 17,295,309 | 27,540,943 | 8,914,607 
17 | 30,395,120 | 35,482,450 | 117 17,944,349 | 28,852,876 | 12,858,777 
24| 30,179,355 | 35,575,760 | 118 16,204,899 | 26,558,095 | 10,225,218 
31 | 30,746,990 | 35,203,520 | 115 16,204,899 | 30,089,939 | 8,412,735 
August 7] 30,633,540 | 34,479,380 112 16,200,876 | 26,330,112 | 7,375,942 
14| 30,135,610 | 35,644,365 118 16,499,916 | 26,012,088 | 10,432,296 
21| 29,788,800 | 37,000,835 | 124 16,381,533 | 26,716,913 | 9,621,892 
28 | 29,719,170 | 37,356,145 | 126 16,389,417 | 25,649,846 | 9,245,600 
Sept. 4| 30,028,720 | 37,115,390 124 16,384,416 | 25,711,137 | 9,407,211 
I1 | 29,666,820 | 37,073,445 | 125 16,683,457 | 26,047,763 | 11,479,738 
18 | 29,395,385 | 37,363,250 | 127 16,683,457 | 26,166,734 | 11,674,355 
25 | 29,401,650 | 37,494,930 | 128 16,683,457 | 25,458,367 | 10,883,704 
October 2] 30,546,875 | 36,080,595 | 118 18,022,103 | 27,158,440 | 10,874,581 
9| 30,056,655 | 35,240,450 | 117 19,516,765 | 26,312,442 | 8,273,933 
16| 29,696,190 | 35,012,950 118 18,016,765 | 25,964,380 | 10,189,207 
23 29,298,220 | 34,236,535 117 18,016,765 | 26,166,879 | 11,012,261 
39 | 29,547,305 | 33,435,995 | 113 18,016,765 | 28,136,399 | 10,331,404 
Nov. 6| 29,858,985 | 32,893,050 | 110 17,522,736 | 26,821,506 | 7,621,560 
13 | 29,423,480 | 32,654,820 | 111 17,525,202 | 27,610,125 | 10,695,591 
20] 29,071,140 | 32,846,675 113 17,525,202 | 26,361,410 | 11,951,277 
27 | 29,284,850 | 33,044,785 113 17,525,202 | 27,215,466 | 10,370,960 
Dec. 4| 29,477,370 | 33,049,615 | 112 17,525,083 | 25,833,973 | 9,124,658 
I1 | 29,212,135 | 32,860,560 | 112 17,474,573 | 25)237,336 | 11,099,403 
18 | 29,570,745 | 32,205,990 109 17,475,665 | 27,781,868 | 10,493,177 
25 | 30,154,120 | 30,048,655 100 17,475,065 | 29,054,856 | 10,741,558 
1902 

January 1] 30,257,840 | 30,633,890 | 101 17,425,436 | 41,105,694 | 10,385,033 
8| 29,775,620 | 31,633,840 | 103 20,872,539 | 27,187,818 | 10,401,420 
15 | 29,292,240 | 32,902,335 | 112 20,372,539 | 26,796,667 | 10,327,907 
22 | 29,034,910 | 33,775,530 | 116 17,278,570 | 26,388,739 | 9,493,098 
29| 28,834,180 | 34,325,845 119 17,278,570 | 26,973,536 | 10,663,735 
February 5)| 28,959,610 | 34,124,605 118 17,274,486 | 27,295,812 | 12,338,295 
12| 28,734,310 | 34,538,540 | 120 17,274,486 | 28,664,669 | 14,078,008 
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Bank of England.—Bnalysis of Returns. 




















Date. 


190 


Feb. 


I. 
20 
27 


March 6 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


13 
20 
27 

3 
10 
17 
24 

I 

8 
15 
22 





Other 
Deposits. 


& 
38,444,186 
41,367,324 
39,678,329 
38,092,353 
37,531,826 
39,295,583 
38,943,275 
39,807,305 
38,145,724 
43,426,554 
40,258,223 
39,718,231 
46,462,757 
37:943,407 
39,796,803 
41,780,367 
43,647,513 
38,958,234 
40,890,435 
46,654,140 
42,192,001 
40,741,887 
39,647,358 
44,090, 339 
40,624,820 
39,187,229 
42,267,285 
42,013,553 
41,066,897 
40,002,878 
40,556,189 
49,758,049 
41,204,129 
445771,585 
41,171,771 
40,109,671 
41,807,873 
41,951,753 
39,845,448 
37,919,298 
40,298,072 
40,007,739 
37,471,985 
39,460,027 
37,600,103 


50,398,512 
41,105,125 
42,046,936 
40,552,260 
40,781,869 
39,051,746 
391432,028 





Bank 
Post Bills. 


& 
218,977 
193,333 
217,183 
200,849 
194,416 
177,967 
222,427 
127,816 
143,871 
183,763 
177,737 
186,652 
190,545 
184,737 
149,536 
170,422 
182,889 
184,521 
182,610 
172,552 
190,922 
172,030 
136,508 
102,102 
124,560 
172,007 
171,564 
136,305 
154,524 
167,637 
182,856 
162,815 
143,965 
184,701 
178,293 
187,112 
193,424 
166,646 
152,113 
195,682 
187,444 
184,840 
193,293 
175,793 
143,272 


186,669 
160,334 
208,865 
236,582 
222,684 
250,019 
250,579 











. Proportion 
Total D 

and Bank Post Reserve. of “wa 

ou. Liabilities. 
& £ A 
46,832,862 24,467,104 52 
54,484,891 25,030,820 46 
52,166,767 25,427,344 49 
50, g68,617 25,7 30,207 51 
50,881,027 25,634,884 51 
53,049,238 | 24,742,870 47 
49,465,305 21,851,488 44 
47,303,046 21,966,519 46 
47,979,336 | 23,731,077 49 
51,881,658 24,494,489 47 
50,271,601 23,468,159 47 
47,568,490 23,519,803 49 
53,258,263 23,269,700 44 
45,631,645 23,496,283 48 
48,436,463 | 24,292,931 50 
48,120,927 24,686,688 61 
49,094,428 | 25,602,988 52 
50,534,720 26,172,023 52 
52,927,606 26,203,278 50 
56,878,533 | 24,435,997 43 
51,297,530 24,450,451 48 
53:772,094 24,978,845 46 
50,009,084 25,271,494 50 
52,605,176 24,341,031 46 
48,125,322 23,671,573 49 
49:791,532 25,359,920 51 
52,060,741 27,057,385 52 
51,395,958 27,466,077 53 
50,628,632 26,832,990 53 
51,650,253 | 27,237,374 53 
52,413,400 27,836,257 53 
51,804,568 28,011,041 54 
52,222,675 | 25,385,749 48 
53,230,219 25,091,650 47 
51,539,271 25,255,939 49 
51,309,044 | 24,828,191 48 
52,332,701 23,882,218 46 
49:739:959 | 23,099,665 46 
50,693,152 23,275,904 46 
50,066,257 23,916,477 48 
50,856,476 | 23,860,427 47 
49,317,237 23,645,746 48 
48,764,681 23,743,734 49 
50,128,907 22,596,384 45 
48,484,933 19,685,424 41 
60,970,214 20,110,379 33 
51,666,879 21,624,653 42 
52,583,708 | 23,459,790 45 
50,281,940 24,698,933 49 
51,668,288 | 25,557,597 50 
51,640,060 25,183,864 49 
53,760,615 25,934,416 49 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 


(Zxtracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 



























































. PRIVATE BANKS. 
‘ Averace Amount. 
Name or Bank. | Authorized 
Jan. 11. Jan. 18. Jan. 2s. 
£ & & £ 
1 Ashford Bank . 11,849 3,796 3,738 3,737 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank | 48,461 6,726 | 6,610 6,897 
3 Banbury Bank . | 43-457 5,141 | 4,918 4,811 
4 Banbury Old Bank . : 555153 3,607 3,659 3,648 
5 Bedford Bank . .| 34,218 | 11,091 | 10,296 | 10,189 
6 Bicester and Oxfordshire ‘Bank | 27,090 10,150 10,038 10,166 
7 Buckingham Bank . -| 29,657 5,761 5,764 5.732 
8 Cambridge and ae 
Bank . 49,916 18,717 19,701 19,240 
9 Canterbury Bank 33,671 6,132 5,970 5,712 
10 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 3,883 4,326 3,675 
11 Faversham Bank 6,681 2,116 2,057 1,963 
12 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 8,154 7,857 7,413 
13 Ipswich Bank . ° 27,689 9,089 8,942 8,984 | 
14 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 9,714 9,159 8,978 
15 Leeds Old Bank 130,757 36,290 37,245 36,591 
16 Lincoln Bank . - | 100,342 47,120 47,050 44,687 | 
17 LlandoveryBank & Liandilo Bk. 32,9045 9,404 | 9,351 9,044 | 
18 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 2,577 2,790 2,766 | 
19 Newark Bank . 28,788 4,535 | 4,572 4,622 
20 Newmarket Bank 23,098 3752 | 3,796 3)537 
21 Nottingham Bank 31,047 11,482 10,972 10,845 
22 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank 11,852 3,404 3,481 3,479 | 
23 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37,519 10,080 10,127 10,040 
24 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,889 2,749 2,648 2,777 
25 Sleaford and Newark Bank 51,615 8,656 8,509 | 8,901 
26 Wallingford Bank 17,064 1,060 875 808 | 
27 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 3,090 3,027 2,914 | 
28 West Riding Bank . 46,158 17,404 16,440 16,660 
29 Worcester Old Bank 87,448 13,350 13,080 12,482 | 
30 York & East Riding Bank 53,392 36,165 35,708 36,073 
TOTALS 1,147,938 | 315,255 | 312,706 | 307,371 








3,769 
6,760 
4,731 
3,604 
10,469 
9,803 
5,484 


19,145 
5,657 
3,838 
1,905 
7,260 
8,930 
8,906 

36,086 

44,924 
8,520 
2,763 
4,651 


3,372 || 


10,865 
3,475 
9,604 
2,678 


8,735 || 


895 
2,854 
16,705 
12,356 


34,765 |} 
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WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 








= = = ——=—>—~= 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





| Name or Bank. or _ 
Jan, 11. Jan. 18. Jan. 25. Feb. 1. | 
- _ - —————— | 
| 
& £ & £ 4 


Bank of Whitehaven, Limited .| 32,681 11,459 11,149 11,544 11,756 








| 
2 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 20,077 18,428 18,412 20,315 
i | 3 Bradford Commercial ang 
Co., Limited , ° 20,084 8,478 8,446 8,215 | 8,129 
| 4 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited : 25,610 21,525 22,482 23.910 24,810 
§ Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . ‘ 44,137 4,946 5,117 4,541 4,626 
| 6 Halifax Commercial wang 
Co., Limited ‘ 13,733 7,275 7,154 7,035 6,765 | 
7 Halifax Joint Stock Banking | 
Co., Limited 18,534 10,759 10,244 10,245 10,005 | 
8 Remutnemaatne Banking | 
Company, Limited ° 28,059 17,150 17,079 17,282 17,328 
9 Lancaster Banking Company .| 64,311 43,923 | 44,913 | 43,783 | 43,082 


10 Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co.,Ltd.| 51,620 345775 34,882 34,805 34,103 | 
11 North & SouthWales Bank, Ltd.| 63,951 41,979 39,695 38,119 37,788 | 





: 12 Nottingham and Notts. nanny 
Company, Limited ‘ 29,477 21,627 20,243 19,025 20,035 
| 13 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited . 59,300 17,603 16,923 17,759 16,900 
14 Sheffield and HallamshireBank- 
ing Company... 23,524 4,788 5,239 4,870 5»327 | 


15 Sheffield and Rotherham Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited| 52,496 10,116 9,819 9,633 8,784 


16 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited} 35,843 8,909 8,638 8,850 9,994 

; | 17 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 

Banking Company, Limited .| 55,721 | 33,321 | 32,464 | 31,705 | 31,510 
| 





| 18 Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. .| 356,976 | 101,616 98,450 96,651 94,752 
| 19 Wakefield and Barnsley Union ! 
Bank, Limited . 14,604 5,945 5,882 5,850 6,184 | 


20 West Riding Union Bkg. Co, La. 34,029 8,157 

21 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited . ° 31,916 24,579 24,686 24,756 23,331 

22 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd.| 76,162 62,030 60,755 58,893 58,397 
York City & CountyBkg.Co.,Ld.| 94,695 83,160 82,006 81,775 81,098 
24 York Union Banking Co., Ltd.| 71,240 69,822 68,005 65,871 66,078 | 


7,259 6,905 6,801 


N 
a 


a macs 








ToTALs . — .|1,347:995| 674,319 | 659,958 | 650,434 | 647,898 


——— eee ——EE —————E—_E— ————EE EEE —}} 





























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—[In £’s sterling—oo,000’s omitted.) 


Cash. 

















































































































D Bills Circula- Public Private | 
- _ ; r . , 
late 1902. Gold. Silver. Total | tion. Deposits. | Deposits. 
—— ite ine ual 
Jean. 03. . . « | Sg8t £439 | £1420 | £258 | £1682 | £7,2 £18,8 
» Be «+ « of oh 44,0 142,3 301 17,2 | 6,8 214 || 
Peo. 6. .« - « | 98,7 4451 142,8 22,9 168,r | 457 20,3 || 
» 13+ 98,9 44,0 14249 22,0 165,7 | 62 - 
» 80. | 999 44,2 14451 19,8 164,9 | 6,0 
— ek =. — :. —_ 
Feb. 21, 1901 . ° ° | 495.5 £43,9 £139.4 | £25,7. | £167,5 5,8 18,7 
»» 22, 1900 76,8 4597 122,55 | 3755 159,0 7:2 | 18,6 
1» 24) 1899 | 73,0 48,0 121,0 3452 151,9 $7 =| 213 | 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—0oo0’s omitted.) 
Date 1902. Cash. Discount. Loans. Notes. — 
Jan. 15 - + «| £48,024 439,944 £3,535 462,871 £28,809 
: eo *« « + 50,821 37,217 2,992 59,243 31,640 
» ° ° 50,423 37,076 3,284 60,077 28,951 
Feb. 7 + + | §0,966 35,877 3,227 575474 30,448 
» 14 . | 52,385 35,881 3,128 55,388 33,950 
— —— 
Feb. 15, 1901 . 444-469 £35,006 43,338 £54,130 £27,529 
» 15, 1900 . 42,090 34,164 3,990 51,113 24,752 
»» 15, 1899 : 43,914 27,306 4,009 515755 21,086 
BANK OF RUSSIA.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
Gold Discounts . Note | | 
Date 1901-2. Silver, Reserve and Securi- | Circula- | ae ID Other 
&e. Sesee ties. tien. | eposits. Deposits. 
Dec. 16. ° ° ° 76,292 21,012 | 50,300 4,487 55,280 | 51,662 12,694 
» 23 + + «© «| 74432 17,375 $2,322 4479 57,057 54,686 12,228 
Jan. 8 .~ « « «| 78,340 24,347 | 50,188 4,678 535993 545505 13,663 
» 16 + | 78,884 24,532 | 49,670 49775 54,352 | 58,769 | 14,027 
» 23 - | 78,197 | 23,187 | 49,206 4,706 55,010 | 58,352 | 13,816 
Jan. 23, 1901 . | 79,603 | 23.500 | 44,870 870 | 4, 4387 56,103 5103 | 52 51,382 ge 13,167 
»» 23, 1900 | 89,552 | 440rr | 57,845 | 4,712 49,640 | 63.268 13,715 
1» 23, 1899 - | 103,768 45,813 | 25,392 | 2,892 | 64,955 | 51,159 16,087 
to roubles to £. 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
Cash. Discounts, 
Date rgoz2. c _ ~ Advances, Circulation. 
Gold. | Silver. Total. &e. 
| 
Jan. 15 £47,071 411,539 458,610 415,603 £61,835 
» §=23 47,954 11,670 58,724 145757 60,335 
» 3 46,847 11,744 58,591 14,206 61,874 
Feb. 7 . 46,604 11,770 58,374 13,831 60,425 
3 
» 35 46,403 11,864 58,267 12,986 | 59,185 
Feb, 15, 1901 38,678 10,371 49,019 15,675 54,895 
» «15, Tg00 37,840 9,068 46,908 14,081 53,209 
15, 1899 29.824 40,216 16,355 531896 
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State of the Fixed Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 
Amounts authorized by the of 1844 and 1845 :— 








England—Bank of Englan £14,000,000 
Ada, Increase, since, in ~ amount of Bank of England : _ 
1855—Dec. 7th . ‘ ° - 475,000 
1861—July roth ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st : ; ‘ ‘ - 350,000 
1881—April Ist , , ‘ ‘ » 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th. ‘ , ‘ + 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th ‘ ‘ , ‘ + 250,000 
1894—Jan. 29th : ‘ ‘ ; + 350,000 
1900— Mar. 3rd ‘ ; ‘ , - 975,000 
a 17,775,000 
England— 207 Private Banks ° ° ° , ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 55153,417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ ° ° ° : ‘ e ‘ 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks. ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,354,494 
£35,848,350 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 
England—173 Private Banks . ‘ ‘ ‘ . F £ 4,005,479 
- 48 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 2,130,235 
46,135,714 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire = , - £337,938 
City of Glasgow Bank . ‘ - 72,921 
—_—_ 410,859 
_—_—_— 6,546,573 
i 429,301,777 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 
England— Bank of England . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - £17,775,000 
» 30 Private Banks ° ° , e . ° ‘ , ‘ 1,147,938 
24 Joint Stock Banks ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ; ‘ 1,347,995 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ , : 6,354,494 


£29,301,777 


Notrge.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 


England, by the Act of 1844, was at that date . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 207 
Diminished in number by ae , ° ‘ ° - @ 
Lapsed Issues . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 173 177 
30 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act was at that date . ° . ° ° 72 
Lapsed Issues . . . . : . . ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 48 
24 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act wa 
of 1845 was. ° 19 


Diminished in number by amalgamation . ° ‘ ° . ° oe 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above ° ° . ° ° . ° . 
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Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING FEBRUARY I, 1902. 
































Fixed Issues.| Jan. 11. Jan, 18. Jan. 25. Feb. 1. 
ee £ £ 4 £ £ 
30 Private Banks. : -| 1,147,938 315,255 312,706 307,371 303,509 
24 Joint-Stock Banks . —.| 1,347,995 | 674,319 | 659,958 | 650,434 | 647,898 
54 Totals. —.| 2,495,933 | 989,574 | 972,664 | 957,805 | 951,407 














Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month ending as above :— 


Private Banks . ‘ ; ‘ » . ‘ ‘ ; : ° ; £309,710 
Joint Stock Banks . ° ; ; ; . , ; ° . ‘ 658,152 
Together . ‘ £967,862 


On comparing these amounts ‘with the ewes for nay previous omit, they 
show :— 








Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . " ‘ ; ; , " £9,408 

Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks. ° ° . . ° 13,324 

Total Decrease onthe month . . . , ‘ 422,732 
And, as compared with the corresponding period o of last hous —_ 

Decrease i in the notes of Private Banks . , : . £28,291 

Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks : ; . . ‘ . 147,686 

Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. £175,977 


The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues :— 





The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . 5 ‘ ; ’ . £838,228 
The Joint Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . . : ; ‘ 689,843 
Total de/ow their fixed issues . . ‘ 5 : . A - £1,528,071 





Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 


To JANUARY 18, 1902. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. 





Average Circulation of the Trish Banks . ° : ; ‘ ; - £6,485,747 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks . ° . . ‘ , , 7:573:254 
Together . ‘ ; : . £14,059,001 


On comparing these amounts is with the —_— for the previous cml, they 
show— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks i ; ‘. ; ‘ . £329,162 

Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . : ° ° . : 691,789 

Total Decrease onthe month . = : ; . £1,020,951 
And as compared with the corresponding month of last yeur— 

Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . ‘ ; ; ‘ i £395,644 

Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks. : . ; ‘ . 262,167 





Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £657,811 








































CIRCULATION RETURNS. 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ ° . . ° . ‘ £6,354,494 i 
Scotland, 10 Joint Stock Banks . . .« «6 eh hele 2,676,350 
Together 16 . . P ° : ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ £9,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the imate results :— 


Irish Banks are adove their fixed issues . . . £131,253 
Scotch Banks are aéove their fixed issues . . ‘ . ‘i ‘ 4,896,904 
Total above fixed issues . . . . . ° ° . ‘ , 45,028,157 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks ae the past month :— 





Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks ° ° ‘ 43,279,015 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks. ; . ‘ ° . 6,250,842 
Together . . . ° ° . ‘ . " “ ‘ ‘ 49,529,857 


Being a decrease of £60,141 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £533,298 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





+ 


Circulation of the United kingdom 
To FEBRUARY I, 1902. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ‘ending as above, as compared with 
previous month : 




















January. February. | Increase. Decrease. 

Bank of England (month antag 4 £ 4 4 
February 5). - «| 29,939,581 | 29,030,235 — 909,346 
Private Banks . ° ° ° 319,118 309,710 _ 9,408 
Joint-Stock Banks . e ‘ 671,476 658,152 —_ 13,324 
Total in England . ‘ «| 30,930,175 | 29,998,097 | — 932,078 
Scotland . . . ‘ . 8,265,043 75573:254 —- 691,789 
Ireland . . ‘ ‘ -| 6,814,909 6,485,747 _— 329,162 
United Kingdom ° -| 46,010,127 | 44,057,098 | Net decrease. 1,953,029 





























As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an zwcrease in 

the Bank of England circulation of £189,080, a decrease in Private Banks of £28,291, 

and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of £147,686; in Scotland a decrease of £262,167, 

and in Ireland a decrease of £395,644, thus showing that the month ending February I 

as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an increase of £13,103 in 
England, and a decrease of £644,708 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending February § give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of 435,980,281. On a comparison of 
this with the return for the previous month, there appears to be an increase of £2,811,490, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an éncrease of £3,790,984. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending January 18 was £9,529,857, being a decrease of £593,439 as compared 
with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £452,250 as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 





498 $risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE FouR WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, I9OI. 
IRISH BANKS. 








| Avenage Circulation during Four Weeks A Average ld 
di bove. mount Gol 
enemg a a and Silver 


Authorized || ——_—_—____—— Coin held 
Circulation. £5 and | during Four 
5 | Under £s. Totals, Weeks ending 


upwards. | as above. 


& & & & & 
1 Bank of Ireland. 3:738,428 || 1,619,275 932,250 | 2,551,525 650,945 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 349,538 372,709 722,247 342,832 
3 Belfast Bank . ° ‘ 281,611 352,456 267,039 619,495 471,096 
4 Northern Bank ° . 243,440 270,281 231,963 | 502,244 367,642 
5 Ulster Bank . . 311,079 516,116 398,727 914,843 724,625 
6 The National Bank ° 852,269 736,247 439,146 | 1,175,393 721,875 


Tora ts (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 | 3,843,913 2,641,834 | 6,485,747 | 3,279,015 


NAME oF Bank. 




















SCOTCH BANKS. 





1 Bank of Scotland . 343,418 336,302 790,044 | 1,126,346 936,562 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 || 301,466 707,859 | 1,009,325 968,880 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 || 237,464 641,104 878,568 597,944 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland 374,880 || 269,132 724,388 993,520 783,745 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 || 241,788 609,079 850,867 763,443 
6 Union Bank of Scotland . 454,346 301,733 701,081 | 1,002,814 789,721 
7 Aberdeen Town & Cy. Bk. | 70,133 150,476 178,014 328,490 | 304,016 
8 N.of Scotland BankingCo. || 154,319 216,513 249,638 466,151 351,649 
9 Clydesdale Banking 274,321 235,187 549,605 784,792 664,702 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. . 53,434 42,392 89,989 I 32,381 90,180 
































ToTa.s (Scotch Banks) ihe | 2,332,453 5,240,801 1573, 254 | 6,250,842 








Bills on $ndia. 








Councit BILts. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 





Minimum. Average. | Minimum. 








ae | s 2. 
4°04 I 43% 
4°09 
January 29th . ; ° ‘ ' to 
hd II 








‘Oo 
February 5th . . . . ’ 3 . 


41 














February 12th , ; ; to 
4°09 











February 19th o ” 























4°125 











Bankers’ Magasine Sbare Hist. 














No. of Shares 
Issued, 


80,000 
200,000 
29,970 
80,000 
60,000 
120,000 
40,000 
20,000 
11,655 
30,000 
80,000 
12,555 
100,000 
$2,000,000 


50,000 
150,000 
153,125 

50,000 
160,000 
121,000 

40,000 
100,000 


13,505 
40,000 
80,000 


99,800 
500,000 
20,000 
12,620, 
332,000 
75,000 
100,000 
40,000 
160,000 
60,000 
28,000 
40,000 
140,000 
80,000 
210,858 
120,000 
25,000 
54,602 
125,000 
75,000 
100,000 
150,000 
150,000 
200,000 
100,000 
50,000 


50,000 
40,000 
215,000 
60,0co 
15,000 
51,000 
735175 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
110,000 


Last Dividend 
as pr 
Official List. 


2/6 
Kr. 15 
6/ 


5/ 

3/6 

7/6 
40/ 
30/ 


22/6 
*14% per an. 
6/ 


20/ 
4% 
6/ 
3/6 

5/& 1/ bonus 
6/ 
q/2 

18/ 

20, 
3/7% 

10/ 


7/ 


30/ 








African Banking Corp., Lim., Shares, Nos. 1 to 80,000 
Anglo-Austrian (Paper ‘Currency) eo 
Anglo-Californian, Limited 

Anglo-Egyptian, Limited, Nos. 1 to 80,0 000 
Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited.. 


Bank of Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 120,000 
Bank of Australasia 

Bank of British North America ... ae 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited 

Bank of Egypt, Limited Nos. 1—30,000 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited on 

Bank of Mauritius, Limited (London Register) 


Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg., 25,000 ooo Shares) 


Bank #7 New Zealand 4% Guar. _ tans &1 in. om by 
N. Z. Government) _... we 

Bank of Roumania, Nos. 1 to 50, o00—Cl 

Bank of Tarapaca and Argentina, Limited, Nos. 1 to. 150, 000 

The Birmingham District and Counties Banking Co., eee 

British Bank of South America, Limited 


Canadian Bank of Commerce Shares 

Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 121,000 
Chartered of peageaine Australia and 1 China 

Colonial ‘ 


Delhi and London, Limited 
German Bank of London, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 


Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Zon. Reg., 44,000 Shs.) 


Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. 201—100,000 
Imperial Ottoman 

International Bank of London, Limited 
Ionian Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to 12,620.. 


Lloyds, Limited, Nos. 1 to 332,000 ‘ 

London and Brazilian, Limited, Nos. 1 to 75,000 

London and County, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 

London and Hanseatic, L’ imited . 

London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 160, 000 .. 
London and River Plate, Limited, Nos, 1 to 60,000 ... 
London and San Francisco, Limited, Nos. 1 to 28, 000 
London and South Western, Limited, Nos, 1 to 40,000 
London and Westminster, Limited un 

London Bank of Mexicoand S. America, Ld., Nos. rto 80,000 
London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to ieatapat 
London Joint Stock, Limited ‘aid 

London, Paris and American Bank, Limited <.. 

Manchester and County Bank, Limited. - 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited ;.. 
Merchant, Limit 

Metropolitan Bank (of England & Wales) Ld. »Nos. 1 to 100 000 


National, Limited .. 

National Bank of Egypt, Shares, Nos. 1 to 150,000 

National Bank of Mexico ... 

National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to. 100,000 

National Bank of the South African Republic B Bearer Shares, 
Nos, 1-50,000 . 
Do. do. Nos. 50, 201 to 100,200 ... 

Hegeact weer “es Bank - nd, Limited 


North ‘and South Wales Bank, Limited... 
Do. do. On, New Shares... 

North Eastern, Limited, Nos. 1 to 51,000 ae 

Parr’s Bank, Ld., Nos. 1 to 

Provincial Bank of Ireland, Tnlied, Old Shares 


Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 .. 


Union of Australia, Limited (om Lon. Reg., 47,697 Shaves) 
Do. 4% Inscribed Stock heap 1905 - 
Union of London, Limited 








$125 
64 


10 
15 
25 

8 
10 
20 
10 


5 
15 
10 
20 
20 

5 
12} 
15 
16 
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224 
124 
27 
32 
14 
134 
50 
583 
348 
124 





* Including bonus. 
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Prices 
from January 2 to 
saciid 14 
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Quotation, 


henna Leones 


“Alliance Assurance 
Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, ‘Limited 
Atlas Assurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to 24,000 


British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 
British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 


Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 
Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. I to 50,000 
Do. 4 % “ West of England” Term. Deb, Stk. 
Do. Commercial Union Palatine 4% I Deb.Stk.Red. 
County Fire, within Nos. 1 to 4,000.. ; 


Eagle, Nos. 1 to 335,735 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., 
Nos, 1 to 75,000 a0 ; 

Equity and Law Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 


General Accident Assurance Corporation, Limited, 
Ordinary, Nos. 1 to 20,000 and 50,001 to 300,000 

General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 

Gresham Life Assurnc. Soc., Ld., Nos. 1737 to 20,000 

Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 200,000 


Imperial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 . 
Imperial Life, Nos. 1 to 37,500 
Indemnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 


Law Accident Ins. Soc., Ld., Shs. 1 to 100,000 

Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000... 

Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld. , Nos. rto 100,000 

Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

Law Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. I to 150,000 
Do. do. 4 % Debenture Stock 

Legal and General Life, Nos. ‘ to 20,000 ... 

Lion Fire, Limited 

Liverpool and London and Globe Cons. Stock |. 

Do. do. (Globe ar seaemebe 

London, Nos. 1 to 35,862 : = 

London and Lancashire Fire, Nos. 1 to 89,155 

London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000... 

London & Provincial Marine and General Insurance, 
Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 

London Guarantee and Accident, Limited, ‘Ordny. 


Marine, Limited .. . 
Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50, 000 
Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,c 000 





North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 ... 
Northern, Nos. 1 to 30,000 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Soc., Nos. 1 to 11,000 


Ocean Acdt. & Guar. nm Ld., Nos.60,001 to 72,000 
0. Nos. 1 to 60,000 
and 72,001 to 122 —_ wi 
Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,¢ 000 ... 
Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 
Phoenix - 


Railway Seen mn I to 100,000 
Rock Life . me - 

Royal Exchange 

Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- -99,51S & 3 100,001- [-125,719 484 
Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 ... si a sie isn 10% 
Sun Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000... : ine 134 
Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. I to 100,000 9 
Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to 45,000 .. on ~ 14 
Union Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40, 1640 i -~ gixd 
Universal Life... a aie 27 








World Marine benieeee nes 1 to man om = 1}xd 





























* Law Life.—To which has been added £ 18 out of profits, but the liability still remains. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE EXPENSES. 


peculiarity that no engagement fought thereon 

has ever been finally decisive. Every few years 

something turns up which calls special attention 

to the subject. A keen discussion ensues be- 
tween two parties, one waving the banner of ‘“ economy,” 
while the other shouts the slogan of “ progress ” — then 
public interest dies down, and things go on as before. 
Nothing fresh remains to be said, and only in point of 
phrase can there be much variety in the saying, yet it is 
no vain beating of the old straw to again refer to the point. 
An old negro proverb was that “it takes a heap of licks 
to drive a nail in the dark,” and the average purchaser of 
life assurance is even yet so ignorant about the bearing of 
expenditure, that it is wise to keep on hammering in hope 
that it will be effective by-and-by. 

Fire insurance outlay is of quite a different kind, and 
there it always pays to spend freely if the spending is in the 
right direction. It pays to buy first-class risks at a rather 
higher than ordinary price; it pays to inspect all offered 
business, and this by men who know what to look for ; and 
it pays to periodically re-inspect on broad lines all risks 
which are on the books, with their special surroundings. 
The ordinary agent who brings a proposal cannot be trusted 
to know all doubtful points of construction or occupancy, 
and still less can it be expected that he will keep a close 
watch over adjoining properties. Whatever extra outlay 
is caused by extra carefulness never fails to reduce the 
claim rate in a still greater degree, and it is an admitted 
fact that no intelligently-managed fire office was ever yet 
injured by even lavish outlay. 

VOL, LXXIII. 37 
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Life assurance business stands on quite a different plat- 
form, for only in small measure can spending improve the 
general quality. Roughly speaking, all accepted lives are 
equally good business. The rating for age is mathematically 
correct, and the exceptional extras for health, history or 
occupation are so adjusted as to equalise the risks. No 
amount of mere spending will attract a better than ordinary 
class of lives, experience being indeed quite the other way, 
and thus special increase of expenditure succeeds only in 
putting a greater quantity of business on the books. This 
may be an excellent thing for all concerned, or it may be 
the reverse. The question is, how far is a larger income 
from premiums worth, not only a larger actual outlay, but 
a higher percentage of the whole income? In the case 
of companies where a dividend to shareholders is provided 
by a fixed proportion of the surplus, unwise expansion may 
increase the return to them, while at the same time reducing 
the benefit to policyholders. There are cases of the kind 
where such conflicting interests have acted prejudicially, but 
meantime we ignore this element. Without exception the 
Proprietary Offices declare in prospectus and report that 
they do as well to their members as any Mutual Society. 
Many of them actually do this, and we are entitled to regard 
the question of expense purely as it affects the man who 
purchases a life policy. 

Industrial offices are a class by themselves. As a rule, 
it matters little to the assured in them whether much or 
little be spent, so long as solvency is maintained. The bonus, 
as ordinarily understood, is absent or small, for such a con- 
cession as allowing to cease at seventy the premiums of a 
veteran who has stuck to the company for a generation or 
two does not cost very much. In this wasteful kind of 
business expenditure must be heavy, and the power of the . 
machine is so crippled by friction that benefits must be small. 
When a man has every day to climb about the height of 
Snowdon in staircases preaching the virtues of burial in- 
surance, collecting odd coppers here and there, making at 
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least four book entries for every sum, and having frequently 
to repeat his visits because the copper is not ready, he 
cannot get much less than threepence out of every shilling 
if he is to be paid for time and shoe-leather; while the 
enormous amount of stationery and of supervision easily 
account for the most of other twopence. The only hope 
for cure here is in the growth of thrifty common-sense 
amongst the customers, and we are afraid that most of the 
“Industrials” find the present system so profitable to the 
shareholders that they are not very zealous in preaching the 
more excellent way of monthly or still less frequent pay- 
ments. Coming, however, to the ordinary type of life 
assurance, where we have firmer ground to work upon, and 
where the creation of an intelligent respect for economy is 
not so hopeless, we find that of every £100 paid in premiums 
to British offices, £13. 16s. goes in working expenses, which 
happens to be the precise rate of seventeen years ago. At 
a first glance, and especially as there has been a small 
apparent reduction in each of the last seven years, this looks 
fairly well, but some serious qualifications have to be taken 
into the account. During the period a number of companies 
have raised their ordinary rates of premium, so as to make 
up for falling interest. Then there has been a notable 
advance in the popularity of endowment assurances, where 
the premiums are very much higher than under the other 
tables. Insurances by a single payment, covering the whole 
of life, and various combinations of such with annuity, have 
become common ; and, generally speaking, there has been a 
steady and substantial growth in the amount of average 
premium paid for every £100 assured. From these and 
other facts which we do not stay to indicate, it is evident 
that the average ratio of cost, instead of remaining at the 
level of seventeen years ago, has very greatly risen, although 
the increase has been disguised by the greater income now 
got from a similar volume of assurance business. 

The ratio which we quoted, however, does not show the 
real weight of the evil, for averages are a kind of statistic 
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which can be greatly abused. A man whose average income 
over a period has been £1,000 a year, may yet, during that 
period, be breaking stones in the casual ward of a workhouse, 
and we have to look at the separate figures before we see the 
true position. Amongst our home offices the individual rates 
of outlay range from about 4} per cent. to about 25 per cent. 
of the premiums, leaving out of the reckoning several small 
concerns which are struggling for a foothold, and whose totals 
do not really affect the general result. Glancing over the 
whole list, the features which strike the eye are, first, the 
number of companies which, by direct resolution, have 
restricted their outlays to 10 per cent., meeting any excess 
out of their other resources ; second, the considerable number 
of established offices of good repute whose expenditure ranges 
from the average up to about 17 per cent.; and lastly, the 
general excellence and high reputation of the whole group 
which keep below 11 per cent. As we do not wish here to 
single out particular offices, either for praise or blame, we 
give no names, but it may be instructive to quote in groups 
the figures of all companies doing life business in this country, 
only those which are actually British having previously been 
referred to. 


British - -  13°8 per cent. 


Average expense rate } United States- 25°35, 5, 


for year 1900 


\ Colonial - - 26°5 » » 


Now, under modern conditions of publicity, there is little 
fear of any well-established and reasonably progressive 
company being made actually unsafe by spending, even 
although the ratio were to remain in the neighbourhood of 
25 per cent. In the black days of the Albert and the 
European, and, later on, when the Briton Medical and the 
notorious Great Britain Mutual were in the field, their almost 
criminal extravagance would not have brought such deep 
disaster if folly in other directions had not been yoked in the 
same team with wastefulness. The real Nemesis which 
always pursues undue expenditure is not danger to the 
principal sum, but the dwindling of bonus, and it is of urgent 
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importance that the insuring public should lay this to heart, 
for with them alone does the remedy lie. 

Much nonsense has been spoken about the “ bonus,” and, 
to a great number of otherwise intelligent persons, its nature 
and origin are still shrouded in mystery as if it were a sort of 
actuarial Melchisedec. Sometimes we see it glorified as if it 
were the main object for which the premium had _ been paid. 
Another set of preachers (whose companies have little bonus 
to boast about) lay great weight on its minor importance as 
compared with that of making multitudes insure for at least 
something, whether the compelling process leave any surplus 
or not. As usual, the truth lies somewhere between the two 
versions. The chief misconception arises from regarding 
bonus as something earned, instead of being merely some- 
thing which has not been spent, It cannot be too often 
pointed out that every premium is, of necessity, somewhat 
too big (for the reason that perfect safety could not otherwise 
be secured), and at short intervals this margin is returned to 
the contributors, if it has not been otherwise got rid of. 
This return is not a profit, nor a surplus in the popular sense ; 
not a windfall nor an earning, but merely the giving back of 
a sum which had been needlessly charged for protection, 
because the exact cost could not be accurately computed 
when the contract was made. If this margin were generally 
regarded as the actual property of the assured, the point of 
view would be wholesomely changed. Instead of marvelling 
when a high bonus appeared, and calmly accepting a much 
smaller one as the usual thing, policyholders would expect 
the former as a natural result of capable stewardship, and should 
the stewards fail to make it forthcoming, they would have 
to do some hard explaining if they were to escape serious 
blame. 

It is not possible to say at what point expenditure begins 
to react injuriously on bonus. There was once an old sea 
captain whose method of diagnosing ailments was simplicity 
itself. When any of his crew complained of internal 
discomfort, he used to draw a piece of spun-yarn round the 
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waist, localise the pain, and then prescribe, “ Above the line— 
emetic ; below the line—pills!” Whatever virtue this system 
of medicine may possess, no similar course is of any use in 
dealing with life assurance questions. Qualifying conditions 
of all.sorts have to be noted, and much harm has been done 
by the foolish dogmatism of people who insist on applying an 
identical “‘ Plimsoll mark ” of outlay to all life offices, without 
considering their diversities of build, course, or cargo. For 
one thing, the rates of premium must be taken into account, 
and to omit this is one of the commonest mistakes. At 
age 35, one office for £1,000 charges £30. 6s. 8d., while 
another takes only £23. 5s. 10d. (The policies, of course, 
differ in system, but this does not touch the present argument.) 
Now, as the price at which a coat is sold cannot alter the 
tailor’s rent or his gas bill, so the relative rates of premium 
affect hardly at all the cost of working a given volume of 
business, and we may assume that each office spends exactly 
43 in management expenses. On this imaginary basis the 
published lists would show No. 1 as spending 10 per cent., 


while No. 2 would figure at nearly 13 per cent. . An 
unscrupulous agent of the former could make much of the 
difference, and half-informed people would believe him if he 
did. Yet it is clear as noonday that both offices would be 
absolutely equal in economy. 


The chief factor in the expense problem is “ new business.” 
Fresh lives in due proportion are a necessity of continued 
existence for an assurance company, and therefore they have 
to be got, at whatever may be the reasonable cost, but this 
has a limit. If we take the parallel case of a good 
mine, with a multitude of small seams of ore which are 
continually being worked out, expensive development goes 
on side by side with comparatively cheap extraction, or else 
prosperity comes to an end. New shafts have to be sunk 
and more adits driven, so as to tap fresh ground, but when- 
ever the cost of shaft-sinking or of adit-driving equals the 
value of mineral exposed by the operation, it is high time to 
stop and consider. If a mine is being opened for the first 
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time, or if a neglected old one is to be set right, then, for a 
time, development will be a heavy expense, but success is not 
measured by the figures of a single year, and people who 
know, understand. Just so is it with life assurance. If any 
society were to cease active operations, drop its advertising, 
pay off the inspectors, and do nothing but collect premiums, 
pay claims, and look after the dwindling funds, the outlays 
would be small. _ This, however, would soon entail the death 
of an organization which, at great cost, had been made 
efficient, and it is true economy to keep it steadily going. 
The effort to secure this needful impetus is visible all round 
us. Every office, be its merits great or small, is working 
hard and spending more or less freely to secure the essential 
new business, and the various expense rates show in some 
measure the relative difficulty with which they attain what 
they consider to be necessary. Opinions are many as to the 
apportionment of expenditure between the two classes of 
business. Some claim boldly that the whole of the first 
year’s premium may be spent in securing the new client, 
while men of more moderate views allow that one-half of it 
may wisely enough be thus used.. The proper expense of 
renewal business has been variously estimated at 5 per cent. 
and 7% per cent. of the premiums, and at one-tenth of the 
cost of getting new business. Not one of these methods is 
universally applicable, and all comparisons of the kind should 
be made in view of the varying circumstances which affect 
individual offices. Our own opinion is that the purely 
renewal part of any business could be worked for about 5 
per cent. or little more, and that 7% per cent leaves a liberal 
margin. Allowing this rate on the old business, and applying 
the rest of the outlay to the new premiums, we get different 
ratios from what are produced by merely setting the gross 
expenses against the gross income, but the result does not 
essentially change the relative position of a great many 
offices. The following is a selection of companies taken 
absolutely at random from each of the groups previously 
given, showing the percentage of outlays to total premium 
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income, and the cost of their new business aiter allowing 
7% per cent. for renewals :— 


Per cent. of expenses Per cent. of cost of 
to total premiums. new business. 
I 89 ° . : 61°1 
2 a a ee 53°4 
3 I1‘2 . ‘ ° 61°4 
4 . eae 59°7 
5 19°3 ; : : 138°0 
6 19°9 R ‘ ° 126°2 
7 22°0 : ‘ ‘ 129°4 
8 32°0 ; ; ‘ 145°3 


Without unduly labouring the point, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that companies which cannot get their new 
business cheaper than is done in the second half of our table 
should be satisfied with a smaller amount got at less cost, 
for with outlay at anything like.such a permanent level, their 
policyholders do not and will not get the bonus which they 
can readily get elsewhere for the same money. 

We freely admit the inevitable expense of procuring new 
members owing to the fact that people look on life assurance 
as a luxury, and are generally more or less surprised when a 
purchase is suggested to them. If a butcher, before he 
could sell his goods, had to send out an army of canvassers 
to explain the virtues of animal food, to show the relative 
nutriment of chops as compared with sirloin, and then to 
convince his hearers that no other shop could sell on quite 
such favourable terms, the price of beef would rapidly go up. 
This, however, is the exact process which has to be gone 
through by the salesmen of life assurance, and it must in any 
event be a costly one. If men would intelligently. study the 
question before it is forced upon them; if they would spend 
a shilling or two on one of the fine unbiassed compilations 
now to be had ; and if they would carefully examine the way 
that, as a rule, bonus comes down when expenses go up, 
they would not only themselves be the gainers, but they 
would aid in creating a sound public opinion on a point of 
vital importance. 
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Where retrenchment should be made depends on the 
individual case. Much money is wasted in the board-room 
paying fees to superfluous and useless directors; some 
salaries are excessive ; we see waste in various directions ; and 
some sleepily extravagant offices maintain a staff out of all 
proportion to the business which is done. The companies 
which hunger most for big figures stimulate their representa- 
tives by excessive commissions, and in countless other ways 
there is unprofitable leakage. This will not cease until the 
public are educated to see that waste and saving cannot 
go together. 


When this lesson has been learnt, an intelligent demand 
for efficient economy will make itself felt, and then the com- 
panies may be trusted to find out for themselves where 
improvements can be made. No amount of trumpet-blowing 
will make up for want of real merit, and there is no way 


of becoming popular so universally effective as that of 


deserving it. 
- — — 


PROVIDENT CLERKS’ Mutuat LiFe AssuRANCE AsSOCIATION.—The 
sixty-first annual report states that 1,951 proposals were received during 1901 
for £279,704; of these 1,824 were issued, assuring £242,593 at annual 
premiums of £8,936. The claims by death amounted, with bonus additions, 
to £105,255, and the endowments matured to £13,588. The new business 
exceeded that for tg00, but was below the figures for the two previous years. 
The net premium income for last year was £154,984, as compared with 
£153,041 for 1900 and £149,104 for 1899. Interest and dividends pro- 
duced £79,569. The total expenses of management and commission were 
422,619, or 14°6 per cent. of the premium income, as compared with 
14°88 per cent. for 1900. These expenses, however, include income-tax, 
which most companies enter as a separate item. If income-tax had been 
excluded in accordance. with the common practice, the management expenses 
would have amounted to some £4,100 less, and the ratio to premium income 
would only have been about 12 per cent. The funds were increased during 
the year by £76,295 to 42,179,125, including an investment reserve fund of 
£10,000. A division of profits will take place after the close of the present 
year. The board have under consideration a revision of the rules of the 
‘association, so that they may be brought more into harmony with modern 
requirements. The revised rules will probably be put before the members 
next year. 
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} ANY offices transact fire insurance business, more still are 
engaged in life assurance, a legion of others are 
competitors for one or more forms of insurance, such 
as marine, accident, sickness, or burglary risks; but 
the number of companies that specialise in the con- 
tingency and other departments of business in which the Law 
Guarantee and Trust Society is engaged is extremely limited. In 
catering for the supply of methods of insurance which meets a 
decided public want, the above company deserves well of the 
commercial community that is always willing to pay a fair price for 
a good and undoubted indemnity. Pioneers are apt to fall by the 
way, far from the promised lands of plenty and prosperity; but the 
directors of this society have no such experience to regret or to 
relate. Successfully they proceed from strength to strength, and in 
the exploration of fresh woods and pastures new, they have annexed 
a fair domain of insurance, from which their shareholders and policy- 
holders are already reaping a goodly harvest of desirable benefits. 

The report which the directors issued in respect of the year 1900 
was a good one. That which they submit in regard to last year’s 
operations is better still. The premium incomes of the two years 
cannot well be compared, for the figures submitted for 1901 include 
a profit on realisation of securities, the amount of which is not 
mentioned. The last revenue account, however, looked at from 
any standpoint, cannot be regarded as otherwise than satisfactory. 
The receipts amount to £135,855, of which interest accounts for 
$10,539; and after deduction of the outgoings of the year, a surplus 
remains amounting to £59,668. Of this surplus, £15,000 is transferred 
to reserve fund, and £25,355 is placed to the credit of the reserve 
for claims in suspense and rebates. The balance left over of £19,313, 
added to the balance of revenue account brought forward from the 
previous year, produces a sum of £26,876, after payment of interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the shareholders’ paid-up capital; and a 
balance dividend of 7 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the past year, 
is now declared. 

Giving effect to these operations, the assets of the company, 
after deduction of amounts owing to sundry creditors and of unclaimed 
dividends, are apportioned as follows :—Paid-up capital, £100,000 > 
general reserve fund, including reserve for unexpired risks, 
4#130,000; reserve for claims in suspense and rebates, £50,000; and 
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balance of revenue account, after provision for balance dividend, 
£16,876. The society has thus in hand considerably more than 
twice its revenue, less interest, as shewn in the 1901 account. 
Excluding paid-up capital, the reserves and balance exceed the 
trading income by more than 50 per cent. 

The other side of the balance-sheet shews how these funds, as 
well as the additional funds held in hand against current liabilities, 
are invested. The total amount is £332,572; represented by invest- 
ments at cost, 4116,174; the company’s premises, 47,321; 
properties taken over, pending realization, £72,547; properties sold, 
£17,100; advances and sundry debtors, £60,429; outstanding 
premiums and interest, £8,463 ; and cash at bankers, on deposit, and 
in hand, £50,538. 

A very satisfactory feature of the account is the fact that the dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. is more than covered by the interest earned. 
The balance carried forward and the amounts added to the reserves 
will increase the interest receipts in the future, and on the society's 
existing capital, presuming, as may be somewhat confidently antici- 
pated, a continuation of successful administration, the business in hand 
may be expected to yield a continuance of the present rate of dividend. 

The favourable circumstances of the company are now, and we 
venture to think justifiably, taken advantage of by the directors 
with the view of increasing the society’s sphere of operations; and a 
further issue of shares is being offered, on terms which would seem 
to be attractive from the proprietors’ standpoint. In their report, the 
directors submit that their business has so largely increased, that 
they are of opinion that, with great advantage to the society, the 
subscribed capital now standing at 41,000,000 may be increased to 
$2,000,000 by the creation of a further 100,000 shares of £10 each, 
with £1 paid. These shares are to be in all respects similar to the 
existing shares. Although the liability on each share is 49, the 
larger portion thereof (45 per share), is only capable of being called 
up in the event of the winding-up of the company. In the first 
instance, 50,000 shares of this issue are being offered to the proprietors 
at a premium of Ios. per share. 

That the issue will be fully taken up can admit of little doubt. 
The price of the society’s present shares for the past two years has 
averaged 42 in the market; and under its present circumstances, 
and looking to the increased dividend, they would appear to be well 
worth that valuation as a minimum. They only appeal, of course, 
to holders who are willing to incur the attendant liabilities, but a 
return of a clear 5 per cent. in a high-class company under able 
management, and directed by a board, many of whose members 
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occupy positions of great distinction in the legal community, is not 
easy to obtain even by those who are inclined to take the risks 
attaching to uncalled capital. 

The £75,000 obtained for the new shares will bring the company’s 
assets up to over £400,000. Supposing 4 per cent. to be earned 
upon this amount, a very small trading profit will be required to be 
added to interest earnings in order to produce the sum of £20,000, 
which will provide dividends at the current rate of 10 per cent. upon 
the increased capital paid up. 

From the point of view of the company’s policyholders, the 
addition to its resources of £500,000 (leaving the premiums on new 
shares out of the question) will be very satisfactory, as greatly 
increasing the strength of the security, strong as it is at present, for 
the due fulfilment of the company’s obligations. Furnished with fresh 
sinews of war, the society may be expected to wage in the future 
many even more successful campaigns for the acquisition of sound 
and profitable business than it has been able to prosecute in the past. 


> 
_— 





INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF YORKSHIRE.—A meeting of the members of 
this institute was held in the library of the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, on 
January 31, the chair being occupied by the president, Mr. J. W. Wootton 
(Sun Life). The evening was devoted to discussion, Mr. W. A. Bingham 
(State) introducing the subject of “ Municipal Fire Insurance,” and Mr. T..C. 
Metcalf (Atlas) that of “ Fire Extinguishing Appliances.” Mr. Bingham urged 
that schemes of municipal insurance involved deviation from the principles 
and practices of fire insurance, and were not, therefore, comparable thereto, 
remarking on the wide scope necessary for proper application of the law of 
averages and the universal restriction of the liability upon any one risk. The 
setting aside of premiums for payment of losses within a small area could not 
be deemed insurance, and the suggested extraction from gas, electric light, 
tramways, or other municipal profits, for the payment of any deficiency of 
the fund to cover losses could not be defended in principle. A number of 
heavy losses by fire to corporate property were enumerated, and the lowness 
of the present rates for insuring same was commented upon. Mr. Bingham 
urged that experienced guidance is indispensable to any scheme of varied 
insurance against fire, and pointed out that the reserve funds of the leading 
companies have only been amassed after careful and progressive management 
over a wide field and lengthy period of more remunerative rates than are 
obtained at present. He contended that the scheme would operate unfairly 
to the ratepayers, and for the reasons here given and others he argued that it 
should not be brought within the range of practical politics. Mr. Metcalf, 
in opening the subject of “ Fire Extinguishing Appliances,” urged that the 
owners of fire extinguishing appliances should take greater care to keep them 
in proper working order, and know how to use them, not only to secure the 
discounts made by the fire offices, but also for the protection of life and 
property. He suggested that statistics of the water supplies, fire brigades, and 
public fire appliances in Yorkshire might be collected and tabulated by the 
institute. 
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Fnsurance Reports, etc.—Summarised. 


Citizens’ Lire Assurance Company.—Cable intimation from the 
head office in Sydney, Australia, states that the company’s ordinary branch 
new business completion for 1g01 totalled £1,120,000. During each of 
several successive years now, the figures of the company in this direction have 
passed the “ million.” 

Employers’ LiaBILiry ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—The report of this 
company covers the nine months from April 1 to December 31 last. It was 
found inconvenient to end the year on March 31, and in future the accounts 
will cover twelve months to December 31. The net premiums for the nine 
months were £314,963, as compared with £271,210 for the corresponding 
period of 1900, an increase of £43,753. Interest and rents produced 
£13,661. The expenses of management, including British and foreign 
taxes, were £31,888, and the claims and commission amounted to £259,035. 
The proportion of claims and commission to the premium income was 82°2 
per cent., against 78°9 per cent. in 1900 and 83°9 per cent. in 1899. 
The expense ratio was 10°12 per cent., as compared with 10°4 per cent. in 
1g00 and 11°37 in 1899. The balance of the revenue account was 
4,284,059, including £249,976 brought forward from the previous financial 
year. The directors have already paid an interim dividend of 1s. a share 
(£10, £2 paid), and now recommend a further dividend of 2s. a share, tax 
free (making a dividend for nine months at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum), and a bonus of 1s. a share. These payments will absorb £15,000, 
leaving £269,059 to be carried forward. The reserve funds amounted, on 
December 31, to £407,198, including a reserve for outstanding losses of 
£101,888. The cost of Hamilton House, the company’s new premises, is 
put in the balance-sheet at £67,833, and a separate redemption fund of 
£5,000 has been invested. The greater part of the building has been let at 
satisfactory rentals. It may be mentioned that this company has always 
been opposed to the rate-cutting for insurance under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which has brought many accident insurance companies to a 
position of some embarrassment. 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED States.—The 
following figures show the advance made by this society in 1901 :— Assets, 
£,68,966,608, an increase over 1900 of £ 5,508,678; surplus, £14,797,717; 
an increase of £1,039,973; new business, £51,231,685, an increase of 
48,088,718 ; total income, £ 13,411,376, an increase of 41,158,299. 

Law GUARANTEE AND Trust Society.—The report for the year ending 
December 31, 1901, shows that during the year the sum of £171,204 had 
been received for premiums, fees as trustees, commissions and profit on 
realisation of securities, which, after allowing the sum of £46,368 for 
reassurances, left £124,835. The percentage of management expenses, 
inclusive of agents’ commission, directors’ and auditors’ fees, on the above 
net income was for the year 23°66. £15,000 had been added to the general 
reserve fund, which now stands at £130,000. After the payment of all 
claims properly chargeable for 1901 against reserve for claims in suspense 
and rebates, the directors had added 4 25,355 to this reserve, again bringing 
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it up to £50,000. The balance, including the amount brought forward from 
last year, was £26,876. From this 43,000 was paid as interim dividend for 
the half-year ending June 3o last, and the directors recommended that a 
further sum of £7,000 be paid in respect of the half-year ending December 
31, 1901, free of income-tax, making the dividend ro per cent. for the year, 
leaving £16,876 to carried forward. The business of the society having 
largely increased, the directors are of opinion that the capital which is now 
standing at £1,000,000 should be increased to £ 2,000,000 by the creation 
of 100,000 shares of £10 each, such shares to be in all respects (including the 
45 reserve liability) similar to the existing shares, upon which £1 has been 
paid. ‘The directors propose that 50,000 shares (or a larger number if 
applied for) should, in the first instance, be offered to the proprietors at a 
premium of tos. per share. 


Murua Lire INsuRANcCE Company OF New York.—At a meeting of 
representatives of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, held 
recently at the Grand Hotel, London, Mr. D. C. Haldeman, general manager 
of the British branch of the company, announced that he had received a 
cablegram from the home office giving in round figures the results of the 
business during the past year. It appears that the total assets have now 
reached the sum of over £ 72,400,000, an advance of over £ 5,500,000, while 
the contingent guarantee fund over and above liabilities has been increased by 
more than £1,300,000, and now exceeds £ 12,400,000. The new business 
actually completed and paid for amounted to £ 39,911,000, an increase of 
4£,3:741,000 for the year. This brings the total insurance in force up to over 
£:255.300,000, an advance of over 420,900,000 in the year, and this in spite 
of the fact that the company continues to pursue its policy of declining to 
transact business in unhealthy countries and localities, or where other 
conditions are such as to render business undesirable, and the experience of 
another year has made stronger the opinion that its rigid policy of excluding 
insurance of impaired lives is wholly justified. The total income from all 
sources was increased by over £ 1,000,000 to a sum exceeding £ 13,400,000. 
In congratulating the representatives of the company on these general results, 
Mr. Haldeman mentioned that the business of the British branch fully 
participated. Taking the business of the past year as a whole, the Mutual 
Life never had a better year in the United Kingdom since the opening of the 
branch, showing not only an increase in business, but a material reduction of 
cost. This result is the more satisfactory in view of the fact that last year 
saw no abatement in the unsettling effects of the war in South Africa, and, so 
far from pressing the representatives for a large volume of business, effort was 
rather directed to the consolidation of the company’s connections, and 
improvement in organisation and methods of work. The steps taken in this 
direction have already borne valuable fruit. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.—During the twelve months ended 
November 20, 1,892 proposals for assurance were received, amounting to 
£676,760, of which 344 were not completed, or were declined by the 
board, leaving 1,548 proposals for which policies were issued, amounting to 
4,540,360, the new premiums annually payable on which amount to 
£22,552. Annuity policies to the number of 51 were issued, securing 
immediate annuities of £3,909, the single premiums received for which 
amounted to £66,060. In the course of the past year 386 members have 
died, on whose lives 496 policies had been effected. The claims which have 
thus arisen, including bonuses, amount to £278,979. The mortality 
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experience for the past year has been remarkably favourable ; the amount 
paid in claims hardly exceeding 67 per cent. of the amount provided for by 
the tables employed in the valuations. In Class X., 162 policies, payable on 
the members attaining a given age, have fallen due, amounting to 451,792 
(including bonus additions), the claims upon which have been duly paid. 
The accounts for the year showa balance of receipts over disbursements 
of £251,464, increasing the accumulated fund of the institution to 


45733, 115- 


NORTHERN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CompaNy.—Subject to final audit the 
accounts show a total revenue of £45,093 for the year ended December 31, 
1901. The balance of revenue account is £10,007, which it is proposed to 
dispose of by placing £5,000 to the reserve fund, which will then stand at 
£38,007 ; pay a dividend of 1o per cent., £2,000, of which £1,661 is 
derived from interest, and carry forward a balance of £3,007. The 
investments and cash amount to £53,179, and the total assets of the 
company to £60,169. 


Provipent Lire Orrice.—During the year t1go1 the new life 
assurance business consisted of 919 policies, assuring £389,740, and yield- 
ing a yearly premium income of £15,989 and a single premium of £16. 
The new business of 1901 is the largest completed in any year since 1892. 
Considerations for annuities to the amount of £8,630 were received for the 
purchase of annuities amounting to £649 per annum. Capital redemption 
policies to the amount of £48,177 were issued, yielding in new premiums 
£350. The mortality experience of the year was exceptionally favourable, 
the number of deaths being only 229, and claims in respect of them 
4,196,861, as against 334 deaths and ye 1,460 expected. During the year 
1g endowment assurances matured for 44,388. The revenue (exclusive of 
considerations for annuities) amounted to 4,359,002, and the total funds on 
December 31 to 43,405,651, showing an increase of £85,692 during the 
year. The average rate of interest realised on the funds throughout the year 
was £3. 16s. 6d., against £3. 18s. 6d. for the previous year. “ This fall is 
chiefly due to the repayment of certain mortgages, and the reinvestment of 
the proceeds in stocks bearing a lower rate of interest, but at prices which 
give reasonable expectation of a satisfactory increase in their capital value in 
the near future.” The expenses of management and commission were 
together 15°09 per cent. on the premium income, or, if the expenses and 
commission in respect of annuities be deducted, 15°04 per cent This rate 
is 1 per cent. higher than that for 1900. It being the practice of the office 
to re-value all assets only at the date of the quinquennial valuation for the 
division of profits, Stock Exchange securities have not been written down to 
their market value on December 31. 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.—During the year 1901, the new 
assurances completed were £ 1,150,000, which is rather in excess of the 
amount reported for 1900, and the new premiums received amounted to 
£54,773. The total premiums of the year were £706,500 ; the total receipts, 
including interest, £1,157,000; while the claims, including bonus additions, 
totalled £614,500. Over 65 per cent. of the claims by death were in 
respect of policies which had participated in the surplus, and the bonus 
additions thereto averaged considerably over 50 per cent. of the original 
assurances. The realised funds amounted at December 31, 1901, to 
£,12,150,000, an increase during the year of £325,800. 
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Victoria Mutual (Lire) AssuRANCE Society, Limirep.—The report 
for the past year, which has been adopted at a meeting of the members, 
states that the total income was increased to £17,035 and the funds to 
4115,317. The net life premium income was £12,157 and the claims 
£,6,861. The commission and expenses of the life department amounted to 
£2,799, Or 23 per cent. of the net premiums. 


WorLD Marine INsuRANCE Company.—The report of the directors, 
made up to December 31, states that the balance of 1900 underwriting 
account brought forward was £108,816, and against this payments for that 
and previous years amounting to £103,395 have been made. After carrying 
these figures to the profit and loss account there remains a credit balance of 
£20,987, out of which the directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, which will absorb £3,006, thus leaving a 
balance of £17,981 to be carried forward. The interest and profit on 
investments realised during the year ended December 31, 1901, amount to 
£4211. The net premiums for the year amount to £159,322, and the 
claims settled to £28,643, leaving, after deducting expenses, etc., a balance 
of £115,981. 


— 
~>— 





LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the proprietors their fourteenth report. From the annexed 
accounts it will be seen that during the past year the sum of £171,204. 6s. 2d. has been 
received for premiums, fees as trustees, commissions, and profit on realisation of securities, 
which, after allowing the sum of £46,368. 14s. Id. for reassurances, leaves £124,835. 125. Id. 
The percentage of management expenses, inclusive of agents’ commission, directors’ and 
auditors’ fees, on the above net income is for the year 23°66. The sum of £15,000 has been 
added to the general reserve fund, which now stands at £130,000. After the payment of 
all claims properly chargeable for 1901 against reserve for claims in suspense and rebates, 
the directors have added £25,355. 4s. 2d. to this reserve, again bringing it up to £50,000. 
The balance, including the amount brought forward from last year, is £26,876. 7s. 114. 
From this £3,000 was paid as interim dividend for the half-year ending June 30 last, and 
the directors now recommend that a further sum of £7,000 be paid in respect of the 
half-year ending December 31, 1901, free of income-tax, making the dividend 10 per cent. 
for the year. This will leave £16,876. 7s. 11d. to be carried forward. The business of the 
society has so largely increased that the directors are of opinion that with great advantage to 
the society, the capital, which now stands at £1,000,000, should be increased to £2,000,000 
by the creation of 100,000 shares of £10 each, such shares to be in all respects (including 
the £5 reserve liability) similar to the existing shares, upon which £1 has been paid. The 
directors propose that 50,000 shares (or a larger number if applied for) should in the first 
instance be offered to the proprietors at a premium of Ios. per share. A resolution to authorise 
this creation will be submitted to the proprietors at the meeting. The directors regret to’ 
report that their esteemed colleague, Mr. John Hunter, who was one of the original 
directors, and who has been of the greatest assistance to the society, has resigned his seat 
at the board owing to ill-health. The directors have elected Mr. Robert Lewin Hunter (of 
the firm of Messrs. Hunter & Haynes) to be a director of this society to fill the vacancy. 
The directors retiring, according to the articles of association, are Messrs. F. H. Janson, 
R. Pennington, T. Rawle and W. Williams, who, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. The auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., retire, and offer 
themselves for re-election. 

THOs. RAWLE, 
RADCLYFFE WALTERS, 
TuHos. R. RONALD, General Manager and Secretary. 


Directors. 


January 30, 1902. 
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Balance-sheet, December 31, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital authorised—100,000 shares of £10 each, £1,000,000. 
Capital issued—f£1 aid on 100,000 shares . : ‘ . £100,000 


oe) 
General reserve fun —including reserve for unexpired risks . P ‘ 130,000 0 Oo 
Reserve for claims in suspense and rebates . ° ; ‘ . ; 50,000° 0 oO 
Sundry creditors ot aaa reassuring agus ; , , ; 28 . 8 5 
Unclaimed dividends . ‘ : ; ‘ Io I 
Revenue account—balance . ‘ : , P ; ' . . 2 3,878 7 11 
£332,572 6 5 
Note.—The society holds in connection with its trust business various securities and funds (belonging 
to such trusts) not set out in this balance-sheet. 
ASSETS. 
Investments (at cost)— 
Consolidated 2# per cent. stock . ' 444,751 13 6 
Metropolitan Board of Works 3 ca cent. ‘ 10,443 6 0 
Colonial Governments. : ; 21,014 14° 6 
Foreign Governments. . 4,588 18 6 
Debentures, deposits and sundry securities 355375 Il 2 
£116,174 3 8 
Premises—No. 49 Chancery Lane . , ‘ 75m ¢ 9 
Less lease redemption fund. : : , 189 I9 9 
~ oe 7,321 0 5 
Properties taken over—pending realisation— 
Less amount written off . ; . ‘ / : . ‘ ‘ 72,546 14 Oo 
Properties sold. ; . , , i 18,000 0 0 
Less deposits received. ? P ‘ ‘ g00 0 O 
—_——_——_ 17,100 0 O 
Advances against securities and sand debtors. 60,428 18 11 
Outstanding premiums. . 7,387 17 
Outstanding interest. ‘ 2 ; ‘ ‘ 1,075 4 I 
——_——_—_—_ 68,892 0 O 
Cash— 
At bankers, on deposit and in hand : : P ' , ‘ 50,538 8 4 


£332,572 6 5 





Revenue Account for the Year ending December 31, 1907. 





Dr. 
Claims (including sums written off during 1901 on properties in hand) £45,378 13 9 
Management expenses (head office and branches), including commission 23,893 5 2 
Advertising . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,549 5 7 
Law charges . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , , ‘ 933 5 0 
Directors’ and auditors’ fees . ‘ : . , . , ‘ : 3,157 10 0 
Income-tax . . , ‘ ‘ , ‘ . ‘ : , ‘ 1,274 5 10 
Balance down ‘ 3 ; ‘ , . , ‘ , ; ; 59,668 7 0 
£135,854 12 4 
Cr. 
Premiums . : ; ‘ ) 
Fees as.trustees . . . 
Commission j P : ’ £171,204 6 2 
Profit on realisation of securities 
Less reassurances . . , ‘ ‘ 46,368 14 1 
———_——_- £124,835 12 1 
Interest (less tax) on investments and rents on omen in hand . ° 10,539 I 7 
Sundry receipts (including transfer fees) : j ‘ 479 18 8 


£135,854 12 4 
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Dr. 
Reserve fund—transfer. . 7 tee et £15,000 
Reserve for claims in pageans and rebates ‘ : : ‘ , ; 25,355 
Balance down ; ; . : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 19,313 


£59,668 


Cr. 
Balance brought down . ° ° ° . ‘ ‘ : : ‘ £59,668 7 0 


Dr. s 
Dividend for half-year to December 31, 1900, making with the one 
distribution 8 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax . ; 45,000 
Interim dividend for half- _ to _ 3°, -_ at 6 — cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax . 3,000 
Balance : : ; ; £26, 876 7 11 
Less interim dividend as above . ; . 3,000 0 O 


23,876 7 II 
431,876 7 11 


Cr. 
Balance brought down . ‘ : ‘ , ‘ ; é ; £19,313 2 10 
Balance as at December 31, 1900 . : , , . ‘ : . 12,563 5 I 


431,876 7 11 


To the shareholders of THE LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOcIETY, LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our 
requirements as auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have examined the 
society’s books for the year ended December 31, 1901, and have seen certificates of securities 
for and in confirmation of the society's investments. Further, we have audited the above 
balance-sheet and revenue account, and in our opinion such accounts are probably drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the society’s affairs as shown by the 
books of the society. We have satisfied ourselves of the existence and safe custody of the 
trust fund investments. 

DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 
4 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
February 4, 1902. 


TuHOos. RAWLE, 


RADCLYFFE WALTERS, } Directors. 


THos. R. RONALD, General Manager and Secretary. 





An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders in the Birmingham 
Mutual Fire and General Insurance Association, Limited, was held on 
February 5, at the company’s offices, Winchester House, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham, to consider and, if thought desirable, confirm certain resolutions 
agreed to at a former meeting. The most important alteration was the 
change in the name of the company from the Birmingham Mutual Fire and 
General Insurance Association, Limited, to the Central Insurance Company, 
Limited. The other resolutions dealt more particularly with matters of detail. 
Mr. Herbert Chamberlain, the chairman of the board, who presided, in 
proposing the confirmation of the resolutions, stated that the directors had 
received proxies in support of the proposals representing nearly 20,000 shares. 
The proposal was carried unanimously. 





PERSONAL, ETC. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CompaNny.—The directors have promoted their 
assistant actuary, Mr. G. J. Lidstone, F.I.A., to the position of joint actuary 
with Mr. M. N. Adler, M.A., F.I.A. 


Attias AssURANCE Company.—An interesting ceremony took place 
recently in the board-room of the company, when a presentation was made 
to Mr. S. J. Pipkin, the general manager, by the senior officials of the 
company. In addition to the members of the head office staff, there were 
present the whole of the home branch managers, together with Mr. J. H. 
Symington, of the Bombay branch. The presentation consisted of a beautiful 
model, in silver, of the celebrated Greek vase now in the possession of the 
Earl of Warwick, mounted on an ebony plinth, decorated with the emblem 
of the company. In making the presentation—a token of the loyalty of 
the staff—Mr. A. W. Yeo, sub-manager, alluded to the invitation Mr. Pipkin 
had received from another fire office, and to the satisfaction of the staff 
that the Atlas would remain unamalgamated. 

BriTisH EMPIRE MuTuAL LirE ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—Mr. G. P. Dick 
has been appointed joint-manager for the Manchester district. 


EmPIRE GUARANTEE AND INSURANCE CoRPORATION.—Mr. J. B. Bell has 
been appointed to take charge of the accident, plate glass, burglary and cycle 


departments of the corporation. 

INSURANCE INSTITUTE.—An interesting function recently took place at 
the Accountants’ Hall, Manchester, when the Associates of the Institute made 
a handsome presentation of silver plate, consisting of a centre piece, two side 
dishes and fruit spoons, together with a set of four candlesticks, to Mr. Thomas 
A. Bentley, as an acknowledgment of his eminent services as honorary 
secretary to the institute. He is now retiring from the post after a period 
of office extending to almost a quarter of a century. 

LoNDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. Edward Trotter (Messrs. G. 
and R. Dewhurst, Limited) has been appointed a director of the corporation. 

LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE ComMPANy.—Consequent 
upon the increase of its business, due to the absorption of the Equitable Fire 
and Accident Office, the company has decided upon the following changes 
in its home branches :—Mr. Owen D. Jones, who, for the past fifteen years 
has been the company’s local manager in Newcastle, will be transferred to 
Leeds to take charge of a new branch about to be opened there, to control 
the entire business of the company (both fire and accident) in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Charles E. Fox, resident secretary of the accident department at Bradford, 
will now be attached to the Leeds office in a similar capacity. The present 
offices of the company at Bradford and Huddersfield will be maintained 
under the charge of the present resident secretaries, Mr. Walter Miller and 
Mr. S. F. Johnson respectively. Mr. Samuel Butler, who for the past eleven 
years has been the local manager of the company in Dublin, will take up the 
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position of local manager in Newcastle. Mr. Thomas M. A. Nolan, hitherto 
local manager of the “ Equitable” at Dublin, will become local manager of 
the “London and Lancashire,” and will have charge of both the fire and 
accident business in the provinces of Munster, Leinster and Connaught. 
Mr. James M. Scott, the present local manager at Belfast, will take charge of 
the whole of the Ulster business, both fire and accident. 


MARITIME INSURANCE Company.—The board have elected Mr. E. H. 
Cookson as ‘chairman in succession to the late Mr. Thomas Comber. 
Mr. J. F. Caroe has been elected deputy-chairman. 


NORTHERN AssURANCE Company.—Mr. C. E. C. Walker, life inspector, 
has been presented by the officials of the company with a handsome conical 
field glass, on the occasion of his approaching departure for South Africa as 
lieutenant of the third active service contingent of the 1st (City of Dundee) 
V.B.R.H. 


PHenirx AssuRANCE Company.—The directors have appointed Mr. H. B. 
Guernsey to the position of manager and secretary of the company. 
Mr. Guernsey has been associated with the Phoenix office for forty years, 
latterly (since 1899) as an assistant secretary of the home department. 


ScortisH ALLIANCE INSURANCE CompaNy.—The directors have promoted 
Mr. R. A. Woore, the company’s agency superintendent at head office, to be 
district manager at their Bristol, West of England and South Wales branch. 


SOUTHERN Lire AssociaTIOon.—The management and chief office staff of 
the association recently presented to Mr. William Mathieson a testimonial on 
the occasion of his leaving the service of the association. The presentation 
took the form of a handsome barometer, set in carved case. 


Union AssurANCE Socrety.—Mr. Frederick Single has been elected a 
director of the Union Assurance Society. 


a 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE ComMPANy.—The accident 
department of this company which has, since the absorption of the “ Equitable,” 
been worked from the company’s branch office in Manchester, is now trans- 
ferred to the head office of the company at 45 Dale Street, Liverpool. 





LONDON AND PROVINCIAL MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE CoM- 
pany.—The report states that the premiums received in 1901, after deduct- 
ing returns, reinsurances and commissions to agents, amount to £229,393, 
and the claims paid to £60,897, or 26°54 per cent. The balance of profit 
and loss account carried forward on December 31, 1900, was £22,588. 
After adding the balance of underwriting account 1900, £158,674, and 
interest on investments, commission and transfer fees, £11,473, and 
deducting £10,000, dividends paid in February and July, and all claims 
paid on 1899 and 1900 accounts, there remains a balance of £70,580. The 
directors have placed £30,000 of this amount to underwriting suspense 
account to meet further claims on 1900 account, and have carried a sum of 
£10,000 to the reserve fund, increasing it to £50,000. There will then 
remain a balance at the credit of profit and loss account of £30,580. The 
directors recommend a further payment of 5 per cent., free of tax, making, 
with the interim dividend paid in July, 10 per cent. for the year rgor. 











